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THE CREATION OF THE STYLE LOUIS XV* 
By FISKE KIMBALL 


HO invented the style Louis XV? Who was the first to imagine, to create 

those plastic forms from which issued, in the end, those of the rococo? We know 

that the first decisive works appeared in the last fifteen years of the reign of 

Louis XIV, culminating in the decoration of the chapel at Versailles and of the 
choir of Notre Dame de Paris, two works, themselves almost régence, in which may be found 
already the essentials of the style of Louis XV. These years were those of Mansart’s 
Surintendance des Batiments (from 1699) and, after his death in 1708, of the succession of 
Robert de Cotte as Premier Architecte. Was it really to these great functionaries, or to 
other men, more modest in rank, that we should attribute the artistic initiative in this 
creation, one of the most genial of modern times? 

One must first understand exactly the organization of the Batiments du Roi, as it existed 
in 1699, and as it had existed, for the most part, well before this date.! Both before and 
after Mansart, the responsible post of Surintendant was held by a layman: a minister like 
Colbert or Louvois, a great nobleman like the Duc d’Antin. The elevation to this post of a 
man of professional experience, in the person of Mansart, already Premier Architecte, was 
a unique exception. Not only did this, in itself, imply that he had displayed high talents for 
administration, but it tended to plunge him still further into varied activities of an ad- 
ministrative nature. 

Fortunately we are in a position to know exactly the distribution of duties between him 
and his chief immediate subordinates, for we have long memoranda of their functions dic- 
tated by Mansart himself.? Their provisions throw a clear light on the matter of personal 
creative responsibility within the Batiments. 

De Cotte, brother-in-law of Mansart, architecte in the Batiments since 1685, headed the 
bureau des plans “‘o se seront tous les desseigns pour le service du Roi, qu’il fera faire sur 
ceux que nous aurons réglé.” Besides this supervision of their preparation, he was charged 
with maintenance of orderly files of the drawings, with care of the copper plates, engraved 
and unengraved, and direction of the work of engravers, with records of the marbles in the 
various magazines, their employment and sale, as of the stocks of lead, copper, iron and 
other materials, with the requisitioning of glass, with the papers of all the royal manu- 
factures including the Gobelins and Savonnerie, their supplies and products, with all mat- 
ters regarding the academies of architecture, painting, and sculpture, and, not least onerous, 
with putting in final form all the devis “que nous aurons dicté et réglé,” distributing them 
to bidders and taking the bids. That De Cotte could draw, we know from the loose and sum- 
mary sketches for his own hétel of 1722, with their notes “ma chambre, mon cabinet.’* It 
is obvious, however, from the enumeration of his duties that he did not have the time 


personally to make finished drawings, and indeed we find no developed designs of interiors 
and ornament from his hand. 


* This paper, the preparation of which was aided by a 
grant of the American Council of Learned Societies, was 
presented before the Athenaeum in New York on May 5, 
1938. It was to have appeared in the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, July-August, 1939, and final corrections were embod- 
ied in the type on August 30, on the eve of suspension of 
publication at the outbreak of the war. The author is un- 


able to communicate with the editors of the Gazette, with 
whom he hopes later to resume his collaboration. 

1. R. Guillemet, Essai sur la surintendance des bitiments 
du Roi sous... Louis XIV, Paris, 1912. 

2. Archives nationales, O'1246, prepared, it would seem, 
in 1699, on Mansart’s accession to the Surintendance. 

3. Cabinet des Estampes, Va 270. 
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Of the multiple functions listed for Jacques Gabriel, a Contrdéleur Général since 1688, ap- 
pointed autre architecte on Mansart’s Surintendance, we need say only that they were all 
purely executive. Mariette states that Gabriel, whose mother was Mansart’s cousin, “‘étoit 
expert dans la conduite du batiment, mais il n’auroit pas pu dessiner le moindre bout 
d’ornement,” and asks “Est-ce la étre architecte?’’! 

Mansart himself, in spite of delegating so much, remained very fully occupied. His time 
was primarily employed in attendance on the King, whose orders, along with his own, he 
dictated to his secretary Marchand “‘sur des feuilles des papier volantes”’ (sic), which were 
sent at once to Gabriel to be registered and communicated to those concerned. Marchand 
or the under-secretary Beaulieu were instructed to follow Mansart constantly about, paper 
in hand, “pour écrire tout ce que je dirai, soit pour les choses que je trouverai a faire dans 
les visites que je ferai, ou pour les ordres que je donnerai aux controlleurs ou entrepreneurs.” 
Mansart held audiences and adjudications, dictated and signed letters, specifications, and 
contracts, and approved and signed the designs adopted. If we may believe the much later 
statement of Dargenville the Younger, Mansart “‘profiloit dans la derniére perfection et 
dessinoit grossiérement avec du charbon ou une grosse plume.’> But we do not find in the 
archives any preliminary sketches which can be recognized as his, and he appears as a master 
of organization and efficiency rather than as an artistic creative genius. 

We know that, in such ramified architectural organizations as Mansart was the first to 
create, the chief sometimes still retains a true artistic initiative. To judge of this we need 
to know whether or not the character remains essentially the same in the works of different 
designers in the organization at the same period, whether it evolves continuously in spite of 
change of designers or changes sharply with change in the personnel. 

We have seen‘ that the chief designer, actually holding the pencil, in the period 1685- 
99 was Lassurance, the accomplished dessinateur ‘“‘sous clef’’ of Saint-Simon’s strictures. In 
interiors, which constituted the principal royal works of that time, a sharp change in style 
occurred on his first appointment as dessinateur in January 1685; the evolution during his 
tenure was relatively minor. On Mansart’s appointment to the Surintendance, Lassurance’s 
pay was doubled, and in 1700 he was advanced to the rank of architecte et dessinateur at 5000 
livres. From 1702 he was in charge at the Invalides and had his office in Paris’ so that he 
will scarcely have been concerned with the works which will occupy us here. From 1699, we 
shall see, the design of interiors and of decorative features was left to other hands. 

As other dessinateurs there remained the veteran Cauchy, henceforth carried as ancien 
dessinateur with the least pay, and René Carlier the Elder, employed occasionally since 1695, 
regularly since 1698. These were now joined by Pierre Lepautre and Rivet the Younger. 
We shall find that it was Pierre Lepautre who played the essential creative rdle in the years 
from his appointment until his death, and that a decisive turn in the work of the Batiments 


4. Abecedario, u, p. 276. Le comte de Fels, in Ange- 
Jacques Gabriel, Paris, 1912, cites no drawings by the elder 
Gabriel, whose later works he considers to have been de- 
signed by the son. Lemaistre (apparently Jean Pierre) who 
was also now appointed “autre architecte,’’ was paid in 
1700 as “architecte et expert, pour le verrification des toisez 
des batimens” (Comptes, 1v, 684), and thus will likewise 
have been a practical man rather than a designer. 

5. Vies des fameux architectes, Paris, 1787, p. 365. 
Dargenville was not yet born at Mansart’s death; his 
father, with similar interests, could barely have known 
Mansart. Many of the younger Dargenville’s notices were 
taken over entire from Mariette and other previous writers, 
but I have been unable to find any earlier source for this 


passage. 

6. Cf. the writer’s papers, “Le décor du chateau de la 
Ménagerie,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, pér., xv1, 1936, 245- 
56; “Les transformations des appartements a Trianon sous 
Louis XIV,” idid., x1x, 1938, 88—110. 

7. Comptes, Iv, 912, 974. 

8. Cauchy was made inspector at Meudon in 1700, and 
thereafter will scarcely have been concerned with the prepa- 
ration of designs. We believe that to Carlier may be at- 
tributed the designs for remodeling the Cabinet de Madame 
de Maintenon at Trianon, 1698, and the Appartement du 
Roi in the Aile Gauche, 1700, both of conventional and 
backward character. Cf. the paper on Trianon cited in note 
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occurred, immediately on his appointment, in designs entrusted to him. They comprised 
precisely such interior features, domestic and religious, as first manifested the new spirit, 
and continued to offer its most characteristic expressions. 

Eldest of the children of Jean Lepautre (1618-82), Pierre Lepautre was married at Saint 
Christophe in 1678.9 We may thus place his birth in the neighborhood of 1648, perhaps a 
little later. Pierre-Jean Mariette, whose father published many of Pierre Lepautre’s en- 
gravings, and who will have known him well, recounts his varied training under Jean Le- 
pautre, his marvelous facility in etching, and his success as an engraver “dans le temps qu’ il 
en faisoit son unique profession.” At this time, from his first dated plates of 1679, we find 
him engraving illustrations for numerous volumes on architecture and related topics, with 
dates extending to 1698. It is worth noting that, following his father and brother Jacques 
(d. 1684), he engraved a number of designs by Jean Berain, those datable being of 1687, 
1690, and 1693.!° He also received isolated payments in 1685, 1687, and 1689 for “‘planches 
et plans qu’il a gravez pour le service de S.M.”" This will have been the justification for 
describing him as graveur du Roy in an agreement of August 14, 1692, signed by him and by 
the engraver, Jean Liebaux.!* He had also engraved privately, in the nineties, several 
suites representing interiors and other details from buildings by Mansart.” 

For his later career the basic text is the following passage from Mariette’s notice: 

Comme il se trouva avoir assez de génie pour |’architecture, et qu’il possedoit toutes les parties pour 
la bien dessiner, Jules-Hardouin Mansart, surintendant des bastimens, jeta les yeux sur luy, fit créer 
en sa faveur une place de dessinateur et graveur des bastimens du roy, et, en cette qualité, se l’étant 
entiérement attaché, il se servit souvent de sa main pour rédiger et mettre au net ses pensées. Ainsy 
Pierre le Pautre eut beaucoup de part a tous les ouvrages qui se fit dans la suite 4 Versailles, 4 Marly 


et dans les autres maisons royales, tant pour ce qui regard I’architecture que le jardinage. Il en fit 
presque tous les dessins; il en grava mesme plusieurs." 


It was indeed precisely on Mansart’s elevation to the Surintendance, in January 1699, that 
Pierre Lepautre first entered the regular employ of the Batiments, as dessinateur et graveur 
at a salary of 2000 livres (Comptes, tv, 554), continuing until his death in 1716. That 
Mariette was not in error in suggesting Mansart’s dependence on Lepautre is shown by 
another significant document, in the register of extracts and decisions for 1701: 


Paultre represente qu’il a travaillé longtemps sous les ordres de M. Mansart du temps de Msrs. 
Colbert et Louvois sans estre payé de son travail. 


Que M. Mansart luy a promis de luy faire de bien en cette consideration. I] demande quelque grati- 

fication pour ce travail." 

To which Gabriel noted: ““M. Mansart lui fera plaisir dans l’occasion,” a promise never kept. 
As compared with Lassurance, his predecessor as dessinateur, whose training was purely 

architectural, Pierre Lepautre was much more versatile, having learned from his father, as 

Mariette says, “‘l’architecture, l’ornement, la perspective et généralement toutes les dif- 


9. H. Herluison, Actes d’état-civil des artistes francais, 
Paris, 1873, p. 245. He is still frequently confused with his 
cousin, the sculptor Pierre Lepautre (1660-1744). 

10. R.-A. Weigert, Jean I. Berain, Paris, 1937, nos. 234- 
41, pp. 178 ff. 

11. Comptes, 1,785. The earliest of these may well have 
been the large perspective of the Hétel des Invalides, signed 
and dated 1683. 

12. Archives notariales, minutier central, xt1x, 399, doc- 
ument communicated by the gracious authorization of Me. 
Faroux. This is the only signature of Pierre Lepautre 
known to me. 


13. Listed by Destailleur, Notices sur quelques artistes 
francais, Paris, 1863 and, as to interiors, by the writer in 
“The Development of the ‘Cheminée 4 la royale,’ ” Metro- 
politan Museum Studies, v, 1936, 259-80. We would now 
revise slightly, as follows, the dates there assigned to these: 
Cheminées et lambris a la mode, ca. 1684; Portes a placard, ca. 
1688; Cheminées a la royale, ca. 1696. 

14. Abecedario, 111, p. 188. 

15. This is the year given by Mariette. It is confirmed by 
the manuscript accounts, O'2216 and 2217, which record 
payments to him for 1716, but not for 1717. 

16, Otr081. 
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férentes parties du dessin.” In an engraved address he informs the public that “Pierre 
Lepautre . .. montre a dessigner |’Architecture, la Figure, |’Ornement, le Paysage, etc.” 
Notably in his mastery of the figure he surpasses Lassurance, who rarely introduced any 
figural motives in his drawings, and then with but rudimentary indications.!’ We shall ob- 
serve the more freely plastic character which appeared in the work of the Batiments with 
Lepautre’s advent. 

Among surviving drawings for the royal works between 1699 and 1716 we find a con- 
siderable number made by a single hand, a hand not appearing before or after these dates, 
which are those of Lepautre’s employment. Comparison of their technique with that of his 
engraved designs reveals that these drawings are indeed from the hand of Pierre Lepautre. 
In spite of varying media, and of varying degrees of care and of speed in preparation, they 
show a unity of technique as impressive as is their difference in technique from other draw- 
ings of the same milieu, even those of imitators and followers. They permit us to identify as 
from Lepautre’s designs a body of executed work which includes also certain works for 
which the original drawings are not preserved. 

We will consider these works in the order of evolution, beginning with the decisive 
examples in the palaces of the crown,'* the first of Lepautre’s designs to be executed and 
admired, the first to be influential. 


Tue DEcoRATION OF THE PALACES, 1699-1703 


It is in the new chimneypieces at Marly, designed beginning in April 1699, and com- 
pleted by December, that there appears for the first time the characteristic style of the 
last fifteen years of the reign of Louis XIV, already foreshadowing the style régence. They 
were published in the Livre de cheminées executées @ Marly sur les desseins de Monsr. Mansart 
Surintendant . . . dessinées et gravées par P. Le Pautre Graveur du Roi (Figs. 1-2).!° They show 
the type of cheminée 2 la Mansarde or a Ja royale with arched mirror extending to the cornice, 
itself of recent invention—first employed, so far as we know, in Mansart’s remodelings of 
the Hétel de Lorges by 1695; again in the Appartement d’Eté of the Ménagerie from draw- 
ings by Lassurance in 1698-99, and in the Cabinet de Monseigneur at Meudon from designs 
of Berain, executed in March to July of 1699.”° 

The Marly designs, limited though they are toa refacing of the existing narrow chimney- 
breasts,”! already embody the essential character of the new phase of the style, soon to be 
employed in the remodelings of the royal apartments at Versailles in 1701 and at Trianon 
in 1702-1703. By contrast with Lassurance’s work of 1685-98, with its rigidly geometrical 
framework, its limitation of carved ornament to the decoration of mouldings and friezes, we 
now find a plastic modification of the framework itself and a free invasion of the panels by 
plastic elements. 

The forms, though differently employed, were suggested by certain elements from the 
painted surface-ornament of Berain.” In Berain’s panel-fillings the characteristic feature 
was the bandwork, in C-scrolls connected by short vertical and horizontal bars. These 


17. E.g., two cherubs in a drawing for the Ménagerie re- 20. Cf. the paper on the cheminée a la royale, just cited. 


produced in Metropolitan Museum Studies, loc. cit. 

18. As we shall see, the earliest of all his designs to be 
made for the Batiments, preceding the domestic examples 
by a few weeks, was a religious work, but this was not exe- 
cuted until later and in a modified form. 

19. A precious example, possibly unique, is in the collec- 
tions of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Cf. the writer's 
study in Metropolitan Museum Studies, loc. cit. 


21. Only in the Chambre du Roi were there more exten- 
sive changes. Cf. A. M. E. Marie, “Les chambres de Louis 
XIV au Grand Trianon et a Marly,” Bulletin de I’ histoire 
del art francais, 1938, pp. 190-96. 

22. Its essential forms were developed by 1693, as we see 
from plates engraved by Dolivar who died in that year, but 
it is important nevertheless to observe the chronology of 
Berain’s later works. 
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Fig. 7—Medal of the Altar of Notre-Dame, 
ee 1699. By Roussel and De Launay 


Fig. 5 
Fics. 5-6—SrupiEs FOR THE CHAMBRE DU Rol aT 
VERSAILLES, 1701. Drawn By PIERRE LEPAUTRE 
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Fig. 8—Design for the Altar of Notre-Dame, 
1699. Drawn by Pierre Lepautre 
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bands end to left and right in the dec-de-corbin™ of two converging scrolls, from the spiral of 
which diverges the reverse curve of a leaf of acanthus. At the junction of bands on the cen- 
tral axis, from between opposite scrolls, spread radiating lines, essentially those of a pal- 
mette, which may be realized as bellflower, as shell, or as the head-dress of a mask.™ 

At Marly the scheme of Berain’s flat band-work is taken over by Lepautre into the plas- 
tic framework itself. Lepautre applies Berain’s forms to the moulded outlines of the panels; 
he truncates their angles by C-scrolls ending in the dec-de-corbin, each with a swirl of acan- 
thus;” he flanks the palmettes of mask and headdress by opposite scrolls, interrupting the 
mouldings. | 

We may compare Lepautre’s treatment here with Berain’s in his chimneypiece at Meu- 
don, in course of execution at the same moment, and in his engraved series Desseins de 
cheminées (including that one), which the dedication shows to have been issued in 1699 or 
later. Berain’s arabesque is a panel-filling. He may inscribe lines of bandwork with his 
typical motives, but he confines them within the mouldings, which themselves remain 
strictly geometrical—he does not transfer these motives to the frame. Lepautre, on the 
other hand, while modifying the plastic outline with such motives, abandons the painted 
arabesque filling. The only real filling in his panels is a uniform carved mosaique of neutral 
effect (itself based on hints from Berain’s earlier work) occasionally used as a foil to the airy 
whiteness of the background elsewhere. This transformation of.the arabesque from a flat 
filling to a plastic frame was a significant contribution of Lepautre, destined to have far- 
reaching influence. 

There is an equal contrast between their major architectural forms: Berain’s are of 
mannerist character, complex and broken, with academic proportions and bold projections; 
Lepautre’s are relatively simple, with slender proportions and slight relief. The lightness of 
Berain’s surface arabesques was in sharp contrast to his own treatment of masses. Lepautre, 
having created a frame of plastic arabesque elements, now abandoned any massive archi- 
tectural forms. Thus he opened the way which was henceforth to be followed. 

That it was not Mansart or De Cotte who was responsible for originating the new treat- 
ment is shown by their failure to impose it on Carlier also, in his designs of February 1700, 
for remodeling the Chambre du Roi at Trianon. The artistic failure of these, in contrast to 
the brilliant success of Lepautre at Marly, was such that the triumph of the new style soon 
became universal. Mansart and De Cotte thenceforth adopted the style of Lepautre for all 
interior works, and, as we shall see, called on him personally to make the drawings for the 
most important ones. 

Great ladies of the court must at once have chimneypieces in the fashion. There exist 
several manuscript drawings for ones on the order of those at Marly, the touch of which, 
identical with that of the Marly engravings, clearly establishes that they are by Pierre 
Lepautre (Figs. 3-4). The fine pen-stroke does not differ essentially from the stroke of 
Lepautre’s free outline with needle or burin, alike facile and flowing, with slight shading. 
The heads above the arches are expressively indicated with a few touches, a dot under the 


23. So the motive is called by Geymiiller, Baukunst der 


we Cannot agree in matters of dating and attribution. 
Renaissance in Frankreich, Darmstadt, 1901, and by Ger- 


25. Geymiiller, op. cit., p. 347, sees the plastic bec-de-corbin 


man authors following him. Although Geymiiller had the 
advice of Destailleur in matters of usage, I do not find the 
term used in just this sense by French writers, either in the 
eighteenth century or today. 

24. Cf. the detailed analysis of Berain’s forms in 
R. Sedlmaier, Grundlagen der Rokoko-Ornamentik in Frank- 
reich, Strassburg, 1917, pp. 22-30, with which, however, 


motive in the scrolled ears of architraves by Borromini (e.g., 
at the Sapienza). These motives, however, lack the acan- 
thus Jeaf which clearly indicates Lepautre’s dependence on 
the French tradition of Berain. 

26. Cabinet des Estampes, De Cotte collection, Ha 18, 
fols. 25 and 26. 
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line of the mouth being particularly characteristic. Lepautre’s handling of the brush, and of 
color, is here revealed to us for the first time. Narrow shadows are drawn in boldly with a 
very sure line of the brush. While the choice of tints, for woodwork, for glass, for marbles, 
are those which had become traditional in the Batiments, the blond tonality is paler and 
more neutral than with Lassurance or Carlier. One of these drawings (Fig. 3) is inscribed, 
““Cheminée de Made La princesse de Conty a Versailles. Bon a Rivet menuisier et Tarlet 
marbrier. Le tout reglé le 15° Juin 1700. Mansart.’’?”? Another (Fig. 4) seems to be for the 
Chambre de Mme la Duchesse de Chartres, ordered September 12, 1700. 

By 1701 a remodeling of the Appartement du Roi at Versailles could no longer be post- 
poned. It was executed, as we know, on a radical plan, taking for the Chambre du Roi the 
old central salon, with its greater size and height, extending the Antichambre to include the 
space vacated by the Chambre, and enlarging the Cabinet du Roi or Chambre de Conseil 
at the expense of the Cabinet des Perruques. The first two of these rooms remain substan- 
tially intact, among the chief monuments from the last period of the reign. 

For the Chambre du Roi, designs survive at the Archives Nationales (011768, no. 66) 
which seem to have escaped the earlier students of Versailles (Figs. 5-6). They show succes- 
sive studies for the rear wall. Although the drawing under the wash is here in pencil instead 
of pen, there is no difficulty in recognizing the same hand as in the drawings by Lepautre 
which we have presented. There is the same free and sure drawing of shadows with the 
brush, the same abbreviations for the scrollwork and mosaigque, the same, notably, for 
pilaster capitals. On the later alternates, more summarily sketched, the touch becomes pro- 
gressively bolder, the figures showing the greatest mastery and economy of line, with Le- 
pautre’s characteristic shorthand for the faces. 

While in this room the pilasters and doorways are survivals from the treatment of 
1684,”* all else was, by successive orders, brought in line with the new spirit. The effect of 
height was increased by the genial invention of the great arch, and by the new arches of 
chimneypiece and opposite pier ‘‘renfermant des glaces jusqu’en haut,” with details clearly 
designed by the same hand as those at Marly. The old overdoors, “trop pesants,” were re- 
placed; the heavy panels of the old doors were carved as best they could be with bandwork 
ornaments “riches et légers,’’ the window-heads and shutters were likewise carved in Le- 
pautre’s new vocabulary of forms. 

Of the designs for the Oeil-de-Boeuf and the Cabinet de Conseil only rough office copies 
survive,”® but many features reveal unmistakably the paternity of Pierre Lepautre. In the 
chimneypiece of the Oeil-de-Boeuf, this is evident both for the mantel, with its oval arch, 
and for the great mirror with its concave upper corners—features both found first in the 
examples at Marly. The tympanums of the windows are merely so many Marly mirror- 
heads; the window-heads are rich adaptations of the same novel motives. Beneath the large 
paintings and mirrors of these rooms the paneling offered for the first time large panels 
carved in the new manner—a border of bandwork with scrolled corners 2 bec-de-corbin; 
scrollwork invading the field at the ends and about a large central rosette. It is small 
wonder, in view of the richness and novelty of this treatment, that Dangeau should have 


27. Only the signature is Mansart’s, not the other writ- 
ing. Nolhac was in error when, in the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, 11, 1902, 41, he captioned this drawing “Croquis de 
Mansart.” The order for the work, June 15, 1700, is in- 
cluded in Mansart’s register. 

28. Not 1679 as previous scholars had supposed. Cf. 
“‘Mansart and Le Brun in the Genesis of the Grande Galerie 


de Versailles,” ART BULLETIN, XXII, 1940, 4. 

29. O'1770, liasse 1, nos. 15 and 15 bis; and O'1772, 
liasse 11, nos. 4 and 5. The latter, which reveal for the first 
time the treatment of the Cabinet de Conseil between 1701 
and 1755, were kindly called to my attention by A. M. E. 
Marie. We shall publish them in a collaborative study of 
the Appartement du Roi. 
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written, on the return from Fontainebleau to Versailles November 16, 1701 (v111, 239): 
“Le roi trouva ici son appartement d’une magnificence, d’un agrément et d’une commodité 
non pareils.” 

Even in the case of the Grande Galerie, Lepautre was called on to make certain designs 
for modifications at this time. It is well known that the first set of bronze chutes d’armes by 
Ladoireau were not delivered until 1701, when the King ordered them placed in the Salon 
de la Guerre,®° and that it was not until this period that an order was given for additional 
examples for the Galerie, which are believed to have replaced the “trophées de plomb et 
d’étain” executed in 1682. Briére, with commendable caution, wrote: “Rien ne prouve 
qu’ils aient été semblable aux ‘chutes d’armes’.”” On the contrary, we find that the original 
decoration of the panels in the Galerie now containing the chutes d’armes was entirely dif- 
ferent." It was on the occasion of this change that Lepautre will have made a long drawing 
of the Galerie, rendered in his characteristic manner, to show the intended new aspect 
(O'1768). 

At Trianon, too, the King had to have an apartment in the new style, provided in 1702 in 
place of the Salle de Comédie.* From their character we cannot doubt that the details at 
least were drawn by Lepautre. These rooms, wholly new, exemplify the style more fully 
than could the remodelings at Marly and Versailles. The modifications of the geometrical 
assemblage by carved scrollwork is carried into the overdoors and pier glasses. No longer 
are there any moulded imposts; though the upright panels on many walls are punctuated at 
half their height by rosettes or small ornamented traverses, the effect is now of a single flight 
from dado to cornice. The weight and relief of all the mouldings is greatly reduced, and the 
whole paneling takes on an ethereal lightness and delicacy. 

Lepautre’s hand may be recognized beyond doubt in the subsequent work at Trianon, 
which included new chimneypieces at Trianon-sous-Bois in 1705, new and more delicate 
cornices, placed higher, in many of the rooms of the Chateau in 1706, the graceful smiling 
modifications of the Salon des Glaces at that period, and of the Salon des Sources in 1713. 


Tue First Projects ror THE ALTAR OF Notre-Dame DE Paris, 1699-1703 


Even before Lepautre’s first decorations of this character were being executed in the 
royal chateaux, he had made for the Batiments the first design for a major religious work, 
the altar of Notre-Dame de Paris. We are forced to discuss this project in some detail, for 
Lepautre’s connection with it has not been appreciated and the evolution of the design itself 
has not hitherto been adequately established.* 

On December 19, 1698, Dangeau had noted in his journal* the King’s gift of a large sum 
for this purpose, in fulfilment of the old vow of Louis XIII. Of the character of the first 
design, our chief idea hitherto has been derived from descriptions of the medal by Roussel 
and De Launay*® placed in the cornerstone December 7, 1699, of which an example is now 
reproduced here (Fig. 7). As Germain Brice wrote in 1713 (Comptes, 111, 264), it shows the 
altar ““de quatre colonnes torses, d’ordre composé, posées en demy cercle, qui portoient un 
demy baldaquin.” 


The original design for the altar in this form has lain, apparently unobserved, at the 


30. Mansart’s register, October 1701. and thus failed to disentangle the evolution. 

31. See our paper on the Grande Galerie, cited in note 28. 34. v1, 477. December 21 he reports the amount as 

32. Cf. the writer’s paper on Trianon, cited in note 6. 500,000 livres. 

33. M. Vloberg, Notre-Dame de Paris et le voeu de Louis 35. Their authorship of the medal is indicated by the 
XIII, Paris, 1926, reproduced some of the designs for the Comptes, 1v, 485, 488. In Mansart’s register, O'1809, we 


altar, but he apparently did not know those illustrated here, find the authorization for it under date of June 12, 1699. 
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Archives Nationales (O'1690, no. 52). It bears on the back the endorsement, entirely in 
Mansart’s bold hand: “Arete par le Roy ce 19 mars 1699, Mansart.’’** The same date ap- 
pears in his endorsement of a memorandum (no. 36): ““Depense a faire pour |’Autel de Notre 
Dame,” totaling 287,000 livres: “‘regle ce Jour duy—a Marly par le Roy pour estre execute 
—et depancer 40,000 par année a commancer de cel de 1699 19 mars.” 

This drawing, which we reproduce for the first time (Fig. 8), is from the hand of Pierre 
Lepautre. Drawn on a large fair sheet, it is inked with easy mastery and finely rendered in 
color. The identity of technique with Lepautre’s drawings and engravings extends to the 
indication of every individual motive of ornament—palm, bellflower, acanthus, fleur de lys, 
shell, guilloche. The suggestion of the faces, the drawing of the figure, nervous and muscular, 
and of the wings all conform with the manner of Pierre Lepautre, indeed the crowning group 
is almost identical with one in the designs for the Chambre du Roi. 

Lepautre’s design of 1699 for Notre-Dame did not represent an isolated and radical 
adoption of an Italian baroque type, for this type had been current in France since Bernini’s 
design for the altar of the Val-de-Grace in 1665.87 On the contrary, the design is in many 
respects a conservative version of the baroque scheme, reverting to more geometrical lines. 
The plan is a semicircle; the canopy has a semicircular arch, disguised but slightly by the 
fronds of palm—very different from the consoles at St. Peter’s, the Val-de-Grace, or the 
Invalides. The spacing of the columns is uniform, instead of being unequal in balanced, 
opposite groups. 

The treatment of the arcades of the choir and apse around the baldaquin deserves some 
attention, especially as, in the end, this treatment was to become a dominant feature of the 
design. The Gothic piers were to be given a revetment of marble with round arches, above 
which were pairs of seated female figures supporting shields. The piers were to be adorned 
with trophies of arms. 

The Comptes regarding Notre-Dame reveal numerous payments in 1699 for the execution 
of a model of the altar in wood. The first stone of the foundations was laid December 7, 1699 
and the full-size model was exhibited June 19, 1700,°* but met with much criticism. The 
King inspected the model on his visit to Paris on May 20, 1701, “le trouva mal placé,” as 
Dangeau reports (vi11, 105), and called for a vote of the canons as to its location.*® In 
September 1703, the model was demolished.*® In an unpublished contemporary résumé of 
the history of the project (O'1690, no. 44) we read: “En 1703 M. De Cotte écrivit au Chapi- 
tre en ces termes: “Le Roy a vu le nouveau dessein de |’Autel de Notre-Dame; il m’a paru 
content. Nous allons travailler en conformité tant a l’autel qu’au dessus de chaises et 
jubé.’ Le dessein a été executé.”’ 

What appear to be the first tentative versions of the new design, thus datable probably 
from 1703, exist in three variants preserved at the Cabinet des Estampes (Va 259b).*! The 


36. Ibid., March 4, 1699: ““M. Mansart a fait voir au Roi 
le dessein en forme circulaire de |’autel de Notre-Dame que 
sa Majesté a approuvé.” Following preparation of the esti- 
mate, royal authority to proceed is also recorded here, 
March 19. 

37. Marcel Reymond, “L’autel du Val-de-Grace,” Ga- 
zette des Beaux-Arts, 1911, 1, 367-94. 

38. We learn the date from a memorandum of severe 
Observations, O'1690, no. 37. 

39. From this time come the studies for placing a similar 
baldaquin in other positions in the cathedral, reproduced 
by Vloberg, op. cit. One (pl. xxxvu), apparently by 
Lepautre, is a perspective showing it placed under the cross- 
ing. The twisted columns are abandoned in favor of fluted 
Corinthian columns. Another (pl. xxx1x), described by 


Vloberg as “‘Dessin de Robert de Cotte,” is inscribed “‘Idée 
d’un particulier” and would appear to be one of the sugges- 
tions volunteered at this period. It places the baldaquin at 
the entrance to the choir, flanked by remains of the old 
jubé of the early seventeenth century (cf. Vloberg, pl. xv11). 
From the technique and details of this design the “‘par- 
ticulier” might well seem to have been Gilles-Marie Op- 
penord, who had returned from seven years’ study of the 
baroque in Italy in the summer of 1699 and was eager for 
employment (cf. Grand Oppenord, pl. Lxxxxvit1). 

40. Comptes, 1v, 957. Some late payments for further 
demolition of the “ancien modéle” occur in 1709 (v, 342). 

41. Courajod, writing in the Nouvelles archives de [art 
francais, année 1873, pp. 356-58, erroneously supposed 
these drawings to be of the period of 1699. 
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Fics. 10-11—ALTERNATE STUDIES FOR THE CENTRAL Bay OF THE CHOIR OF NotRE-DAME 


Fig. g—Design for the Choir of Notre-Dame, ca. 1703. Drawn by Pierre Lepautre 7 
fej 


Fig. 13—Engraved Design by 
Pierre Lepautre (Detail) 


Fig. 14—Design for the Apse of the Chapel at Versailles, 170 


Drawn by Pierre Lepautre 


aT hem Fig. 12—Detail of Stalls of the Cathedral of Orleans, 
1702-1706 
— 
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drawings (Figs. 9-11), hitherto unpublished, are likewise from the hand of Pierre Lepautre. 
This is shown not only by absolute identity of the tricks of hand with corresponding features 
in the design of 1699 (e.g., the crucifix) but also by independent analogies of indication with 
other drawings and engravings of Lepautre. The medium is again the same—pen and 
colored wash, with similar tonality—although there is a somewhat freer and bolder shading 
with the brush. 

It was now proposed merely to place near the back of the apse a low altar-table like a 
sarcophagus, with a relief of Louis XIII kneeling before the Virgin with the dead Christ. 
Around the sanctuary,on pedestals flanked by consoles, were to stand angels holding torches. 
In the first version an angel also occupies a niche in the central arch. The second version 
shows under the arch, instead, an elaborate tabernacle corbeled on consoles adorned with 
winged cherub-heads. In the third variant, from which the executed designs were later 
developed, the relief of the Pieta, with the monarch in adoration, is enlarged and removed 
from the altar-front to fill the central arch or niche, above which a glory with adoring angels 
replaces the royal coat-of-arms with its supporters. The trophies of the piers below the 
imposts are now frophées d’église. Above are panels of mosaique with rondels at half their 
height. The motives meanwhile developed in domestic interiors thus begin to make a modest 
appearance in monumental religious work. 

The execution of the altar was deferred until after the death of Mansart, with further 
modifications which we shall discuss in their place. 


THE STALLS OF ORLEANS, 1702-1706 


Meanwhile a project of related character, for the choir of the Cathedral of Orleans, had 
received the attention of the Batiments. The approved design for the stalls (Fig. 12) was 
one presented in 1702 by Jacques Gabriel, Contréleur Général des Batiments du Roi.” Now 
Jacques Gabriel, while an efficient executive, was, according to the passage we have quoted 
from Mariette, incapable of drawing the least detail of ornament. When we examine the 
surviving woodwork of the stalls and of the episcopal throne (designed in 1705), we realize 
at once that he had recourse to the gifted designer of the Batiments, who had just created 
these new forms. 

We see that Lepautre embodied here in church woodwork the ideas he had developed in 
the paneling of the palaces. While most of the panels are geometrical, those above the arches, 
like those above the chimneypieces elsewhere, are truncated with the dec-de-corbin. In the 
panels of the pedestal below the episcopal throne are the rosettes and interlaces of the 
dadoes at Versailles. The scheme of the ovals within an arch on consoles is like that of the 
overdoors in the new apartment of the King at Trianon, designed the same year, and cor- 
responds even more closely to one of Lepautre’s engraved designs for interiors at this 
period (Fig. 13). 

It should be noted that the trophées d’ église, here employed as a major decorative feature, 
were the first conspicuous examples of this motive, foreshadowed in baroque Italy and after- 
wards so widely adopted. Their use was in contravention of a recent dictum of the Académie 
d’Architecture at its séance of June 3, 1697: “II serait mal a propos de représenter en trophée 
mesmes dans les églises, des chandeliers, des calices, des burettes et autres choses semblables, 


42. Adjudication of June 30, 1702, published with other Dugoullons (so he signed his name in one of the documents), 
documents by G. Vignat in Réunion des sociétés des beaux- the medallions of the life of Christ being from drawings 
arts des départements, xvi, 1893, 722-56, and by G. Chenes- and models furnished by Robert le Lorrain, as the younger 
seau, Sainte-Croix d’Orléans, 1921, pp. 199-213. The Dargenville notes in his life of the sculptor. 


carving of the stalls and of the throne was executed by 
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qu’on n’a pas cofitume d’attacher et mettre en trophée.’”* Thus a new freedom transcended 
academic bounds and pointed toward the future. 


THE DEcORATION OF THE RoyAL CHAPEL AT VERSAILLES, 1707-1710 


The succession of De Cotte to the post of Premier Architecte, on the death of Mansart, 
May 11, 1708, did not affect the status of Pierre Lepautre, who continued as dessinateur with 
the same pay. The great enterprise then in progress was the decoration of the chapel at 
Versailles. Its forms were magnificently recorded in the folio Les Plans, coupes, profils et 
élévations de la chapelle du chateau royal de Versailles, levés & gravés par Pierre Lepautre, 
architecte 8 graveur du Roy. It is not however, on this, his record of the completed work, 
that we base our suggestion that Lepautre had a large share in the decorative design. There 
survive numerous manuscript drawings from his hand. 

The most important of these are for the apse of the chapel with the high altar, preserved 
at the Cabinet des Estampes.“ One large sheet (Fig. 14) shows the whole breadth of the 
nave. No less than eleven flaps, now mounted separately (Va 361, tome vit), give alternate 
designs for the altar with its flanking figures. All these are rendered in wash in Lepautre’s 
characteristic blond tonality, identical in touch and degree of development with the draw- 
ings of 1703 for the apse and altar of Notre-Dame, with which they are also closely related 
in style and motive. 

The basic drawing, already indicating all the wealth of sculptured ornamentation the 
chapel was to receive, shows this in forms antedating the execution of any of it, and was thus 
made not later than 1707. Lepautre here treats the altar-front with his characteristic 
panel-work; above it he places a retable composed with motives derived from Berain. Later 
alternates offer a variety of tabernacles and baldaquins, as well as large reliefs filling the 
arch: a Nativity, a Resurrection, a Pieta, and angels flanking a glory—the scheme adopted 
in the relief executed by Van Cléve. In the several studies, the flanking figures are some- 
times saints, sometimes angels, standing or kneeling, the last foreshadowing those finally 
carried out. Their pedestals take on a baluster-like profile reminiscent of Berain. 

For the spandrels of the choir, Lepautre proposed groups of three angel-musicians; we 
know that, after Coustou had experimented with models of two angels, the scheme of a 
single angel with a cherub was adopted in execution. For the piers Lepautre proposed 
trophées d’ église, as in the stalls at Orleans; already in the drawing before us he suggests a 
variety of the motives employed in those, which make the magnificence of this decoration. 
The bands of interlace on-the soffits of the arches are also indicated here generically; we 
cannot doubt that the motives of the pendentives and the rosettes of the aisle vaults, as well 
as the backgrounds of mosaique—all so consonant with his earlier work—derive also from 
Lepautre. 

At the Archives Nationales are studies for certain other features of the chapel;* all 
those surviving from the time of its first building may be recognized as in the technique of 
Lepautre. They include early projects for the altar of the Virgin (Fig. 15), the altar of the 
Holy Sacrament, and the altars of the aisles. These altars, first discussed in a preliminary 
memorandum of January 1707, were executed on a somewhat modified scheme in 1708-1710. 
Our drawings will thus be from 1707. 

The project for the altar of the Virgin—identical in the indication of every motive with 


43. Procés-verbaux, 111, 11. de Versailles, Paris, 1906, reprinted with fuller detail from 
44. Topographie, format 6. his paper in the Reoue de [’histoire de Versailles et de Seine- 
45. The dates and names of executants are covered by et-Oise, VII, 1905, 341-62. 


L. Deshairs, Documents inédits sur la chapelle de Chateau 46. O'1782, 1783. 
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Lepautre’s line drawings and engravings—is not based on Italian altarpieces, but is a com- 
position of original type, of elements already familiar to us in his secular work. In the great 
frame of the painting, the outline repeats that of mirror-frames at Marly and in the Oeil-de- 
Boeuf, though winged cherub-heads 2 /a Borromini form the central motive and replace the 
leafage at the upper corners. In the latter position, they constitute, with others in the 
chapel of Versailles, the earliest examples I know in French architecture of the ¢étes en es- 
pagnolette, a motive familiar in Berain’s engravings. 

That the superbly carved doors of the chapel and its vestibules were made from drawings 
by Lepautre is a conclusion which is inescapable. Perfectly coherent in style with the 
projects for altar-frontals, they show the culmination of his personal development in the 
liaison of the divisions by interpenetrating scrolls, and in the more impassioned curvature. 

The new freedom was even more apparent in the other woodwork of the chapel, which 
included the oratories, the confessionals, the pulpit, the stalls and the organ. Though so 
much of this is destroyed, we are not wholly without resource as to its form. The turrets of 
the oratories of the tribune appear in Lepautre’s engraved section.” Oval in plan, they had 
the character of a baroque belfry, with buttresses and crown of consoles. The Oratoires de 
Mesdames at the west end of the aisles, originally standing isolated, had a crown of equally 
free profile—a concave pedestal with consoles at the corners, bearing a scrolled urn. Le- 
pautre’s section makes evident that the “changement” shown in a later drawing by Gabriel 
(Fig. 16) was merely a rearrangement, on a new plan, of the existing elements which clearly 
reveal Lepautre’s authorship of the original design. 

It is the organ case which most fully embodies the new spirit and most clearly illustrates 
the importance of Lepautre’s innovations. Here we are in an exceptionally favorable position 
for comparisons with the organ of Saint Quentin designed by Jean Berain in 1697,** just 
prior to Lepautre’s first work for the Crown. That organ—itself representing great in- 
novations in the traditional type—is extremely massive, in an effort to achieve academic 
proportions. Its broad base is paneled without other carving than garlands over certain 
rondels. We remark particularly that there is not the smallest suggestion of a plastic modi- 
fication of the geometrical outline of the panels, no trace of application to the framework 
of motives of Berain’s painted arabesque—an application which we have signalized as 
Lepautre’s decisive and fruitful contribution, transforming the evolution of style. 

In the organ of Versailles we see, first, a reversion to the ‘“‘Gothic”’ from which Berain 
expressly sought to escape.*® The towers are accepted as the principal motives; there is no 
effort to disguise the intervening surfaces by academic treatment. The pipes are supported 
by a spreading cove in a manner unused since the sixteenth century (Amiens, Reims, 
Ecouen) but related to the cove of Lepautre’s proposed tabernacle for Notre-Dame de Paris 
in one of the projects of 1703. The case for the first time takes on a concave form, to remain 
characteristic throughout the following reign. The panel-frames of the substructure and of 
the cove have Lepautre’s characteristic outline and ornaments, the frame of the fenétre des 
claviers is richly scrolled with related motives. The trophies of musical instruments,employed 
in pierced form by Berain, here continue the tradition of Lepautre from the stalls of Orleans; 
the royal arms with their supporting Victories have many analogies in his previous designs. 


47. Reproduced by Nolhac, La chapelle royale de Versail- of it by Berain the Younger, 1701, from the Tessin papers 
les, Paris, n.d., p. 7. in the National Museum, Stockholm. Cf. also R.-A. 
48. Cf. A. Rauget, Les grandes orgues...de Saint Weigert, Fean I. Berain, 1, pl. xiv. 
Quentin, Argenteuil, 1925, p. 18, which reproduces Berain’s 49. Letter of Cronstrém to Tessin, October 16, 1700, 
original design, and N. Dufourc, L’orgue en France, Paris, quoted by Dufourc, op. cit., p. 356. 


1935, Ppp. 352-56 and pl. Lx, Lx1 which reproduce drawings 
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The palm trunks rising at the angles were the first examples in interior decoration of this 
motive. It had appeared in exterior designs for the chapel at the extremity of the roof, in 
elements executed in 1707 by the sculptors Guillaume Coustou and Lepautre. Naturally the 
gifted sculptors who executed the carvings had liberty to modify their details, but the in- 
stance of Saint Quentin, where we can compare design and execution, shows that such 
modifications were minor and that the artistic credit rests primarily with the designer. 

We will thus not overestimate the part of Philippe Bertrand, who had made the models 
for the Victories, the relief of King David, and other figural motives of the organ, and who 
had, with La Pierre and Vassé,°° made the wax models of the pulpit, with its circular plan 
and free profile.*! The essential responsibility throughout the unified decorative features of 
the chapel remains with Pierre Lepautre. 


THe ComPLeTION OF THE CHorR oF Notre-Dame, 1708-1715 


Work on the altar of Notre-Dame was resumed November 3, 1708, with financial as- 
sistance assured in September by the canon Antoine de la Porte, who died December 24, 
1710. The proposed treatment at about this period appears in Jouvenet’s painting, The 
Mass of Canon de la Porte, at the Louvre,®? showing the monstrance he presented to the 
cathedral June 7, 1708. The background, reputedly painted by Feuillet, has an irreality 
which betrays that it was executed from drawings. The main group of the niche is now an 
Entombment, above which floats a group with God the Father upborne by angels. On the 
face of the altar is a relief of the Last Supper. More advanced drawings for the work (Figs. 
17-18), still made certainly prior to 1712 and perhaps two or three years before that, we 
recognize as also from the hand of Lepautre.** They show a great elaboration of the iron- 
work as executed in 1713 (692), in a development of Berain’s style. The angels with their 
torches now stand on consoles of cartouches flanked with palms. At the entrance, on either 
side of the gates, appear marble altars in the form of a triptych, with the Madonna in a 
central niche flanked by saints. 

The ultimate arrangement removed the figure of Louis XIII from the Pieta of the central 
niche and placed it on a separate pedestal in the flanking arch of the apse, balanced by a 
figure of Louis XIV—the sculpture being executed by Coustou and others, beginning in 
1712 (611). The pedestals of the royal statues, buttressed by consoles, are fronted by 
winged cartouches, similar to many in the designs of Pierre Lepautre. 

For the altar-table proper, Lepautre prepared certain early studies of moulded, archi- 
tectural profile,™ but the final design,® so richly sculptural, we believe was made by Francois- 
Antoine Vassé, who, with Cayot and Desjardins executed in 1712-15 the angels, bas-reliefs, 
and other bronze ornaments (Comptes, v, 609, 694, 787, 788, 875). Vassé’s design for the altar 
marked, indeed, the beginning—even before the death of Louis XIV—of a second phase in 
the creation of the Louis Quinze, the phase associated with the Regency. Then, after the 
death of Pierre Lepautre, the great creative figures were to be Oppenord and Vassé himself, 
whose contributions to this second phase we shall develop in another place. 


50. Deshairs, op. cit., pp. 48, 49. 

1. A sketch of it in 1770 is reproduced, idid., frontis- 
piece, and by Nolhac, op. cit., p. 14. 

g2. Reproduced by L. Réau, Histoire de la peinture 
francaise au XVITI* siecle, Paris, 1927, u, pl. 2, and by 
Vloberg, op. cit., pl. xxxvu. 

Reproduced by Vloberg, pls. x11 and both at- 
tributed by him to De Cotte, among whose papers they are 
preserved at the Cabinet des Estampes. The latter drawing 


is also reproduced by M. Aubert, “Les trois jubés de Notre- 
Dame de Paris,” Reoue de l'art ancien et moderne, X.t11, 
1923, 112. Two additional minor drawings by Lepautre are 
included in the volume Va 254a, nos. 2468, 2470. 

54. Va 254b, all with the number 1862. 

55. Ibid., reproduced as “dessin de Robert de Cotte” by 
P. Marcel in L’architecte, 1907, p. 32, and by Vloberg, op. 
cit., pl. xL. 
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Drawn by Pierre Lepautre 


Fig. 16—Oratoires de Mesdames, 


Versailles, as Rearranged 


by Gabriel 
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Section of the Salon d’Hercule, Versailles, 171 


Drawn by Pierre Lepautre 


Fig. 19—Archiepiscopal Throne of 
Notre-Dame, 1711 ff. 


Fig. 21—Stalls of Notre-Dame, 1710 ff. 
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The stalls (Fig. 21) were constructed by Jean de Nelle, menuisier, with payments from fs 
June 9, 1710 to January 2, 1711, on which date begin payments to the sculptors Dugoullons, : 
Taupin, Bellan, Legoupil and Lalande. In 1711," Philippe Bertrand was paid a small sum 
for “un modelle en cire de la chaire archiépiscopale.”” May 12 of that year de Nelle and 
Louis Marteau received first payments on the joinery of the chaires or thrones (Fig. 19) on 
which the sculptors had 11,000 livres on account in February 1712. 

Who actually designed this woodwork, so remarkably creative, foreshadowing the style 
of the Regency? The guide books before 1750 mention, beside De Cotte, only some of the 
executants. Brice in criticizing adversely the marble work of the unfinished choir in 1713 
(111, 266), says: “‘Vassé travaille aux sculptures et aux ornements, et en espére beaucoup de 
son habilité.”” It was the moment, as we have seen, when Vassé was employed with Cayot 
and Desjardins on the sculpture and ornaments of the altar proper; the accounts do not 
mention him as otherwise concerned here. Brice goes on to speak of the woodwork, but says 
nothing of its authorship either in this or in the subsequent editions published in his lifetime 
(1717, 1725). The Description of Piganiol de la Force in 1742 (1, 392-97) correctly ascribes 
the ornaments of the altar to Cayot and Vassé, and the carving of the stalls to Dugoullons. 
There is thus no need for us to credit the statement of Dargenville®’ and of the later editor 
of Brice,** both writing in 1752 and perhaps merely misapplying earlier allusions, when they 
attribute the desseins of the stalls, the thrones, and other features to Vassé or to Dugoullons 
—attributions uncritically repeated by modern writers. Down to 1710, certainly, Vassé had 
never been called on by De Cotte for designs, and Dugoullons had constantly worked from 
designs by Lepautre. 

In such work the traits of the designer are to be sought in the general lines and major 
features, whereas the details of the carving derive from the executants. In the paneling of 
the stalls we note particularly the crowns of the alternate panels, with curved corners flanked 
by twisted cherub-heads—so closely similar to the crown of Lepautre’s altarpiece of the 
Virgin in the chapel at Versailles. In the intermediate panels, above and below the oval 
medallions, the scrolls of the truncated corners—of the type originated by Lepautre at 
Marly—are almost identical with those which flank the circular medallion on the face of the 
altar in the same design of Lepautre. 

Coming to the chaires, we observe their basic resemblance—in spite of the difference of 
scale and function—to the tabernacle of Lepautre’s altar just cited, a resemblance extending 
to the general form of the canopy and to the arch flanked by scrolled pilasters. The body of 
the chaire, with its oval rosettes on a curved profile, represents an obvious progression from 
the base of the one at Orleans through the pulpit of Versailles. The canopy, with crown so 
boldly swung, offers no surprise after the crowning features of the tabernacles and oratories 
of the chapel at Versailles. All this woodwork is indeed, inescapably, the conception of . 
Pierre Lepautre. 


THE SALON D’HERCULE, 1712-1715 


The Salon d’Hercule at Versailles, occupying the position of the older chapel and leading > 
to the vestibule of the new one, has usually passed as a work of the following reign, its | 
decoration with the brilliant sculpture of Frangois-Antoine Vassé having been completed 


56. The payment of 112 livres 1 sou, made belatedly on responsibilities concerned. 
November 11 (v, 510) covered not only this model but other 58. Iv, pp. 201-202. The editor of this fourth volume, 
work “fait en 1709 et 1711.” according to the Bibliotheque historique of Lelong, 1768 ed., 
57. Voyage pittoresque de Paris, pp. 7-8. Dargenville was was the Abbé Perau, born in 1700, thus also too late to have 


born too late to have any personal knowledge of the artistic personal knowledge of the matter. 
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in 1725-36. Its masonry and joinery, however, were executed in 1712.59 There is another 
significant item in the accounts (594): 
8 janvier 1713: aux peintres, sculpteurs, macons et autres ouvriers qui ont esté employez au modelle 


des ouvrages du sallon neuf dud. chateau, pour leurs journées et autres menus dépenses faites a 
ce sujet. 3396 livres 17 s. 6 d. 


Thus, and necessarily before the assembling of the marbles in 1713 and 1714, a design for 
the room existed. The north wall, indeed, appears in one of Lepautre’s plates for the en- 
graved folio of the chapel published by Demortain. This shows the spacing of the pilasters, 
the arched doorways, the elliptical arch of the fireplace with a mask at the center, the great 
frame above with its concave corners at the top, its consoles below—all that characterizes 
the general design of the room. 

Accordingly we are not surprised to discover a colored section (Fig. 20),®° endorsed 
“Sallon de Versailles” and showing the east wall as executed, in the technique of Pierre 
Lepautre, who was thus also the author of this supreme design. As envisaged at the end of 
the reign of Louis XIV, the room already incorporates so fully the style of the early years 
of the following reign that it has long been regarded as one of that period’s most characteris- 
tic creations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Thus we find that, as Mariette said with the utmost exactitude, “Pierre le Pautre eut 
beaucoup de part a tous les ouvrages qui se fit dans la suite a Versailles, 4 Marly, et dans les 
autres maisons royales’”—indeed his part was the decisive one. By the variety of work at 
the same moment under Mansart and De Cotte, by the changes in style when their designers 
changed, we know that the creative responsibility was not theirs. The true creative artist, 
as in other periods of fertile orginality, was the designer who actually held the pencil. 
Marly, the Appartements du Roi at Versailles and Trianon, the stalls of Orleans, the adorn- 
ment of the chapel at Versailles, the choir of Notre-Dame, the Salon d’Hercule—all the 
great decorative enterprises of the later years of Louis XI V°'—were, we now see, from the 
hand of Pierre Lepautre, and were truly of his design. The authorship of these superb works 
of art establishes Lepautre, hitherto almost overlooked, as a great artist in his own right. 

It has been commonly believed that in the genesis of the new style Italian influences were 
predominant. Obviously many elements and motives used by Lepautre were of Italian 
high-baroque origin. The outlines of his mirror-frames and altarpieces, the arched cornices 
on consoles, the figural supporters of the coats-of-arms, the winged cartouches and cherubs’ 
heads, the valanced baldaquins may all be found in works of Bernini and Borromini. The 
influence of such Italian artists, however, had been amply felt in France long before the 
fundamental change of style we have described. All the elements mentioned had been al- 
ready domesticated in France, in the work of Le Brun and in the sculpture of the returned 
pensioners, indeed they are all to be found in the engraved plates of the artist’s father, Jean 
Lepautre who died in 1682. Pierre Lepautre, who had never been in Italy, derived far more 
fruitful suggestions, as we have seen, from a purely French source, the arabesque of Berain. 
The derivative elements, Italian and French alike, he fused in a new creation, essentially 
distinct from either. 

The part of other architects and designers in the work of the time we shall discuss more 


59. Comptes, v, 583, 585, 586. which designs by Lepautre survive, or which may otherwise 
60. 011768. be identified as from his hand. 
61. I do not attempt to discuss here other works for 
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at length in a volume shortly to appear. But it may already be asserted that, during the 
period 1699-1715, which was decisive for the subsequent development of style, none of them 
played a réle at all comparable in importance with that of Pierre Lepautre. To Boffrand 
has been given great and—so far as decorative design is concerned—undue credit. Although 
he was employed intermittently by the Batiments as designer from 1687 to 1698, and again, 
as architect, from 1709, I have found no drawings of interiors or ornament by him in either 
of these periods.™ In private houses the surviving interiors which may surely be attributed to 
him are much later in date. Oppenord had returned from seven years in Rome in the 
summer of 1699, to find his patron Villacerf superseded, the posts in the Batiments just 
filled. As an outsider he found little employment until after the end of the reign. His altar 
for Saint-Germain-des-Prés, 1704, his project for the altar of Saint-Victor, 1706, are of pro- 
nounced Italian high-baroque character. Meanwhile he himself was falling under the in- 
fluence of Berain, Audran, and Pierre Lepautre. The same was true of Vassé, whose im- 
portant creative work scarcely begins before 1713. Claims have been made that priority 
and initiative belonged to Alexandre Le Blond, in such works as the Hétel de Vendéme, 
1706-1707," but the interiors merely follow Marly and Trianon. The plates of ‘““cheminées 
nouvelles,” themselves engraved by Lepautre, which Le Blond added to his 1710 edition of 
Daviler’s Cours d’ Architecture, are little more than personal variants of the forms which 
Lepautre had originated. 

The line of the following development stems directly from Pierre Lepautre. His at- 
tenuation of plastic forms, his transference of accent from filling to frame, led on to the 
spatial expansion characteristic of the Louis Quinze and the rococo. For the framework it- 
self his genial adoption of arabesque motives was the decisive step. It pointed the way to 
heightened movement, in the richer use of sculptural and figural motive under the Regency, 
in the asymmetry of the genre pittoresque during the ’thirties and forties. Oppenord and 
Vassé, Meissonier and Pineau, the creative talents of these successive generations, were 
thus the artistic heirs of Pierre Lepautre. He may truly be called the father of the style 
Louis XV. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


62. His handwriting is available in his letters, which per- 63. B. Lossky, “L’Hétel de Vendéme,” Gazette des Beaux- 
mit certain plans, e.g., of the Place Vendéme in its first form Arts, 1934, 1, p. 30; and 7.-B. 4. Le Blond, Prague, 1936. 
(Cabinet des Estampes, Va 441) to be recognized as his. 
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THE IMAGINES OF THE ELDER 
PHILOSTRATUS® 


By KARL LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN 


Perhaps you will even applaud me for it and prefer me to any opponent, 
saying that I have made your pleasure double. But the difficulty of the 
task is patent to present so many pictures without colour, form or space. 
Word-painting is but a bald thing.—Lucian De domo 21 (transl. Harmon). 


I 


HE Elder Philostratus’ book of descriptions of paintings is the most extensive 

literary source in existence for the appreciation of ancient painting.! Together with 

the scattered examples of wall painting preserved in Rome, it has for centuries 

been the principal representative of classical painting in the western world. From 
the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, these descriptions inspired creative art in many 
instances which reflect a fascinating diversity of moods. Even after the discovery of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, the great Goethe, disappointed as he was in the limited atmosphere of 
these “‘Middletowns,” enthusiastically recommended the paintings described by Philostra- 
tus as models of art to his contemporaries.” 

But the excavation of Pompeii and Herculaneum at once revived a comprehensive visual 
experience of ancient painting, which continually increased throughout the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, making “‘Pompeian Painting” the almost exclusive representative 
of classical pictorial art in the eyes of the public at large. Interest in Philostratus and his 
descriptions became more and more the concern only of classicists engaged in specialized 
research. Collecting monuments and recovering documents of the past in excavations all 
over the ancient world, they added immense visual material to the knowledge of ancient 
painting. An entirely new basis for its history has been created by the increasing number of 
funeral frescoes and the great wealth of mosaics which we are only now beginning to use 
methodically for the history of ancient art, by the specialized study of the graphic art of 
Greek vase painting, and by the editing of Renaissance and baroque reproductions of once 
known and now lost antique paintings. In the ’twenties of this century, excellent handbooks 
like those by Pfuhl and Swindler® have summarized the new and comprehensive picture 
resulting from that research and from the critical study of literary sources. 

Philostratus has not been forgotten in the course of the nearly two centuries which have 
elapsed since the discovery of Pompeii. As a matter of fact, if the degree of appreciation of 
an ancient author be measured by the output of publications dealing with him, one might 
say that during the nineteenth century his book on painting grew more popular than ever 
before. But this popularity, aside from being limited to esoteric scholarly discussion in 
Germany and France, was not at all genuine. The famous and violent debate about the 


* I am greatly obliged to Miss Phyllis Williams for valu- 
able suggestions and correction of the English of this article. 

1. Anyone studying the text and interpretation of the 
Elder Philostratus’ Jmagines should consult the following 
editions: Philostratorum Imagimes et Callistrati Statuae, ed. 
Fr. Jacobs and F. Th. Welcker, Leipzig, 1825; Filavii 
Philostrati quae supersunt, ed. C. L. Kayser, 1844; Philo- 
strati Maioris Imagines, ed. O. Benndorf and C. Schenkel, 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1893; Philostratus’ Imagines, Callistratus’ 


Descriptions, with an English translation (Loeb Classical Li- 
brary), London, 1931. 

2. Philostrat’s Gemalde und Antik und Moderne (Goethe's 
Werke, herausgegeben im Auftrage der Grossherzogin Sophie, 
Weimar, 1898), xL1x;, 61 ff.; xLIxe, 200 ff. 

3. E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, 3 vols., 
Munich, 1923; M. Swindler, Ancient Painting, 2nd ed., 
New Haven, 1930. 
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authenticity of his paintings‘ was, as far as his champions were concerned, a-lorig and weary 
defensive battle. Today, reading the records of this debate which are not always entertain- 
ing, one feels that those who defended the authenticity—and they included men of the great 
stature of Welcker, Brunn, and: Wickhoff—were holding their ground extremely well against 
Caylus, Friedrichs, Matz, and Robert. But the battle ended in a draw. Only once in the 
course of the last decades has a comprehensive study of the problem been made.’ From the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century on, most critics have been very noncommittal in 
taking a stand. Even where they indicated their personal viewpoint, they argued that, after 
all, the problem of authenticity did not matter so much. In any case, they would say, 
Philostratus’ book indicates a characteristic attitude towards the criticism of art, and un- 
deniably it shows many connections with still-preserved ancient works. Thus, although 
some or all of his paintings may be purely imaginary, the author reflects real art and its 
appreciation. Consequently these descriptions have been used only to point out coincidences 
with existing paintings or with other literary sources which describe works of art. 

But let us not fool ourselves! In the present stage of our knowledge—or rather lack of 
knowledge—of the history of ancient painting, and probably for all time to come, a descrip- 
tion of more than sixty paintings of antiquity, however incomplete or unsatisfactory, would 
be of extreme importance, if the paintings described were real works of art. One might doubt 
the validity of this statement if Philostratus belonged to either the first century B.c. or 
to the beginning of our era. For that age, Pompeian painting in all its complexity cannot 
fail somehow to reflect the essential character of the painting of this period as a whole. But 
for any other period of antiquity, such a description would be of basic value. This is defi- 
nitely the case for the period to which the book belongs, i.e., the third century a.p., which 
may be called the dark age of ancient painting. We possess no complexes of paintings from 
that age aside from those in the Christian catacombs, other funeral frescoes, mosaics, and 
provincial products. All of these are indirect reflections of the great art of the period rather 
than direct documents of its achievements, because of the limitations of their quality, their 
function, their technique, or their provincial origin. In a period for which a lower-middle- 
class tomb in Rome, like that of the Aurelii, is used as a cornerstone for the history of paint- 
ing, and for which the discovery of the frescoes of a Jewish synagogue in Mesopatamia tends 
to revolutionize the entire picture of the history of ancient painting, we cannot afford to 
shelve these descriptions as negligible. A priori, it is possible that these paintings did indeed 
exist, but that they belonged, at least in part, to earlier periods, because Philostratus char- 
acterizes the complex as composed of works by various masters.’ This problem will be dis- 
cussed later. Even in this case, however, a number of the paintings would undoubtedly be 
nearly contemporary works and the earlier paintings, for that matter, would become im- 
portant documents for other periods. In any case, the book would remain a unique source 
for what existed and was appreciated in the first half of the third century a.p. This century 
is not only the dark century in the history of ancient painting, as has been said before, but 
as research in the field of late Roman art proceeds, it becomes increasingly evident that this 
was the century of the great crisis of ancient art in which the foundations for the develop- 


4. For the history of the discussion, see the editions 
quoted in note 1 and: K. N. Nemitz, De Philostratorum 
imaginibus, Diss., Bratislava, 1875, pp. 1 ff.; E. Bertrand, 
Philostrate, Paris, 1882, pp. 67 ff.; K. Miinscher, Philologus, 
Suppl. Band 10, 1907, pp. 509 ff.; F. Steinmann, Neue 
Studien zu den Gemdldebeschreibungen des dlteren Philo- 
stratus, Diss., Ziirich, Basel, 1914, pp. 1 ff. Steinmann 


rightly pointed out that in the earlier discussion the argu- 
ment was distorted by the inclusion of the descriptions of 
the younger Philostratus, which are considerably later and 
very different in character. 

5. Steinmann, op. cit. Cf. also M. Camaggio, Historia, 4, 
1930, pp. 481 ff. 

6. 1, Procem., $4. 
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"tnent of latéer'westerh axt were laid. For this reason, Philostratus’ book would become a great 
source for an extremely important age—provided that the paintings which he describes 
really existed. 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to offer a solution to this old puzzle. 
This solution has been achieved by adopting a method entirely different from that of all 
former approaches. When it occurred to me, it seemed so simple that I at once became very 
suspicious. At first, I could not believe that in the course of the well-known long and ex- 
haustive debate no such attempt had been made. But this seems to be the case. Thus, it 
seems legitimate once again to open discussion on the debated question of whether or not 
Philostratus actually saw the paintings which he described. 

The arguments which have been used by both sides hitherto have been of four classes. 
First, the attempt has been made to compare the descriptions with extant works of art, for 
the most part Pompeian paintings. The increasing number of analogies has been the main 
argument of the defenders of authenticity. It has rightly been stated that lack of analogies 
in some cases as well as other differences could be explained by the wide chronological gap 
between the destruction of Pompeii and the age of Philostratus. Nowadays, a new and 
comprehensive comparison, especially with late mosaics, undoubtedly would yield a much 
richer and more detailed picture of the relation of these descriptions to surviving works of 
art. Indeed a new edition of the book with an extensive illustrated archaeological com- 
mentary would be very desirable. The author hopes that his attempt to prove the authen- 
ticity of the descriptions by means of a general argument will help to stimulate such an 
enterprise. 

Secondly, general aesthetic arguments have been used. The interpreters have either 
emphasized the genuinely artistic and visual qualities of the pictures, as Goethe did, or they 
have tried to show that many of the pictures could never have existed because they conflict 
with standards of beauty in general or in antiquity. Of course, this argument is by its own 
nature fallacious. At the time when most of the debate was going on, the aesthetic standards 
of painting in the age of Philostratus were utterly unknown and they are largely unknown 
today. Indeed, Philostratus would be the main source for revealing them. 

The two remaining arguments dealt with problems of literary style. It has been argued 
that in many cases the descriptions include features which never could have existed in real 
paintings. In the majority of such cases this argument referred to the conflict between time 
and space and to the sudden transition from visual details to the narration of events. The 
opponents tried to show that Philostratus described features which he could never have seen 
combined. The defenders either interpreted the passages in question differently, or else 
they stressed a distinction indicated by Philostratus himself between what he actually saw 
and what he added by way of explanation. The opponents said that Philostratus was not at 
all concerned with describing anything real. The defenders admitted that his main concern 
was to exhibit his oratorical and stylistic ability; nevertheless, they argued, the objects 
which he used or abused for this purpose were real. In this respect, the discussion gradually 
effected a certain lessening of the distance between the two opposed camps. On one side 
it was admitted that Philostratus’ reactions are indicative of the taste of his period, and 
that his imagination moved in directions which in turn were conditioned by this taste. On 
the other side, it was agreed that the essential task of the orator was literary and oratorical, 
and that he used pictures as topics for stylistic exercises. The whole argument dealt with 
the reconstruction of the single paintings and with the material available for such recon- 
structions, rather than with a definitive answer to the entire problem. 
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Finally, the adversaries tried to prove that Philostratus relied almost exclusively upon 
literary sources. The defenders answered that, in general, ancient art was intimately related 
to literary subjects and sources. Each coincidence may just as well be explained by the 
dependence of a painting upon a poetical source, as by a direct influence of this source upon 
Philostratus. In fact, the degree to which even learned and obsolete poetical or scholarly 
sources were used by painters of this period is unknown—unless it can be proved that the 
paintings of Philostratus existed in reality. 

In the course of the protracted and acrimonious fight about the authenticity of these 
paintings, one critic rightly said that there is no way of really proving their existence other 
than by proving the existence of the entire collection which Philostratus reports or pretends 
to have seen in Naples.’ That statement was made with the intention of demonstrating the 
hopelessness of the cause of the defenders of authenticity. Its author, naturally, considered 
it practically impossible that the very building which Philostratus mentions could ever be 
found. But, in my opinion, there exists another way of proving the real existence of the 
“collection,” and of proving it from the book itself. 

Strangely enough, no one,’ with the exception of Goethe, has ever called attention to the 
problem of the general order of the paintings in the two books of Philostratus. Goethe, in- 
deed, was puzzled by the apparent disorder of the arrangement, in which painting after 
painting seems to be described without any system: heroic, bucolic, mythological, landscape, 
historic, still-life, and religious paintings appear in a kaleidoscopic mixture. In a cavalier 
manner Goethe did away with “the confusion in which these pictures are registered one 
after the other.” He preferred to arrange them in suitable groups according to their subject 
matter and mood and the dignity of the subject. But there is no way of dismissing the 
problem of general arrangement as Goethe did, since, with the exception of a few mistakes 
in single manuscripts, the text tradition is unanimous. Many other difficult problems of 
criticism exist, but in this respect there is nothing to be debated. The “‘disorder’’ of the 
descriptions, their seemingly casual combination, represents exactly the order in which 
Philostratus deemed it necessary to publish them. In regard to details, too, he obviously 
refers occasionally to a remark made in a preceding description. But no continuous trend of 
thought unites the descriptions or even the single sections and explains the present arrange- 
ment in these two books. And a rapid glance over the subject matter will convince anybody 
that there is apparently no deliberate and artful disposition which would bring about a dis- 
tribution of subject matter in an entertaining pattern of variatio according to a well-known 
ancient literary tendency. The only case which reflects that intention—the occurrence of 
two still-lifes, one in each of the two books (1. 31; 11. 26)—will be explained later. Moreover, 
certain types of subject matter occur only in limited sections of the two books, but there 
again, it seems, without continuous coherence, with the one exception of a cycle of Herakles 
(11. 20-25). 

In the first book, for instance, not less than five paintings dealing with the story of 
Dionysus appear in one section; four of these are combined in two pairs (1. 14-15 and 18-19), 
although they are separated from each other and from a related fifth picture (1. 25) by de- 


7. Kalkmann, Rheinisches Museum, 1882, p. 414. See 
also Steinmann, op. cit., p. 121. 

8. Welcker seems to have thought of the possibility of 
this approach. He observed that in some places the de- 
scriptions show indications of an order in which the paint- 
ings were exhibited. But he doubted whether a real order 
existed and discarded or postponed the discussion (op. cit., 
pp. Lxv ff.). Steinmann, op. cit., pp. 65 ff., also was puzzled 


to a certain extent by the fact that connections were occa- 
sionally apparent within a single group. He believed that 
one could recognize “certain groupings” such as pictures of 
heroines (1. 14-17), genre scenes (1. 20-23), heroes (1. 27- 
30). But, all in all, these connections are very vague, and 
he did not attempt to investigate the entire problem of the 
order or disorder of the descriptions. 
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scriptions of paintings dealing with other subjects. On the other hand, these five pictures 
are the only pictures of Dionysus and his story within the entire two books! Similarly, 
the above-mentioned cycle of Herakles (11. 20-25) includes all that may be found about 
Herakles in the books of the Elder Philostratus! In another case, in one section we find a 
group of at least five paintings (11. 13-17) related to Poseidon, the sea and islands. Philo- 
stratus himself never discusses these groups as such. Furthermore, in the first part of the 
second book, as in the case of the cycle of Dionysus, we find a painting showing a proces- 
sion to Aphrodite (11. 1) in the same region in which several other pictures, such as the 
death of Hippolytus (1. 4), the love of Krithis and Meles (11. 8), and the suicide of Panthea 
(11. 9) illustrate the power and tragedy of love. But only some of them directly succeed 
each other. Again, within the first part of the first book, puzzlingly connected subjects 
exist: putti harvesting apples and playing (1. 6), putti in a swamp (I. 9); on the other hand, 
we find the death of heroes in front of besieged towns only here (1.4 Menoikeus; 1.7 Memnon); 
and, finally, pictures of river gods (1. 1 Skamander; 1. 5 Nile; 1. 11 Phaethon and Eridanos). 
Apparently all these groups are somehow connected. But the various threads are strangely 
interwoven, and Philostratus himself disregards these connections. The cycle of Dionysus, 
which has already been mentioned, is interrupted at one point by a series of not less than 
five pictures, which, in turn, in subject matter and even in composition clearly constitute 
a unit:* the sleeping Olympus surrounded by satyrs, and Olympus seeing his face in a well 
(1. 20-21) deal with the same figure; Silenus sleeping and surrounded by nymphs is clearly 
a pendant to the first picture (1. 22); it, in turn, is succeeded by a picture of Narcissus seeing 
his own image in a well (1. 23) as a counterpart to the second painting of Olympus; and 
finally, this picture of Narcissus is succeeded by that of the death of Hyacinthus (1. 24) in 
a combination which indicates the parallelism between the stories of the two boys who 
died and survived as flowers. Thus, we see here the interruption of one cycle, that of 
Dionysus, by the description of a second cycle which, in this case, is not only related in 
subject matter but rhythmically arranged in a series of formal analogies. 

There is no hint that Philostratus focuses upon these groups as units. Except for casual 
side glances, he does not treat them as units and does not elect to arrange them logically 
as such. It follows that the vicinity and relation of these picture-groups were not the 
product of his mind but were rooted in fact. Obviously he describes pictures that were 
topographically united, but without regard to the ideological and formal relation which had 
dictated their combination. It is evident that this could have happened only if he actually 
saw real pictures which were arranged according to a system that would account for the 
relationships. At the same time, this order must have been such that it was topographically 
possible to see and discuss one painting after the other in the actual “disorder” in which 
they appear in these books. Indeed, the only explanation of the relationships and the lack 
of order is that Philostratus saw real pictures which were, to a certain extent, arranged on 
the upper and lower parts of walls, as will be shown. In these cases, each of the super- 
imposed sections formed a unit. By partially disregarding these units and describing first 
the lower part of a wall, then the upper pictures of the same wall before proceeding to the 
lower section of the next wall which actually was related to the preceding lower section 
and, finally, continuing with the paintings above the second lower wall, the author created 
the present “disorder.” 


This is the only possible explanation of the general facts which have been mentioned. 


g. Steinmann recognized this in regard to pictures 20-23 (see note 8). 
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But it is not the only proof of the fact that Philostratus actually described paintings in a 
topographical sequence. In two instances we can still see that he started at one point 
within a topographical unit and ended when he had approached the same point again. The 
cycle of Herakles is one of these cases. Here, Philostratus begins with the picture of Her- 
akles and Atlas (11. 20). This scene is one of two of the customary twelve deeds of Herakles 
in the service of Eurystheus, and it belongs to the very end of this so-called Dodekathlos. 
The last scene which Philostratus describes, illustrating the horses of Diomedes, is the only 
other picture of that cycle among his descriptions, the remaining four scenes dealing with 
other episodes. It is obvious that this picture was meant to precede the one depicting 
Herakles and Atlas. Consequently, Philostratus describes a cycle of paintings arranged 
around a room, but he neither started nor finished his description at the point which the 
artist intended to be the beginning and the end. A second such case is to be found in the 
section including the cycle of Bacchic pictures. Here, at an early stage, Philostratus dis- 
cusses a painting of the race between Pelops and (Enomaus (1. 17). At the very end of this 
section and preceding the still-life which concludes the first book, he describes a picture 
showing Pelops receiving his later (in 1. 17) victorious horses (1. 30).!° Obviously, again, 
Philostratus moves around a room and at the very end his eyes fall on a painting placed 
close to his starting point. Pausanias’ catalogue of the paintings by Panainos in the Temple 
of Zeus in Olympia offers another example of the same type of disregard for artistic order 
in a topographical description." Just as Philostratus describes the two related scenes of 
the Dodekathlos of Herakles at the beginning and the end of a larger group, so Pausanias, 
by a strange coincidence, starts with a picture of Herakles and Atlas and ends with the 
apparently related painting in which the Hesperides are represented. 

From these observations it follows: First of all that, at least as far as such cyclic relations 
exist, the paintings which Philostratus describes were real; secondly, that at least in some 
cases, they were arranged in several superimposed rows, each of which was connected 
horizontally as a decorative entity or a unit of subject matter; finally that again, at least 
in some cases, the cyclic representations were disposed around a room or hall so that at the 
end a spectator would be close to the point from which he started. 

The facts mentioned determine with sufficient evidence the background of Philostratus’ 
descriptions. It is possible, however, that he made additions for the book edition of his lec- 
tures. In due time we shall consider this problem. But it is also self-evident that if the 
topographical arrangement indicated above could be restored through a more detailed 
analysis, we should not only substitute a reconstruction of definite plasticity for a general 
principle, but, in addition, we should obtain very welcome evidence for the concepts of 
pictorial cycles in Philostratus’ period. In fact, the principle, once applied, works sur- 
prisingly well and justifies itself conclusively. In submitting the results of such an analysis, 
it is advisable to begin with the one obviously intact and undisturbed unit, the cycle of 
Herakles, and to move backward from this solid basis. 


II 
Room or HERAKLEs (II. 20-25) 


As we have seen, a series of six pictures illustrating adventures of Herakles is included 
in the second book. It clearly constitutes a united cycle. But it must be added that, with 


10. Steinmann, again, noted the relation. However, he see note 8). 
wrongly calls it a repetition of the same subject (op. cit.; 11. See W. Doerpfeld, 4/-Olympia, 1, 1935, pp. 247 ff. 
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the exception of his incidental presence in the picture of the Argonauts (11. 15), this most 
popular of all ancient heroes does not appear elsewhere in the more than sixty pictures of 
the two books. On the other hand, none of the paintings preceding this cycle has any con- 
ceivable relationship to it, and its last picture is followed by one of the two still-lifes. It is 
significant, however, that not even in this case does Philostratus take advantage of the 
possibility of describing a related group of paintings. How easy it would have been to sub- 
ordinate such paintings to a common idea! If he had invented six paintings of Herakles 
and united them in one consecutive section, such a practice would certainly have found 
expression in a moralizing or, at any rate, intellectual synopsis. 

On the other hand, this cycle as it actually appears here, is not united simply by its 
general subject. It shows also a detailed arrangement and a sequence which is logical and 
coherent—with the exception of the fact that Philostratus neither starts nor ends at the 
right point. Let us follow his own order: The first picture which he describes is the one 
showing Herakles and Atlas (20). This scene, which takes place in northwestern Africa, is 
followed by the fight between Herakles and Antaios in Libya (21). After this we see Her- 
akles sleeping and attacked by the Pygmies in the same place (22). Obviously, we have 
here three pictures of African adventures in an order which is chronological as well as 
topographical. The expedition for the golden apples of the Hesperides, of which the meet- 
ing between Herakles and Atlas is a part, belongs to the end of the canonical Dodekathlos 
of deeds performed in the service of Eurystheus, as I have already stated.!* Philostratus, 
too, in his sophisticated way, indicates this connection at the beginning by saying that the 
carrying of the globe was not one of the things Eurystheus had required of Herakles.¥ In 
late monuments, it is true, the struggle with Antaios is often included in this cycle of twelve 
deeds, and then it precedes the meeting with Atlas. But usually, as originally, it does not 
belong to this cycle. It is evident that the more common tradition is used here. Quite 
naturally, then, this adventure was located on the return trip from the Hesperides. Again, 
Philostratus was familar with this tradition and he explicitly states this chronological rela- 
tionship.* The Pygmies, in turn, attack Herakles when he is relaxing after his fight with 
Antaios. Here, too, Philostratus recognizes this chronological order,” and it seems that it 
was indicated somewhere in the picture by the corpse of the dead Antaios."* This group of 
African adventures is succeeded by the picture showing the insanity of the hero (23). As 
is well known, this picture and the explanation given by Philostratus are based on the most 
famous version of the myth in the tragedy of Euripides. The poet had, indeed, stated that 
this tragic event took place when Herakles returned from the Dodekathlos. Philostratus, 
too, is aware that this picture is in the right place here, and he mentions that the deeds 
have already been performed (23. 1). Consequently, pictures 20 to 23 present a sequence. 
They begin with the end of the Dodekath/os, show the return voyage in two scenes and, in 
the picture of the insanity, the return home itself. But the two remaining pictures do not 
follow in their place in Philostratus’ book. As we have already seen, the last picture (25) 
represents the adventure of the horses of Diomedes, i.e., another part of the Dodekathlos 


12. For the cyclic representations of Herakles, see 
Klagemann, Annali, 1864, pp. 30 ff.; Furtwangler, in 
Roscher, Lexikon der griechischen und rimischen Mythologie, 
5.0. “Herakles,” p. 2251. 

13. 1. 20, §1: . . . ob52 rpoordtavtos ... (“... 
and that too without a command from Eurystheus .. .’’). 

14. Il. 21, §2: &yee ‘Hpaxdéa ypad? xpvoa ravti 
mira fin cal xara ‘Eowepiiwy ddduevov... 
(“. .. the painting brings Herakles; he has already secured 


the golden apples and has won renown for his exploit 
among the Hesperid nymphs... ’’). 

15. 11. 22, §1: "Ev ‘Hpaxdei werd tov 
(“While Herakles is asleep in Libya after conquering 
Antaios, the Pygmies set upon him with the avowed in- 
tention of avenging Antaios.”’) 

16. Ibid., §2: xetras xai 6 ’Avraios.. . (“Antaios also lies 
there... 
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which should precede the picture of Herakles and Atlas. The artist, naturally, intended 
picture 25 to be seen before 20. More complicated is the problem of the remaining picture 
dealing with Herakles and Theiodamas (24). This myth!’ has no definite place in the bi- 
ography of Herakles and was located in two different regions—in the Thessalian mountains 
and on the island of Rhodes. If the painter had thought of the Rhodian locale, the picture 
would have been placed between the African adventures and the insanity.'* Indeed, 
Philostratus interprets the landscape which he sees as the steep mountain scenery of 
Lindos in Rhodes.’ But in the picture, of course, it could as well have meant mountains of 
Thessaly. Within this particular selection, on the other hand, a picture of the Thessalian 
adventure would have to occupy precisely a place next to the Thracian horses of Diomedes. 
And Philostratus has, indeed, described it in a place preceding this scene and adjacent to 
it. Thus he certainly was wrong in interpreting the landscape as Rhodian. Like all the 
others, the Thessalian scene 24 has its correct place within the cycle, and topographically 
and chronologically marks its beginning. 

The result of this analysis is that we see that Philostratus describes a cycle which 
actually began with his fifth and ended with his fourth picture. This fact is also indicated 
by his own text. We have seen that he was aware of the correct chronological and topo- 
graphical order of pictures 20 to 23, and that he emphasized this sequence in each case. 
Such references, however, are entirely absent from the description of pictures 24 and 25. 
This pair of pictures, which belonged to the beginning, not to the end, was out of place in 
his arrangement. And he was so far from recognizing its true connection with the entire 
cycle that he interpreted the picture with Theiodamas as related to Rhodes. Philostratus 
evidently described the cycle in a topographical order, but he started at the wrong point. 
As long as what he saw was in harmony with learned tradition, he did‘ not hesitate to refer 
to it. The last two pictures seemed to lack such a connection with tradition, and conse- 
quently he reported them as unrelated. i 

Evidently, the divergence between the intended and the reported order can have been 
caused by only two facts: first, the pictures must have been arranged around a room, con- 
sequently at the end the lecturer could approach the point where he had started; second, 
the failure of Philostratus to begin at the right point must have been brought about by an 
entrance which interrupted the cycle between his first and his last picture. The two scenes 
of the Dodekathlos, i.e., pictures 20 and 25, were on either side of a door through which 
Philostratus entered. Finally it seems probable that another entrance existed between the 
real beginning and end of the cycle, i.e. between pictures 23 and 24. On this basis, a number 
of possibilities of reconstruction exist. The most probable scheme is indicated in Figure 1. 
It recommends itself because it unites on one wall the closely related pair of pictures, 21 
and 22, and at the same time it offers a simple architectural solution. If the doors did not 
admit sufficient light, windows might well have existed in the upper part of the walls. 

Any observer familiar with the common iconography of Herakles will be impressed by 
the unconventional selection of scenes chosen for this cycle. The outstanding and most com- 
monly represented deeds of Herakles are absent. The ideological implications of this cycle 
are, indeed, very different from the common and popular emphasis on the heroic activities 
of the hero. This difference is further enhanced by the presence of such unusual scenes as 


17. See Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encycl., s.v. “Theiodamas,” hero. 
p. 1606. 19. Piobably he did so remembering the most famous 
18. Indeed, Tzetzes and Stephanus of Byzantium place poetic version of this story, that of Kallimachos. 
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those of Herakles and Theiodamas, Herakles and the Pygmies, and the insanity. The em- 
phasis seems to be entirely psychological, depicting in striking contrasts the moods and 
passions of the hero which result from his violent nature: his brutility and obesity in the 
episode with Theiodamas; his furor and magnanimity in the following Thracian scene, 
where his grief over the body of a young boy is a pathetic motive; his superhuman energy in 
his encounters with the giants Atlas and Antaios. All these dynamic qualities are stressed in 
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Fic. 1—Room or HERAKLES 


the first four paintings. They are followed by the anticlimax of his appearance while sleeping 
and exposed to the attacks of the dwarfs, and finally, by his tragic insanity, in which his 
fury and energy are vented against his own offspring. The violent character and the tragedy 
of this superman have been depicted in this cycle with a vigor which may still be felt by 
any unprejudiced reader of Philostratus’ descriptions. But, in spite of this vigor, the picture 
of the hero seems to have been inspired rather by moralizing philosophy than by the rich- 
ness of the original myth. 
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THE Room oF THE Primitive Wor Lp (11. 13-19) 


Moving backward from the room of Herakles, we meet another group of interrelated 
pictures; however, they represent a different type of cycle. They are centered not around 
one person but around an idea, and they breathe a common atmosphere. They deal with 
the sea, with the activities of Poseidon, and with the origin of features of landscape. Picture 
13 shows Poseidon threatening Ajax on the island of Gyros, and creating the archipelago 
of Gyrai with his trident. In picture 14 he appears again with his trident opening a gate 
between Thessaly and the Aegean Sea and thus shaping the Thessalian landscape. In pic- 
ture 16 he is seen a third time, and here he creates the harbors of the Isthmus of Corinth 
(§2, end). Finally, picture 17 shows an archipelago of seven islands. As Philostratus him- 
self states, traces of a violent origin similar to that of Thessaly are visible at one point 
(§4). In the same way, in his description of the picture of the Isthmus (§3), he refers to the 
corresponding scenes of Thessaly and Gyrai. It is obvious that as he proceeded with his 
descriptions, he could not fail to notice the intimate relationship between these four pic- 
tures. On the other hand, they are interrupted by picture 15, which shows the Argo and the 
prophecy of Glaukos who emerges from the sea. Now it is evident that this painting, in 
turn, is related in subject matter to its two neighbors. The Argo, the first ship ever built 
by man, started from Thessaly after the great flood, which is the event pictured in the pre- 
ceding painting. Glaukos, the sea-demon and soothsayer, appears here, and in the following 
picture we witness the founding of the cult of the prophetic sea-demon Palaimon-Melikertes 
in the sanctuary of the Isthmian Poseidon where, incidentally, the Argo according to tradi- 
tion was dedicated after her return.?° Philostratus takes no advantage of these connections 
and does not mention them. It is obvious that, without noticing them, he describes the 
painting exactly in the place in which it was meant to be seen. Thus, this group of five 
pictures (13-17) is a unit. Philostratus described in addition two other paintings before 
turning to the room of Herakles. The question arises as to whether or not these pictures 
belong to the same complex. It would seem possible that Philostratus saw them in a differ- 
ent place, between these two rooms, or else that he inserted them in preparing the edition 
of the book. But picture 18, which shows the well-known story of Polyphemus and Gala- 
thea, fits very well into the maritime framework of the preceding cycle. On the other hand, 
the next painting appears to be intimately related to it. Philostratus again was aware of 
this connection, and he stressed the analogy between the primitive shepherds, the Cyclopes 
(18, §1), and the barbarian Phlegyan of picture 19 (§1). However, it is questionable whether 
his interpretation of picture Ig is correct. This painting could equally well refer to the fist- 
fight between Pollux and Amykos as to that between Apollo and Phorbas, the king of the 
Phlegyans. Amykos, too, was the leader of a wild and primitive tribe of giants, the Beb- 
rykes.** The rays around the head, which lead Philostratus to recognize Apollo, might as 
well have indicated the star of Pollux. If this were true, the connection would be still more 
intimate. Both Amykos and Polyphemus, as well as Glaukos (15) and Proteus (17), are 
sons of Poseidon who is the main actor in the rest of the cycle. And this adventure of Pollux 
was part of the expedition of the Argo. In any case, it is evident that the two pictures 18 
and 1g belong to this complex. As to the arrangement of the pictures, one fact is important: 
the great island picture, with its extensive detail (17), must have occupied a comparatively 


20. See Roscher, op. cit., s.v. “Argo,” pp. 502 ff. Ficoroni Cista has already been observed by the interpre- 
21. The analogy of the picture as it is described by ters; see Steinmann, op. cit., pp. 89 ff. 
Philostratus to the well-known representation on the 
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- large space. On the other hand, the paintings of Polyphemus and “‘Phorbas” are more 


limited in their actions and scenery than those of Gyrai, Thessaly, the Argo, and the 
Isthmus. As a related pair, they should occupy parts of one wall. This seems indicated, 
too, for the interrelated pairs of pictures of Gyrai and Thessaly and for the two prophetic 
pictures 15 and 16. An entrance has to be placed between the picture of “‘Phorbas”’ and that 
of Gyrai, with which Philostratus begins. A window between pictures 18 and 19 might 
account for their more restricted size. The arrangement given in Figure 2 is therefore sug- 
gested. 
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Fic. 2—Room THE PRIMITIVE WorRLD 


The mythological relationships between the pictures of this group have already been 
pointed out. But a further analysis of its character is needed. Such an interpretation has 
to be based on a number of general aspects. One of these is the importance of the sea and 
of the actions of Poseidon and of his descendants. The second is that the earth is pictured 
in the process of formation in three paintings (13, 14, 16) in addition to the island picture 
(17) with its volcano and its split rocks. A third is the definitely primitive character of this 
world, where men, whenever they appear, are living a primitive life (17) or belong to savage 
and primitive races (18, 19), and where the first ship ploughs through the waves (15). 
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Our interpretation had best start by focusing on the dominant picture of the seven 
islands. This painting” contains many elements, and is so rich that the length of its descrip- 
tion is unparalleled in the two books of Philostratus. It has been suggested that this 
archipelago might represent the Aeolian Islands near southern Italy.“ But evidently Philo- 
stratus himself explicitly avoids such an indication in this case, although in describing other 
landscapes he does not fail to indicate geographical identity. He limits himself to the state- 
ment that these are not known islands of the Aegean such as Lesbos, Imbros, and Lemnos, 
i.e., his home country and thus familiar surroundings (17, §1). He goes on to describe the first 
island as somehow resembling Samothrace: that is evidently the meaning of his Homeric 
allusion to the “steep” and “‘fortress-like” island with a summit fit for Poseidon Panoptes.* 
He may indeed have thought of this for a moment. But afterward he takes us away from 
any real experience to the “high seas” and into a dreamy and fantastic world. Many of the 
elements of this description remind us of the earlier “sacred” landscape paintings.» There 
are hunters, fishermen, sailors, and peasants, and a bridge which unites two of the isles 
(§§3, 4, 10). But, as we have seen already, the spectator also observes traces of telluric 
transformations: one original island is split in two, and next to them a volcano is active 
(§§4-5). The religious element occurs too: Zeus is visible thundering (§5); we see a statue 
of Poseidon, and implements and figures of the Bacchic cult (§§7-9). In addition, details 
right out of a fairy tale appear: an island with a golden snake (§6), and that other island 
of Proteus which Philostratus says he would call the “golden island, if the poets had not in- 
vented this epithet for everything beautiful and miraculous.” In other words, he would 
like to have the term understood in a more specific sense. It is, to be sure, a Saturnine island 
of unbelievable wealth and fertility, and it alone has a town. This, too, is a fairy town—in 
fact it is only a palace, and in it lives and plays a royal child. Here we have a picture of 
that golden age of the childhood of mankind, of that Saturnine world in which the wealth 
of nature, the establishment of order by the gods, and the beginning of culture in the inno- 
cent infancy of humanity are illustrated. 

We have already seen that at one point in his description Philostratus alludes directly 
to the golden age. The picture which he describes is, indeed, a picture of the Fortunate 
Islands where the status of the golden age survives in a microcosm. Luckily, this point can 
be proved with a degree of certainty which rarely can be achieved in this kind of research, 
though strangely enough, the fact has escaped former interpreters. The descriptions of the 
Fortunate Islands, which were developed out of the background of the Homeric description 
of the Islands of the Blessed, have been collected and discussed in the interesting Johns 
Hopkins University source book on primitivism in the ancient world.* Aside from more 
general pictures, it includes three catalogues of the Fortunate Islands. Two of them, de- 
rived from different sources, are preserved in Pliny’s Natural History.?’ They are dry geo- 
graphical descriptions of allegedly real islands in the Atlantic which, it was supposed, were 
the substratum of the myth. The third narrative, by Lucian, is a parody on romantic 


22. Aremarkable analysis of the visual appearance of the 
picture is to be found in Welcker, op. cit., pp. 485 ff. 

23. Welcker, /oc. cit., mentioned this interpretation only 
as an afterthought. Since then it has been generally ac- 
cepted. The passage in §5 regarding the occurrence of the 
story of the Gigantomachy in Italy and Sicily does not be- 
long to the interpretation of the painting, but reminds the 
audience in Naples of familiar stories of the volcanoes in 
their part of the world. 

24. Iliad 13. 10 f. 

25. Compare especially the landscape showing islands 


(of the blessed?) in the tomb of Caviano: O. Elia in Monu- 
menti antichi Lincei, xxx1v, 1932, pp. 421 ff.; H. Wirth, 
Rimische Wandmalerei, Berlin, 1934, pl. 18, pp. 87 ff. (with 
a too late and absolutely unfounded date). 

26. A. D. Lovejoy,G. Chinard, G. Boas, and R. S. Crane, 
A Documentary History of Primitivism and Related Ideas, 
1, Baltimore, 1935, 290 ff. The poetic vision of Horace, 
Epod. 16, 1 f., breathes very much the same atmosphere as 
our painting. Compare, also, H. Jeanmaire, Le messianisme 
de Virgile, Paris, 1930, pp. 82 ff. 

27. vi. 202 f. (32 f.). 
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tales.2* In addition, Plutarch’ gives some scattered details in two different passages. In- 
stead of discussing the varied aspects of these different traditions in detail, it will be suf- 
ficient for our present task to give a simple synopsis of the interrelation of these sources, 


and of their connection with our description: 


Puitostratus | 1 (§2): steep | 11 (§3): flat; | 11 ($4): two is- | 1v (§5): v0l- | v (§§6-9):hills; | v1 (§§10-11): | vir (§12-end); small; 
and_ sheer; | farmers; fish-| /ands, originally | canic; Zeus | serpents, dra- | rocks; forests; | “golden,” two springs, 
running wa- |ermen; cult| one, united by gons; ivy, by- | seagulls; hun- | cold and hot; city- 
ter; flowers [of Poseidon | bridge; ony, vine; cult | ters palace; royal child; 

a) concave; of Dionysos dogs, apes, hare; sing- 
b) convex; ing birds;—going a- 
sailors, way far- shore 
ers 
Puny (Bero- “Planaria” | “Invallis”: con- “Capraria” (i.e. | ‘Pluvialis’’: 
sos) (i.e. the flat | cave. “Junonia” isle of goats) only rain- 
isle): trees water 

Puny (Juba) “Ninvaria”: “Junonia Mi- “Capraria”: big | “Ombira” (i.e. | “Canaria” (i.e. the 
(high because nor” and “‘Juno- lizards =Latin “Plu- | isle of the dogs): ruins 
of) snow; fog- nia”; stone aedi- vialis”): for- | now; many dogs 
gy cula ests 

Lucian Corkland: | volcanic volcanic volcanic volcanic volcanic flat; golden city; two 
Round town springs (of laughter 

and pleasure); king 
Rhadamanthys; sing- 
ing birds;—going a- 
shore 

PLUTARCH two islands, sep- | “Island of “Island of Kronos” 

arated by mar- | Zeus” 
| row street 


The comparison reveals a striking analogy. Pliny’s two descriptions have stripped the 
islands of their mythological meaning and fairy character. They explain analogous phe- 
nomena as physical features or relics of former human occupation. Plutarch, in his short 
remarks, stresses the mythological elements. Lucian, interested here only in satire and not 
in mythological or geographical speculation, generalizes, calling all the five central islands 
volcanic. On the other hand, in a parody of Plato’s circular Atlantis, he substitutes a circu- 
lar cork island for the first island. But he dwells extensively on the fairy features of the last 
island, although in our diagram only those features paralleled in Philostratus’ description 
have been mentioned. But these parallels are sufficient proof that his parody was based on 
a description of the mythical seven islands similar to that used by the painter. It is evident, 
too, that the “ruins” and dogs on this island mentioned by Juba are the mythical palace 
and racing dogs of our picture in an euhemeristic interpretation. The same is true of the 
big lizards on the island Capraria. They are the mythological dragons of Philostratus’ fifth 
island in materialistic disguise. The complete number of seven islands occurring here ap- 
pears again only in Lucian’s parody.*® Apparently the geographers, basing themselves on 
hearsay about islands in the Atlantic, were not able to locate as many as these. All this 
evidence is more than sufficient to prove that our picture represents the seven Fortunate 
Islands, and that it was inspired by a learned poetic or mythographical source. But we have 
still another indirect and striking evidence of this. Aside from Zeus and the Bacchic demons, 
the only mythological figure who occurs in the painting is Proteus. Beginning with Homer, 


28. Ver. narr. u. 4 f. as one, the split island. The number seven may have a 
29. Sertorius 8; De fac. in orbe lun. 26. speculative (Pythagorean?) meaning. In Lucian’s descrip- 
30. Lovejoy, op. cit., p. 297, note 2, also mentions the tion the town has seven gates. The dogs are related to 
number seven for the islands described by Pliny. But our Saturnus. 
synopsis shows that two of them (111) should be regarded 


| 
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he was connected with the Islands of the Blessed. He prophesies about them in the Od- 
yssey,* and it is this prophecy which still served the geographer Strabo as a point of de- 
parture for his discussion of the Fortunate Islands.” It is evident that his appearance in 
this painting is due to his traditional connection with the legendary islands. As it is, the 
painting which Philostratus describes is indeed the most comprehensive source for ancient 
speculation about the Fortunate Islands. However, I shall resist the temptation to discuss 
the varied and new aspects which this picture offers within the framework of related my- . 
thology. Let us return to our cycle of pictures after this necessary excursion and try to 
understand its meaning. 

Its aspects are indeed numerous. The first, that of the shape of the microcosm, is illus- 
trated twice in the island painting: first, by the active volcano which apparently was seen 
in the center of the picture, with Zeus throwing his thunderbolt against the mountain in 
the cosmogonic fight against the Giants. We have already seen that the idea is expressed 
again in the pictures in which Poseidon creates Thessaly, the Isthmus of Corinth, and the 
islands of Gyrai with his trident. These he splits in the course of his fight with Ajax. This 
very element of the split islands occurs again in the island picture. The fact that these two 
islands also occur in other sources on the Fortunate Islands shows that their appearance 
here was not invented by the painter, but only used again. 

The second aspect is the origin of religion and worship. In the island picture we have 
already seen Zeus as supreme god. Poseidon, who is a leading figure in the rest of the paint- 
ings, is present in an image. But Dionysus, the god of the fertility and abundance of nature, 
is present too and owns one island. He and his father Zeus are great creative powers. It is 
obvious that this picture reflects one of the late antique speculative religious systems, in 
which the different gods become manifestations of one supreme creative force. On the island 
of the Bacchic cult, the “Goat’s Island,” as it is fittingly called in Pliny’s sources,* a golden 
snake emerges from a cave. Here Philostratus is in the position of a professor who has to tell 
his students something about it. Thus he embarks upon a discussion of the meaning of 
snakes as guardians of gold in mythology. But he fails to explain why the animal itself is 
golden, although he honestly states the fact. Now a golden snake is intimately connected 
with the Bacchic mystery rites of Zeus-Sabazios, in which it symbolizes the renewed god 
Dionysus himself.** That is the reason why Dionysus, whom Philostratus believes to have 
temporarily left his island, is not visible in human form: he appears from the earth in the 
disguise of the golden snake. But it would, undoubtedly, be wrong to limit the religious 
background of these pictures to one particular denominational doctrine. Poseidon too is 
present and creative and even more often than Zeus and Dionysus. He not only models 
the earth, but he too is a god of fertility and prosperity. Thus, he creates islands (Gyrai), 
fertile lands (Thessaly), and harbors (Isthmus), and in the picture of the Fortunate Islands 
he appears as the protector of commerce and agriculture in a unique image, the base of 
which combines the prow of a ship with a plough. Another religious element is present in 
the demons and oracles. The soothsayers Glaukos and Palaimon are actors in two paintings. 
In the island picture, a third prophetic sea-demon appears—Proteus,™ whose other relations 
to this particular subject have already been mentioned. We shall return to him once more. 


31. Iv. 561 f. rived from a description of this island Capraria. 

32. 1. 1, 4-5; Lovejoy, loc. cit. 35. Arnob. Sat. v. 21; Roscher, op. cit., 1v, p. 254. 

33. Welcker, op. cit., p. 486. 36. For Proteus as prophet, see Welcker, op. cit., p. 500, 

34. It seems to me that the Bacchic island which is de- note; like Palaemon he is “Neptuni vates” (Vergil) and a 
scribed by Lucian, op. cit., 1, 6 f., in the beginning of the parallel figure to Glaukos; see Roscher, op. cit., s.o. “Pro- 


voyage, which later leads to the Fortunate Islands, is de- teus.” 
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But the general implication of all these epiphanies is clear: this primordial world is full of 
prophecies of the future! 

The third major aspect of the cycle, as has been said, is connected with the primitive 
features of human life. This aspect reveals itself in the absence of any architectural ele- 
ments with the exception of the fairy palace on the island of Saturn, an absence uncommon 
in ancient landscape painting. Men appear in varied actions as fishermen, hunters, way- 
farers, and peasants. Sailors, too, are just starting their first adventures. And, in a separate 
unit, the Argo picture also symbolizes that initial stage.*? But Poseidon is still busy shaping 
the harbors on the Isthmus of Corinth which will become the center of world commerce 
in the future. Indeed, as Philostratus tells in the description of the second of the islands, 
commerce is still limited to the exchange of natural goods between fishermen and farmers. 
And in this world in which the Gods have just vanquished the Giants, the savage tribes of 
barbarian shepherds who are themselves giants and sons of Poseidon are still making life 
dangerous. Thus Apollo has to fight the robber king of the Phlegyans (or Pollux the king 
of the Bebrykes) in order to make life and travel safe for men. Polyphemus, the leader of 
the Cyclopes, also belongs to these savage tribes, ““who do not yet live in towns,” though 
love begins to tame him.*® 

All this contrasts sharply with the most striking element of the island picture—the 
“golden” palace-town with its happy exuberance. This, the town of the Saturnian age, in 
which life is a joy and there is eternal play in the childhood of humanity, is governed by a 
royal child. This child is a last and extremely important element of the picture. As we see 
from a comparison with Lucian, the royal child in the palace has supplanted Rhadamanthys, 
the king of the blessed and judge of the other world. That might be considered quite a 
natural idea in a period in which putti were commonly used on sarchophagi for the sym- 
bolical representation of a blessed after-life.** But within a picture representative not of 
that other world, but of the Fortunate Islands of the golden age, the appearance of a royal 
child has another, though not unrelated, connotation. The birth of a royal child as a fore- 
cast of the return of the golden age of Saturnus is a well-known motive which was most 
impressively expressed in the poetic prophecy of Vergil’s fourth Eclogue.*° That this same 
prophetic character was intended here is further indicated by the presence of the sooth- 
sayer Proteus, the “‘primordial one,” who occupies a place near this island in the picture. 
Thus, at the end of his pictorial cycle of the primitive world, the artist turns to the ideology 
of the return of the golden age. The coherence and at the same time the profound specu- 
lative background of this cycle of seven pictures is striking, and it adds an entirely new aspect 
to what is otherwise known about antique painting. 

Although Philostratus was perfectly able to see immediately many of the implications 
of single pictures, he did not discuss this cyclic idea. He was not interested in it. Neverthe- 
less, it appears in his descriptions. It must be added that here, as in the cycle of Herakles, 
the same ideas and subjects do not recur in any other part of his books. 


37. Isit mere coincidence that Horace, Epod. 16, 57, says 
about the Fortunate Islands: “‘non huc Argo contendit’’? 

38. For such primitive savages, including the Cyclopes, 
see testimonials: Lovejoy, op. cit., pp. 303 ff. 

39. Welcker (op. cit., p. 487) in fact noticed the ideologi- 
cal similarity: “lusus pueriles non plane absimiles Amorum 
lusibus.”” For the relation of our picture to funeral painting, 
see above, note 25. 


40. E, Norden, Die Geburt des Kindes (Studien der Biblio- 
thek Warburg), 1924; J. Carcopino, Virgile et le mystére de 
la IV* églogue, Paris, 1930, pp. 21 ff.; H. Jeanmaire, op. cit., 
pp. 157 ff. 

41. Ovid Met. 11. 224 f. Proteus prophesies to Thetis 
the future grandeur of her son Achilles. Before the birth 
of Apollonius of Tyana, he appears as prophet to his 
mother: Philostr. Apoll. Tyan. 6. 
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Tue Room or ApHRODITE (iI. I-12) 


The first part of the second book, in so far as it precedes the description of the room of 


the primitive world, includes twelve pictures. Again a topographical connection is evident, 
although it is more complicated than that of the two groups previously discussed. Here, 
for the first time, we meet the above-mentioned interruption of one group of pictures by 
another cycle. The first picture shows singing girls in a procession to Aphrodite. Evidently 
some of the succeeding pictures illustrate the power of this goddess. The death of Hip- 
polytus after his refusal to love Phaedra (4), the love of Krithis and Meles (8), the suicide 
of Panthea on the pyre of her husband (9), and the death of Kassandra on the corpse of 
Agamemnon (10) are easily recognizable as illustrations of this sort. In regard to this last 
picture, Philostratus himself mentions the erotic relationship between the King and Kas- 
sandra, and its expression in the painting (§1). But the picture of an oriental queen who 
prefers war to the female destiny of love (5) also obviously belongs to this group. Philo- 
stratus himself stresses the point that like Hippolytus, the hero of the preceding picture, 
she illustrates the paradox of beautiful youth, unwilling to yield to the power of Love.® 
Thus we see a cycle of six pictures: 


a) Procession to Aphrodite (1) 

b) Death of Hippolytus (4) 

c) “Rhodogoune” (Hippolyte ?) (5)* 
d) Krithis and Meles (8) 

e) Suicide of Panthea (9) 

f) Death of Kassandra (10) 


As to the shape of these paintings, it is apparent that most of them should be rather high 
rectangles. In the picture of Hippolytus, this form is clearly indicated by the representation 
of mountains with personifications on them, and in the picture of Panthea by the appear- 
ance of a town in the background. The most natural reconstruction of the picture of 


42. Il. 5, § 4: 0b yap wou Soxei pay (“For I 
do not think she loves to be loved.”’) 

43. The name of this painting, as given by Philostratus, 
is very doubtful. The story of Rhodogoune to which he 
refers is known to us only in short excerpts from a more 
extensive story. His interpretation is based solely on the 
disorderly hair which hangs down on one side, because the 
queen interrupted her dressing to hasten into battle. Even 
if we accept this interpretation, as all the commentators 
have done, we do not know what romantic love story, to 
which Philostratus clearly alludes, was told about this 
woman. Possibly a reference to a popular story of this 
kind is preserved in a strange funeral epigram from the 
early imperial period (CIG 5724=Kaibel, Epigrammata 
Graeca, 1878, no. 685=IG xv, 499). The last two lines 
say: “Once the name, by which everybody called me, was 
Epagatho. But now they call me Rhodogoune from the 
name of aqueen.”” The reason for this adoption of the name 
of a legendary queen is undoubtedly to be sought in the 
strange circumstances of the death of this woman who, as 
the epigram says at the beginning, was stoned to death by 
aman. Such a tragic end of the “non-loving” queen could 
account for her appearance in this place in the cycle. But 
Welcker (0p. cit., p. 425) observed that the same story was 
told about Semiramis (Polyaen. Strat. 8, 26; Rhodogoune, 
ib., 27). We are, thus, entitled to recognize Semiramis too 
on the basis of the criterion of the disorderly hair. If that 
name applied to the picture, implications of the refusal to 


surrender to love and to her later tragic suicide would 
already be visible (Diod. 1. 4 f.; 13; 20. 5 f.). Semiramis 
who dealt cruelly with her lovers found a tragic end. But 
I hesitate to accept the whole interpretation. Philostratus 
indicates one antiquarian detail which fits neither Rhodo- 
goune nor Semiramis: this is a curious small shield “xai 
THs 7d péerprov Kai droxpav TO orépvy.” 
(“One should also admire the moderate size of the shield 
which is large enough to cover the breast” not “the shield 
of moderate size, but large enough,” as Fairbanks trans- 
lates). Why just sufficient for the breast? It is obviously 
a pelta, and this is the reason why Philostratus himself 
wonders whether this could not be an Amazon. But he 
rejects this idea, solely because of the fact that her chiton 
does not leave one breast uncovered. This amusing case is 
one of the best examples of the fact that he was viewing real 
pictures and had to find out what they meant. His archaeo- 
logical method in doing this may have been right or wrong. 
Being familiar with the commonest Amazon type of his 
period, he did not realize that that type was not the sole 
variety in use. Older art, at least—and who knows on 
what source that painting depended?—often did represent 
the Amazons with both breasts covered. Which is a better 
argument—the Amazon shield or the chiton? I tend to 
accept the former, and to recognize in this figure Hip- 
polyte, the queen of the Amazons. She, like her son Hip- 
polytus, who appears in the next picture, was a non-lover 
and met a tragic end. 
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Krithis and Meles also yields this form.‘ On the other hand, the procession to Aphrodite 
should have a more horizontal! shape. 

We may safely assume that these pictures occupied the lower main sections of walls. 
Where the cycle is interrupted, Philostratus turned to the upper part of that section where 
he had previously discussed the main picture or pictures. If this is true, picture 1, pictures 
4 and 5, pictures 8, 9, and 10 occupied the lower spaces of three walls of a room. 
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Fic. 3—Room or APHRODITE 


The remaining pictures of this section include a variety of subjects and show no definite 
relation to the lower cycle. Most probably they were friezes of smaller size. The picture of 
Achilles mourning over the corpse of Antilochus undoubtedly had such an elongated rec- 
tangular form (7), as is shown by its iconographic forerunner in the reliefs of one of the silver 
jugs from Bernay.“ The two scenes from the childhood of Achilles (2) also indicate a frieze 
shape. From the arrangement of Philostratus’ descriptions, it results that the pairs of pic- 
tures 2 and 3, 6 and 7, 11 and 12, each occupied the upper part of one wall. Despite the 
absence of any continuous coherence of subject matter, interesting relations exist between 
these pictures which are in harmony with the proposed arrangement. Pictures 2 and 3 are 

44. See Benndorf, op. cit., pp. 76 ff., note. 1907, pls. 47 ff.). 


45. Compare the similar frescoes from a house in Ostia 46. See AFA, xxi, 1938, pp. 89 ff. 
in the Vatican Library (Nogara, Le Nozze Aldobrandine, 
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apparently related:*’ the first one twice shows the centaur Cheiron and the boy Achilles, 
the second presents female centaurs. On the other end, pictures 11 and 12 show a similar 
affinity: 12 shows the birth of Pindar with Pan and the Nymphs present, and Pan and the 
Nymphs are visible again in a genre scene in 11. The two remaining paintings have no direct 
connection, but evidently each of them is related to one picture in the other two sections: 
Achilles mourns at the body of Antilochus (7) next to the scenes of Achilles’ youth (2), and 
the picture of a young Olympian victor is next to that of the birth of Pindar, the famous 
bard of such victories. On the other hand, if, as Philostratus suggests, this picture really 
represented the boy Arrhidikos,** who died in his youth, it would be a very suitable neighbor 
to the painting of the dead youth Antilochus. 

Figure 3 illustrates how all these relationships may be accounted for in a simple topo- 
graphical arrangement according to which the description proceeds by sections, and within 
the sections from left to right, and from below to above. A wide window or a wide entrance 
occupying most of the space of the fourth wall would explain the restriction of the decora- 
tion to only three walls. 

As we have said, only the lower or main pictures constitute a really coherent cycle. 
(Incidentally, all the heroines are Anatolian, whatever the interpretation of picture 5 may 
be.) This cycle symbolizes the power of love. The prelude, in a literal sense, is the proces- 
sion of singers to Aphrodite. Then follows the representation of two famous non-loving 
young people—a man and a woman, the former Hippolytus, being punished by the god- 
dess.*® The two subsequent scenes illustrate the tragic end of a virgin in love, and the faith 
of love beyond the grave. Within this group, the picture of Kassandra occupies a transi- 
tional place between the non-lovers and the lovers. Kassandra, the virgin priestess, re- 
nounces her virginity and priesthood only at the moment of death and, when it is too late, 
reveals her love to Agamemnon. In the next picture, Panthea dies in order to remain united 
with her husband. Finally, the happy end follows in the scene of Krithis and Meles, which 
symbolizes blissful union in everlasting love. This union, we may recall, results in the crea- 
tion of poetry, since Homer is its offspring. That fact, indicated in the picture by the pres- 
ence of the Muses, in a truly cyclic idea, leads back to the first picture with its emphasis 
on the celebration of love by song. Here, the prelude becomes the finale. 


THE Room or Dionysvs (I. 14-30) 


The existence of a cycle of pictures dealing with Dionysus and his activities has already 
been briefly discussed. The obviously related paintings are: the birth of Dionysus (14), 
Dionysus and Ariadne in Naxos (15), the punishment of Pentheus (18), the punishment of 
the Tyrrhenians (19), and the creation of a spring of wine in Andros (25). Although the 
general idea underlying this group is apparent, Philostratus himself does nothing to em- 
phasize it. This is again caused by the fact that he disrupts the order of his discussion by 
including other pictures which interrupt the various parts of the cycle. Once again his 
analysis clearly follows a topographical order, and includes the upper paintings of single 
sections in between and after the principal pictures. Consequently pictures 14-15, 18-19, 
and picture 25, each occupied the lower space of one wall. As in the room of Aphrodite the 
upper pictures show no comprehensive relation in subject matter, at least not one that 
could be easily recognized. But here, too, a number of relationships exist. Some of them 

47. Welcker, op. cit., p. 415: “supparis argumenti.” 49. For a similar moralizing interpretation see: Philostr. 


48. The elements which Philostratus describes hardly Apoll. Tyan. 6. 3. 
allow such an interpretation. 
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have already been mentioned. These upper pictures represent: Pasiphae and Daedalus 
(16), and the race between Pelops and Enomaus (17) on the wall over pictures 14 and 15; 
the sleeping Olympus surrounded by Satyrs (20), Olympus seeing his face in a well (21), 
Silenus sleeping and surrounded by Nymphs (22), Narcissus seeing his face in a well (23), 
and the death of Hyacinthus (24) on the wall over pictures 18 and 19; the childhood of 
Hermes (26) and the arrival of Amphiaraus in Oropos (27) over picture 25. As to the latter 
two pictures, it might seem doubtful whether they belong to this group. It may be safely 
assumed, however, that this room included them as well as the three succeeding paintings 
28 to 30. This would seem probable from the mere fact that the first book ends with picture 
30, not counting the evidently unrelated and inserted still-life (31). Also, we have already 
seen that the last picture (30), which shows Pelops receiving his later victorious chariot 
from Poseidon, must be connected with picture 17, illustrating his victory over Z:nomaus 
in that same chariot.®° Asin the room of Herakles, the description clearly moves around the 
room and, at the end, approaches the starting point again. Because of this connection, it 
seems probable that the extensive painting representing the hunt of a boar (28) occupied 
the lower space of the fourth wall, and that the succeeding paintings of the liberation of 
Andromeda and of Pelops were placed above it. 

As to the shape of these pictures, the description gives us at least some indications. In 
the birth of Dionysus as well as in the punishment of Pentheus, upper parts of the back- 
ground are clearly distinguished from the lower foreground. Therefore, these pictures seem 
to have been tall rectangles or squares. The same is true of the painting of Dionysus and 
Ariadne, as we know from the many pictures of this type still preserved. Consequently, 
the first four pictures in the cycle of Dionysus were squares or tall rectangles. The pic- 
tures of Andros and of the hunt, although they must have been equally high, certainly had 
a larger size and thus probably a more elongated form. On the other hand, a frieze-like 
shape is indicated for some of the upper pictures. This is true of the race between Pelops 
and (Enomaus, and of the death of Hyacinthus as they appear in the description. The same 
shape is possible for most of the other pictures.*' But, in view of the well-known icono- 
graphic type of paintings of Narcissus, and for economy of space, this picture and its coun- 
terpart showing Olympus in the same attitude (21) must have been tall rectangles. This 
frieze of five pictures (20-24) was thus organized in a rhythmic scheme: a, 4, a, 6, a. The 
length of this series makes it probable that the wall below was pierced by a large window. 


» The resulting scheme for the reconstruction of the pictures in this room is shown in Figure 4. 


The Bacchic cycle starts with the birth and marriage of the god. It goes on to illustrate 
the punishment of the incredulous Pentheus and of the Tyrrhenian pirates who are morally 
improved by their transformation into dolphins, and it culminates in the creation of the 
spring of wine for the benefit of the faithful. This whole development of ideas, and 
particularly the last picture, indicates the connection of this cycle with theological 


go. See above, note 10. It seems, that in 17 § 2 Philo- 
stratus casts a side-glance at picture 30, telling its story 
here without direct mention of the picture. In § 3 he 
says: ... re Spay (scil. Pelops), 
kal pixp@ clies, bre tods 
&jra...” (“and [Pelops] is of such youth and beauty 
as you saw [rather than ‘noticed’ as Fairbanks translates] 
a moment ago, when he was begging Poseidon for his 
horses... ”). Similarly, at the end of the description of 
the Andromeda picture (29), he seems already to refer to 
the succeeding painting (30) by the rather artificial compar- 
ison of Perseus and Pelops. 


st. This is particularly evident for the continuous and 
much debated scenes of the childhood of Hermes, 1. 26. 
The iconographically unusual composition of the picture 
of Andromeda in which she is freed by Eros and where 
Perseus reclines and receives refreshments from the Ethi- 
opians could also be explained by the use of a frieze. 

52. For Pentheus moralisé see: Carcopino, Etudes ro- 
maines, 1, Paris, 1926, pp. 135 ff. The moral improvement 
of the Tyrrhenians, see 1. 19 §6: “ ... 7a wey edn ixObwr 
ta xpnoTois Ex (“... as 
fishes in shape instead of men, and as good in character 


instead of bad.’’) 
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doctrines of the Bacchic mystery cults. Those who believe in the god and drink from the 
sacramental source of wine which he has so miraculously created will become wealthy, 
powerful, and handsome, and they will grow to heroic size (25, §2). Thus it is not surprising 
20 21 22 23 24 
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Fic. 4—Room or Dionysus 


to find the scene of a beautiful young hunter included at the end (28). The description re- 
veals a painting of monumental character and a relation to the Bacchic cycle must be 
assumed. The young hunter who rides on a white solar horse decorated with the emblem 
of the full moon (or rather the sun?) is clad in a Phoenician purple cloak. He is conscious 
of the fact that “the is beloved.” He might be the hunter Zagreus,® the young Dionysus, 
or Adonis. Both of them are hunters who, dying in the very flower of their youth, return 


53. For Zagreus the hunter, see Roscher, op. cit., s.o. “Zagreus.” 
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reborn as new gods, and symbolize the eternal renewal of life in nature. It is well known that 
both of them were confused and identified with each other and with the analogous Phry- 
gian Attis in the mystic speculation of this period.** Thus within the framework of our cycle, 
this picture adds to the ideas of victory, moral improvement, and the bestowal of benefits 
and happiness on humanity, the doctrine of the self-renewal of the god of nature and life. 
As in the room of Aphrodite, this last picture, in a literally cyclic fashion, alludes to the 
rebirth of the god whose birth is shown in the first painting. 

In this room at least some of the upper pictures, i.e., the five paintings of the second 
wall, seem to be related to the Bacchic cycle. Three of these pictures, those of Olympus 
and that of Silenus, deal with figures in the Bacchic myth. The other two represent Nar- 
cissus and Hyacinthus. They, too, are mythical boys who symbolize in their premature 
death and in their metamorphosis into flowers the regeneration of life in nature. It is worthy 
of note also that in the Narcissus painting such a connection with the religious ideology 
of the Bacchic cycle is definitely indicated by the representation of wine around the cave 
(23, §3). Under these circumstances, one is tempted to assume connections also between 
the other upper paintings and this ideology. But it seems hardly possible to establish such 
a connection clearly. It would lead us too far to discuss here possibilities of interpretation 
which at best remain conjectural. 


Tue Room oF THE RIvVERs (1. I-13) 


The remaining descriptions of the first book again show a Leitmotiv in the repeated 
representation of rivers. In this case, however, the situation is still more complicated be- 
cause of the fact that Philostratus apparently described three superimposed rows of pic- 
tures. The major cycle is composed of four paintings. They are: the Skamander, fighting 
the fire which rages through its plain (1); the Nile, with the personified cubits indicating 
the annual rise, and with a giant who guards its sources (5); Poseidon pursuing the princess 
Amymone and, on this occasion, creating an everlasting spring (8); Phaethon falling from 
heaven into the river Eridanos (11). The comprehensive ideas which led to this combination 
of four pictures are easily understood. The rivers and sources are selected from four parts 
of the world: Asia, Africa, Greece, and the West (in antiquity the Eridanos was identified 
either with the Po or with the Rhéne). The first scene represents the fight between the 
elements of water and fire; the second, the fertilizing power of the Nile; the third, the rela- 
tion between the sea (Poseidon) and the spring (Amymone); the fourth, the myth of Phae- 
thon falling into the great river Eridanos, again illustrates the conflict between fire and 
water, which here results in the origin of wealth: amber originates from the tears of the 
Heliades (the fiery daughters of the sun) falling into the Eridanos, as Phaethon, their 


54. See J. Frazer, The Golden Bough, London, to9r19, 
11, pt. 4. For Adonis see Roscher, op. cit., 1, 1085; Pauly- 
Wissowa, op. cit., s.o. “Adonis,” pp. 391 ff. For Attis: 
Hepding, 4itis, Giessen, 1903. 

55. For a similar cycle of pictures, see Petron. Trim. 
83; A. W. Van Buren, Memoirs Am. Ac. Rome, xv, 1938, 


77. 

56. The two pictures of the childhood of Hermes and 
of the oracle of Amphiaraos may be connected by means 
of the ideas of Falsehood and Truth. The notion of the 
former occurs again in the paintings of the other wall in 
mythical examples of the stories of Pelops and Pasiphae. 
It is also involved in the story of the capture of Silenus (22), 
in that of Narcissus (23), and to a certain extent in the 


death of Hyacinthus (24) through a mistake of Apollo, who 
is the deceived antagonist of Hermes in picture 26. Amphi- 
araos wears his laurel crown. In this picture (27) Oneiros 
is a main figure. He is the god of dreams, who reveals 
truth by deceit. The motive of truth and falsehood may 
have been connected with Bacchic mystery creeds. In 
favor of such an interpretation, one might point out, too, 
that a symbolism of black and white seems to unite several 
pictures: The horses of CEnomaus are black, those of 
Pelops and Amphiaraos white. Oneiros wears a white cloak 
over a black garment.—The vase painting in Roscher, op. 
cit., 1, p. 2053=Fairbanks (Philostratus, Loeb ed.), fig. 
15, shows Dionysus present in the scene of the liberation 
of Andromeda. 
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brother, dies in the river. As Philostratus comments Phaethon represents the “‘super- 
abundance of the fiery element in nature.’’®’ His death in the Eridanos, i.e., his absorption 
by water, thus refers to the same conflict between the two elements which is illustrated in 
the first picture. There the river is threatened by the raging fire; here the superabundant 
fire is absorbed by the river.** The process which there seems to threaten fertility, here be- 
comes creative of wealth. The same ideas of natural philosophy also conditioned the 
selection of the two other scenes of this cycle. Here, the story of Poseidon and Amymone is 
not simply an amorous adventure of a god.°® The story is as follows: When continuous 
drought threatened the Argive land, the king sent his daughter in search of water. Poseidon, 
seeing her threatened by a satyr (this, of course, is a purely poetical version), threw his 
trident against him. The trident missed the satyr (quite naturally, since he did not belong 
to the myth, and is not visible in our picture either), and hit a rock. Amymone took it out 
of the rock, and a beautiful and rich spring of water surged up from the wound in the rock. 
Within our cycle this myth has evidently been used in a a speculation quite close to its 
original significance. It symbolizes the interrelation of the sea and springs of water, for 
according to ancient theories the vapors of humidity arise from the sea in order to come 
down in rain and to create springs. It thus illustrates the continuous renewal of the wet 
element. And the same is true of the picture of the Nile. This river, with its yearly flood 
originating in the hottest and dryest part of the world and suddenly fertilizing the dry 
hot land, profoundly impressed Greek thinkers, as is well known. In our picture, the cosmic 
implication of the renewal of the waters of the Nile is emphasized by the figure of the giant 
replenishing the water of the river, and causing it to rise in personified cubits. He has al- 
ready been recognized by Welcker®® as Aquarius, the star which, according to ancient 
speculation, causes the annual renewal of the wet element in the Nile. It is quite interesting 
to note that in late antique speculation Aquarius is otherwise connected with the Eri- 
danos-Po," who appears absorbing the superabundant fire in the picture on the opposite 
wall. Among the upper pictures also three scenes are apparently connected and, in their 
particular character, stand out from the rest. They represent: the death of Menoikeus in 
Thebes (4), the death of Memnon before Troy (7), and Amphion founding Thebes (10). 
Two of these scenes show the death of a young epic hero and, in turn, two of them are re- 
lated to one place, Thebes. From their place in the order of the descriptions, it results that 
these three pictures occupied parts of the first three walls. As to their shape, it is clear that 
they should be squares or tall rectangles. In fact, in the picture of the death of Memnon 
the sky above is described as containing deities. In the picture of Amphion the partially 
constructed city walls of Thebes are visible in the background. City walls appear in the 
third picture, too. 

The remaining paintings of this section must have been visible between these upper 
scenes and the river pictures. In harmony with the indications given by the descriptions, 
and with their position, we may consider them to have been friezes. Their subjects are: 
Komos, a nocturnal procession of revelry (2); Aesop approached by a procession of the 
fables (3); Erotes harvesting apples and engaged in other playful activities (6); swamp with 
Erotes riding on swans (9); the long frieze “Bosporus” with love scenes, playful actions, and 
fishermen (12-13). It is evident that most of these pictures belong to the playful putti 


57. Transl. Fairbanks. Compare Lucret. v. 392 f. 59. Appolod. 1. 1, 4; Hygin., Fab. 169. 
58. Welcker, op. cit., p. 200, says about this painting: 60. Op. cit., pp. 232 f.; Steinmann, op. cit., pp. 30 f. 
“non volgarem hanc esse ignem, sed caelesti et asterii 61. Roscher, op. cit., 1v, p. 1468. 
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genre so familiar to us from Pompeii. That is clearly the case in pictures 6, 9, and 12-13. 
Here, too, belongs the Komos, whatever may have been the exact meaning of that painting, 
whose main actor was a child.® On the other hand, the picture of Aesop and the fables 


could only have a very loose connection with this genre (representing children’s books?), 
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and one might wonder whether it could not have been inserted by Philostratus. In view of 
the fact, however, that this would constitute a unique case within the descriptions of these 
topographical units, and that in the other rooms also such friezes do not seem to have strict 


62. Welcker demonstrated this character for picture expression “ofrw épnBos” (“not yet full grown’’). See, for 
12-13. Here, Eros is present in an image, too. the controversy on the interpretation, Steinmann, op. cit., 
63. That the main actor was a child is indicated by the pp. 23 ff. 
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and comprehensive relations, I do not feel entitled to exclude it from the reconstruction. 
As we said, the pictures of this group evidently were in the form of a frieze. There can be 
no doubt about this in the case of the “Bosporus” (12-13) and of the playing and harvest- 
ing Erotes (6). But it is also indicated in the picture of the swamp, which is composed of 
a central and two lateral parts (4), and it is the most natural scheme for the Komos (2) and 
Aesop (3) in view of their processional character. 

On the last wall, which contains such friezes (12-13) but lacks an upper picture, the 
upper section may have been pierced by a window. A reconstruction of the arrangement is 
given in Figure 5. 

It seems likely that the actual beginning was opposite the point where Philostratus 
entered the room, as was the case in the room of Herakles. In the upper scenes, picture 10 
chronologically precedes picture 4. That would make the relation of the sea to the springs 
(8) the initial picture in the cycle of the rivers. The continuous renewal and power to fer- 
tilize illustrated by the Nile would follow (5). After this, the conflict of water and fire (1) 
and the victory of the wet element (11) would complete a cycle, which, in this realm of nat- 
ural elements, somehow corresponds to the gradual development of growth and power in 
the cycle of Dionysus. 


Ill 


The preceding discussion included, with one exception, all the pictures of the first book 
and the first twenty-five paintings of the second book. The descriptions of the Elder 
Philostratus include only a few other pictures. Two of these are the still-lifes 1. 31 and 11. 26. 
It is self-evident that they are unrelated. Moreover, the rather perfunctory inclusion of 
one such picture in each of the two books shows the desire of the author to expand a given 
subject so that his book might also contain examples of this one missing type of painting. 
It must be noted, however, that these two descriptions of still-lifes have been carefully 
inserted in definite places. First of all, neither of them disturbs any of the five topographical 
units which we have reconstructed. In addition, one of these obvious outsiders marks the 
end of the first book. The other succeeds the description of the last room, that of Herakles. 
But it is followed, in turn, by eight additional descriptions. These last eight pictures of the 
second book show a remarkable absence of any such relation and connection as we have 
found everywhere else. They represent a variety of subjects: the birth of Athena, the 
Loom, Antigone burying Polyneikes, Euadne committing suicide, Themistocles and Xerxes, 
the personification of the Palaestra, Dodona, the Hores. The first four pictures may be two 
pairs, if picture 28 (the Loom) refers to the myth of Arachne. But each of these pairs 
would remain unrelated, and the same is true of the succeeding four pictures, which show 
no conceivable connection with each other or, for that matter, with any of the first four 
paintings. At first, this fact might appear rather puzzling. But, in connection with the posi- 
tion of the obviously later-inserted still-lifes, it is far from contradicting the results of our 
analysis, and it throws an interesting light on the genesis of the book. These unrelated eight 
pictures not only succeed the topographical description as an independent unit. They are 
also placed after the still-life which marks an original end of the second book as the other 
concludes the first. Apparently, they are later additions. It is very probable that, originally, 
Philostratus prepared his publication of the topographical descriptions with the addition 
of one still-life at the end of each of the two books.® At a later moment, either before the 


64. Ibid., p. 32. originally only two books were intended. Only two books 
65. This parallelism of only two still-lifes proves that are preserved in the tradition of most of the manuscripts, 
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real publication or else for a second edition, he added descriptions of eight other paintings.” 
There is no reason to doubt that he had seen them as well as all the others. But whether or 
not he saw them in the same place cannot be decided. The last description concludes with 
a sentence which proves that it was meant to be the end: “one should paint gracefully.” 

This genesis of the book may account for the vague and rather veiled indications about 
the character of the collection given in the Procemium.* As is well known, Philostratus 
says that the book originated in lectures given in a suburban villa near Naples where he saw 
the pictures in a stoa of “four, I believe, or maybe five stories.”** The vagueness of this 
expression has been used as an argument by those who doubted the authenticity of the pic- 
tures. It does seem rather evasive. But now the history of the book allows us to understand 
this very vagueness. We have seen that, in reality, he saw the bulk of his pictures in a num- 
ber of separated rooms. Inasmuch as Philostratus had added two descriptions of still-lifes 
and the final discussion of eight additional pictures for the sake of the publication of his 
lectures, he had to be deliberately vague in regard to the exact architectural and structural 
situation. But within this very vagueness he has preserved a precious indication in his re- 
mark about four or five architectural units. Indeed, our analysis shows that exactly five 
such units were described in his topographical tour! 

This leads us to another observation. As Philostratus says, the building was “‘a staa.”’ 
Our analysis has shown that the pictures were invariably seen around the walls of a room. 
These rooms may well have been adjacent to various stories of one of the extensive terraced 
porticoes of a Roman villa, as indeed such porticoes are generally provided with rooms for 
various purposes.® Our reconstructions, which have been based solely on the order and con- 
nection of the pictures in the different units, show a surprising repetition of a type of room 
provided with two lateral entrances near the front wall. This again is a very common type 
for such terrace architecture.”° From the reconstruction, it results that the essential differ- 
ences are limited to the position and size of the windows. This, too, is characteristic of the 
architecture of the Roman villa with its varied and sophisticated provisions for meeting 
the conditions of the different seasons. The writer is indeed tempted to recognize in the 
first four rooms four seasonal dining halls: The room of the rivers, barely lighted and in its 
very idea refreshing, would be a summer triclinium (aestivum). The room of Dionysus, with 
its small window and decorations which symbolize the god of the season, might be an au- 
tumn triclinium (autumnale). The room of Aphrodite, freely admitting the afternoon sun 
at one side, would be a hall for the spring (triclinium vernale). The room of the primitive 


including the best codex, the Laurentianus F. P and some 
secondary manuscripts have, instead of Book um, three 
books: (11. 1-10), m1 11-26), 1v (u, 27-end). This 
corresponds to the tradition of Suidas who mentions four 
books. See, for this question, Benndorf, op. cit., p. vu, 
note 1. Jacobs, op. cit., p. 42, pleaded for the solution that 
even before Suidas some of the editors had made editions 
in four volumes and that P used such a manuscript. This 
is very unlikely. However the mistake which we read in 
Suidas originated, it seems probable that P introduced a 
subdivision of the second book because of that incorrect 
information obtained from Suidas. That this is the case 
is also obvious from the fact that both F and P otherwise 
depend upon the same archetype. Moreover, the sub- 
division of Book 11 into three sections creates books which 
are proportionately much too small in comparison with 
Book 1. 

66. In fact, the length of the two books, the second of 
which now considerably exceeds that of the first (1550 


lines in the Teubner edition compared with 1389), becomes 
more balanced, although still not equal, if we eliminate 
pictures 27 to 34 (1288 lines compare with 1389 of the first 
book which, of course, includes the Procemium in the 
present form). 

67. That the Procemium, in its present form, is related 
to the entire complex of preserved descriptions, including 
the last eight pictures, is indicated by the Hores being 
mentioned as painting the landscape with varied colors 
and thus alluding to the present last picture of Book 1. 

68. rerrapwv oluat révre dpogav.” It is impos- 
sible to agree with Brunn’s translation (Rheinisches Mu- 
seum, 1882, p. 194): “in the fourth or fifth story.” Fair- 
banks translates quite correctly: “built in four, I think, or 
possibly five terraces.” 

69. For this type of structure, see F. Noack and K. 
Lehmann-Hartleben, Baugeschichtliche Untersuchungen am 
Stadtrand von Pompeji, Berlin, 1936, pp. 202 ff. and passim. 

70. Ibid., passim. 
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world with its Saturnine ideology would be a fitting winter triclinium (hidernale). But it 
should be stated explicitly that this is nothing more than a tempting idea which I dare to 
mention only in order to show how and why these rooms would fit very well into the 
architectural and ideal frame of life to which Philostratus himself ascribes them in his in- 
troduction. 

It is evident that the pictures do not represent a gallery, or the collection of a connois- 
seur. Philostratus does not call them a gallery, as modern authors have done. But he says 
that they were pinakes,i.e., independently painted pictures inserted into walls (Procem. §4).” 
It may be doubted whether that was true for the friezes also. But, as we know, the expres- 
sion is otherwise perfectly in harmony with the procedure of mural decoration. Further- 
more, he recognizes various masters, and we may believe him in this too. But his deliberate 
avoidance of mention of the names of famous painters” is quite natural, since he describes 
not single famous pictures of the past but parts of more or less contemporary mural cycles. 

We may well believe his story, as far as it goes. He happened to be in Naples in the villa 
of a friend whose rooms were decorated with extensive groups of paintings. Then and there, 
he lectured on them. His interest was concentrated on the task of giving oratorical expres- 
sion to the impressions gained from pictures." We should not use the obsolete term 
“rhetoric” implying that all this was only verbal fireworks; on the contrary, this wasa 
serious attempt to convey in words the striking impression and the poetic power of paint- 
ing.” It is true that in his age such an attempt could not be free from a certain amount of 
showmanship, of stylistic sophistication, and of learning. Nevertheless, in the opinion of 
this writer, Philostratus is much better than most gallery-talkers, and he has largely 
achieved his goal. His descriptions convey the flavor, the atmosphere, and the most striking 
features of these pictures. He has often been blamed for not accurately describing details, 
compositions, figures, actions, colors, etc. All this is true. But he did not intend to describe 
at all. He wanted to make the picture, as you saw it, speak. 

Concentrating on this task of making the single picture eloquent, Philostratus did not 
care about the cyclic ideas and the interrelations of these pictures. Fortunately for us, he 
missed this point. Because, if he had followed the real order of these cycles, modern criti- 
cism undoubtedly would use exactly that ideological arrangement to prove that all these 
descriptions were fictions and invented at the writing desk. As it is, his failure to account 
for the general ideas and the cyclic sequences proves that he really saw these pictures. Thus, 
these descriptions have basically the character of a periegesis. Their faults are practically 
the same as those of Pausanias (except that Philostratus has taste and is much superior in 
every respect), for in most cases he, too, does not describe, but uses the periegetic frame for 
a literary task. Philostratus’ emphasis is different and so is his task. He tells that he ied 
his audience around the walls of these rooms. As one does quite naturally with a crowd, 
he explained painting after painting in succession, starting in one corner and at the end re- 
turning to it. He paraphrased rather than described the paintings and pointed out the 
emotional values and psychological associations of each picture. His emphasis in this course 
on the appreciation of art was one-sided, as has been that of every professor of this kind 
after him. Later, like many orators and letter writers and teachers before and after him, 
he decided to publish these lectures as a model of his technique and style in handling such 


71. For the term Pinakes and its application to Pom- 73. Similar criticism: Kayser, op. cit., p.v; Bertrand, op. 
peian wall painting, see the interesting article of A. W. cit., p. 85; P. Friedlaender, Fohannes von Gaza und Paulus 
Van Buren, Memoirs Am. Ac. Rome, xv, 1938, pp. 77 ff. Silentiarius, Leipzig, 1912, p. 88. 

(brought to my attention by Mr. Donald Brown). 74. Jacobs says well, op. cit., p. xvi: “verbis exquisitis 


72. See Matz, Philologus, 1882, pp. 596 ff. in suam ipsius admirationem rapientis animos.... ” 
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a task. The work aims, as a book, to create standards for the oratorical interpretation of 
painting. When Philostratus prepared this edition, he preserved his original lectures in their 
casual topographical order. He used the description of two rooms for his first volume, the 
remaining three for the second. In order to complete the range of subject matter, he added 
two still-lifes, one at the end of each volume. Later, he decided to add at the very end a few 
additional descriptions of other pictures which he might have seen or lectured on in the 
meantime. Accordingly he wrote the present rather vague Procemium, which, nevertheless, 
still insists on stressing the original experience. 

As it is, these two books of the Elder Philostratus constitute a unique and very reliable 
source for the history of late antique painting. Again and again, in the course of future 
research, it will be necessary to compare these descriptions in detail with the art of their 
period. But that art is dispersed and nowhere preserved in the complexity in which it ap- 
pears in this book. Aside from the richness of individual material, it is the comprehensive 
character and the cyclic arrangement of paintings in large groups which makes this book 
extremely valuable. True, the cycles of paintings as they have been reconstructed here 
show a number of relations to the tradition of Roman interior decoration as we know it 
from Pompeian walls and their few and poor successors in Rome and Ostia. The arrange- 
ment of dominating pictures in the lower part of the wall, with occasional superimposed 
friezes and even with upper paintings between the cornice and ceiling, is still dependent on 
the traditional organization of “‘Pompeian’”’ walls.”* In some cases, the number of paintings 
included in one room may seem very large to modern observers. But compared with 
Pompeii, neither in the room of Dionysus nor in that of the rivers does it exceed or even 
reach the sum of pictures which in some instances are found in one room there.” 

The subject matter of these paintings, as the long previous discussion about their 
authenticity has shown, is also largely identical with that known from earlier Roman wall 
painting. But scenes exist which are hardly to be found in the earlier periods. The first 
painting, of the plain of the Skamander and the raging fire in the room of the rivers, the 
comprehensive picture of the spring of wine in the room of Dionysus, the extensive and 
ceremonial procession to Aphrodite, the pictures of Poseidon creating Thessaly and of the 
Fortunate Islands in the room of the primitive world, and the picture of Theiodamas in the 
room of Herakles, do not lack the background of an iconographic tradition purely by chance. 
These are all very outstanding pictures, and they were created to emphasize the central 
idea of their respective cycles. 

It is exactly this ideological character expressed in cyclic compositions which is the most 
important and striking feature of these works of art. Three varieties of connections and 
tendencies pointing in that direction had been traditional in ancient art since the Hel- 
lenistic age: the biographical cycle of a god or hero, the illustration of poems, and the 
moralizing combination of mythological scenes.” The first of these tendencies is to some 
extent represented here in the rooms of Herakles and Dionysus, the third in the room of 


75. The pictures in Gaza, which were described by 
Procopius and reconstructed in a stimulating book by 
Paul Friedlaender (Spatantiker Gemdldezyklus in Gaza 
[Studi e Testi, fasc. 89], Vatican City, 1939), in their 
arrangement on the walls with a lower monumental paint- 
ing, a series of frieze pictures and additional elements in 
the upper part, show dependence on the tradition which 
created the decorative systems of our rooms. Compare the 
diagram, op. cit., p. 85 and the reconstructions on pls. 11 
and 12. It is observable also, that here, too, the two major 
paintings which occupy the lower parts of the two walls 


deal with one subject, the stories of Phaedra and Hippo- 
lytus, while the upper friezes are only partially related to 
this cycle. The rhythmical arrangement—in these cases 
a, 6, b, a and b, a, a, b—of larger and smaller units within 
the friezes may also be compared with that of the frieze 
paintings 1. 20-24 in the room of Dionysus (p. 34 above, 
and Fig. 4). 

76. See, for example, Van Buren, op. cit., p. 79: twenty- 
one pictures in the relatively small room of the Ixion paint- 
ing in the house of the Vettii. 

77. AFA, xii, 1938, pp. 87 f. 
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Aphrodite. The room of Dionysus, in fact, has a direct forerunner in Pompeii in a triclinium 
in the house of M. Lucretius.”? There the triumphal entry of the child Dionysus is repre- 
sented between two lateral walls showing Dionysus celebrating his victory near a trophy 
and Herakles in the service of Omphale overwhelmed by drunkenness. The power of Aphro- 
dite, too, is illustrated in Pompeii in groups of famous lovers.” Cycles of Herakles appar- 
ently existed in many places. Among our paintings there is no example of the continuous 
illustration of poetic narration, although fragments of such narrative cycles were ap- 
parently used in some instances, such as the Pelops friezes in the room of Dionysus and the 
Achilles friezes in the room of Aphrodite. 

But admitting all these connections, one has to state the fact that as far as our knowledge 
goes programmatic painting to this extent and on this intellectual level does not exist in 
the early Roman period or before it. The most striking illustration of a basic change in the 
appreciation and function of art is given by the room of the rivers and the room of the primi- 
tive world. These two cycles are rooted in cosmic, philosophical, and theological specula- 
tion. The element of the water, its fight with fire, its eternal creative power and self-renewal, 
is the object of speculation in one case. The appearance of the primitive world, the origin 
of landscape and culture, the golden age and its prospective return are the topics of the 
other. The rooms of Dionysus and Aphrodite are more logical and more strictly conceived 
on the basis of systematic doctrine than their predecessors, with their rather vague illustra- 
tion of myths and of the power of the gods. The life, deeds, and suffering of Dionysus in- 
cluding the idea of the renewal of life, and the tragic, creative and eternal power of love are 
illustrated here. The room of Herakles, with its representation of the tragic fate of the 
superman, adds to the general speculations on life and nature, a reflection on human life as 
it is conditioned by character. One speculative trend thus seems to combine the various 
units into a broad outlook on all things. 

A question arises here which will not fail to stimulate further investigation, if this in- 
terpretation seems acceptable. Is it possible to classify the man for whom these cycles were 
made in any of the various philosophical groups of that age? The task does not seem very 
easy. In the second and third centuries a.p. a fusion between the old philosophical schools 
and systems, the growing importance of a vague eclecticism, and a combination of philosoph- 
ical and mystical-religious speculation was general. Certain features of these cycles seem 
to point to Stoic influences, as for example the fight between the elements in the room of the 
rivers.*° But the interpretation of the story of Herakles is absolutely contrary to Stoic 
philosophy, for in that school of thought he is the model of wise virtue. The room of Diony- 
sus, on the other hand, may reflect the creeds of a mystery religion rather than of a philo- 
sophical school.*! A Neo-Pythagorean inspiration seems possible for the entire complex. 

But, whatever the answer to this question may be, it is evident that an encyclopaedic 
speculation dictated the choice and combination of the major paintings of these rooms. In 
this respect, in their very profund intellectual background and in their systematic tendency, 


78. Herrmann-Bruckmann, Denkmdler der Malerei, pls. 
59 f., pp. 75 f., note 1. It is particularly interesting to note 
that in this room—unlike ours—the major picture of each 
wall is flanked by two small pictures of Erotes in Bacchic 
actions. A description of this room by Philostratus would 
result in a group of nine paintings 1 to 9. Because of the 
position of a secondary door, an additional confusion would 
result. Pictures 3, 5, 8 would be the major pictures of the 
cycle of Dionysus. Pictures 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 9 would be the 
pictures of putti. 


79. Van Buren, op. cit., and often. 

80. Compare the battle between Osiris-Nile and Typhon- 
Fire—from a Stoic source—in Plutarch Js. et Os., 33 f., 
58, 65, with the mythological motives which illustrate here 
the fight of the elements water and fire. 

81. Although this subject, too, might have been in- 
cluded in a similar philosophical speculation. Compare 
again Plutarch op. cit., 35, where Bacchus as creator of the 
Universe is the humid element which creates the “bodies,” 
earth, air, and fire. 
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these paintings are more related to the contemporary use of mythological and legendary 
painting in funeral and religious art than to the lighter and more playful attitude of ‘““Pom- 
peian” wall painting. Programmatic painting in this sense is, indeed, visible in the use of 
symbolic mythological scenes in funeral paintings from the second century A.D. on, and in 
the religious art of the mystery cults. On the road to the new and solemn function of theo- 
logical instruction in the service of the church, the paintings which Philostratus describes 
are of the greatest importance. 

Though these pictures may have included, and undoubtedly in a number of cases did 
include, adaptations and even copies of earlier art, certainly the entire series was the work 
of one period. Whether this was the period of Philostratus’ activity as a writer, which would 
date them in the second quarter of the third century, or whether they were earlier cannot 
be decided. But it is unlikely that they originated earlier than the late second century a.p. A 
datewithin the period of the late Antonine so-called “‘baroque’’style,i.e., between Marcus Au- 
relius and Septimius Severus, would be very compatible with certain characteristics of these 
paintings. These characteristics are among those which caused much criticism and doubt in 
the nineteenth-century discussion because of their “unclassical’’ style. Some of them are: the 
occasional use of continuous narrative without separation of scenes; the extreme impor- 
tance of landscape painting, which exceeds the customary achievements of earlier painting 
in a number of cases and culminates in the pictures of the room of the primitive world; and, 
finally, the common representation of scenes of night and fire, which in earlier art are very 
rare. From this point of view, the pictures described by Philostratus reveal a vital pictorial 
impulse in this age, of which we have otherwise only remote reflections. Although the 
author hopes that this discussion will contribute to the reéstablishment of the book of the 
Elder Philostratus as an outstanding source for the history of western painting, we shall 
always regret where formal problems are concerned the limitations of a description which 
aimed not to describe but to interpret what the audience saw. Even within the resulting 
limitations, however, Philostratus conveys by “word painting,” which is “‘but a bald thing,” 
the atmosphere of a great art and a remarkable period. 
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82. See AFA, XL, 1937, p. 115 and Olsen, idid., xLv, 1940, pp. 114 ff. 
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Fig. 1—Cambridge, Fogg Art Museum: Column from 
San Pelayo. Sts. Simon, Jude, and Matthias 


Fig. 2—Madrid, Archaeological Museum: Column Fig. 3—Madrid, Archaeological Museum: Column 
from San Pelayo. Sts. Matthew, James, and from San Pelayo. Sts. Paul, Peter, and Andrew 
Bartholomew (From a Cast) (From a Cast) 
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A SPANISH ROMANESQUE COLUMN 
IN THE FOGG ART MUSEUM. 


By W. R. TYLER 


HE William Hayes Fogg Art Museum owns a stone column,* carved with the fig- 

ures of three apostles, which was formerly in the church of the convent (until 1487 

a monastery) of San Pelayo de Antealtares, in Santiago de Compostela (Fig. 1). 

It is a companion piece to two other columns from the same church, now in the 
Archaeological Museum, Madrid. A fourth column, which once completed the group, has 
been missing since the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

These columns used to support the high altar of the church, before it was replaced by a 
baroque altar in the early eighteenth century. The problem of their date is still unsolved. 
As Professor Kingsley Porter wrote, they are “associated with the most poetic and vener- 
able tradition of Compostela,” for in the high altar which they supported was incorporated 
an older altar, closely connected with the story of St. James.? 

The apostles represented on the Fogg column are St. Simon the Canaanite, St. Jude 
(Judas Thaddaeus), and St. Matthias. The two columns in Madrid show respectively St. 
Matthew, St. James Brother of the Lord, and St. Bartholomew (Fig. 2), and St. Paul, St. 
Peter, and St. Andrew (Fig. 3). We do not know which were the apostles on the missing 
column. If we identify 1acoBus FR DNI on one of the existing columns with James the 
Less, in accordance with common practice, it is likely that the missing figures were Philip, 
John, and Thomas.* In this way, the twelve apostles would have formed a kind of guard of 
honor around the old altar of James the Greater, lodged within the main altar. However, 
the matter is complicated by the fact that, in medieval Spain, the appellation “Brother of 
the Lord” was used to designate both James the Greater, son of Zebedee, and James the 
Less, son of Alphaeus. For instance, at Santo Domingo de Silos, each of the pier reliefs of 
the Ascension and of the Pentecost represents James Brother of the Lord, and James the 
Less, as two distinct persons.‘ Therefore, this leaves the possibility that 1acoBus FR DNI 
on the San Pelayo column refers to James the Greater, in which case the last column would 
have had on it three of the four following: James the Less, John, Thomas, and Philip. 
While either of the alternatives is possible, the first is, on the whole, more probable. The 
figure of James is the only one holding a book in both hands; if it is intended to represent 


* I wish to express my thanks to the following for having stated); Arts of the Middle Ages (Catalogue of a Loan Ex- 
kindly allowed me to reproduce photographs: Miss D. hibition), Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1940, no. 166 


Shipley and the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Figs. 5 and 
6); Mrs. A. Kingsley Porter (Figs. 4, 7, 8, 9, 12, and 17); 
The Fogg Art Museum (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 14, and 15). 
Figs. 13 and 16 are from a photograph by Braun & Cie., 
Paris. 

1. Height 1.1575 m. Grey marble with fine dark veins. 
Traces of polychromy. Published by A. K. Porter, Ro- 
manesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, Boston, 1923, 
1, 220, and vi, Pls. 705-708; idem, Spanish Romanesque 
Sculpture, New York, 1929, 1, Pl. 59, and u, 4 f.; idem, 
“Santiago Again,” Art in America, xv, 1927, 96-113; J. 
Braun, Der christliche Altar, Munich, 1924, 1, 165, and PI. 
19; X. C. Garcia, Os piares do mosteiro de San Payo de 
Sant-Yago, La Corufia, 1931; E. Camps Cazorla, E/ arte 
roménico en Espana (Editorial Labor S. A.), 1935, p. 155 
and Fig. 23 (the Fogg column is Fig. 23b, and not 23¢ as 


and Pl. xx; Anon., “A Gift of Romanesque Sculpture 
from the Spanish Government,” Bulletin of the Fogg Art 
Museum, 11, 1934, 14-17; Fogg Art Museum Handbook, 
Cambridge, 1936, p. 36. 

2. For an account of this altar, and of the inscription on 
it, see the article by A. K. Porter in Art in America, loc. cit. 

3. The Catholic Encyclopedia, vim, 279; The Rev. Alban 
Butler, The Lives of the Saints, v, edited by H. Thurston, 
S.J. and Norah Leeson, London, 1936, 3; W. Patrick, 
James, Brother of the Lord, Edinburgh, 1906. 

4. Fr. J. Pérez de Urbel draws attention to this (E/ 
claustro de Silos, Burgos, 1930, p. 54), and states that at 
the time, in Spain, both St. James were considered brothers 
of the Lord. His opinion is also found in H. Flérez, Espafia 
Sagrada, 111, 104-105, and in Z. Garcia Villada, Historia 
eclesiastica de Espana, Madrid, 1929, I", 63. 
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the Epistle of St. James, there can be no question but that the apostle is James the Less. 

The chronology of Spanish Romanesque sculpture is still much debated, and it is, there- 
fore, interesting to consider carefully any monument which might shed some light on the 
problem. As far as I know, the columns from San Pelayo are the only important examples 
of Romanesque sculpture from Santiago de Compostela which were never part of the cathe- 
dral. In a detailed article, Professor Porter came to certain conclusions on the basis of his- 
torical evidence.’ I will try to show that this evidence is, in fact, irrelevant to the problem, 
and that any opinion on the date of the columns must be reached by a comparative exami- 
nation of their style, and of the character of the epigraphy. 

Since the ninth century, the tomb of St. James, miraculously revealed to the hermit 
Pelayo on the spot where the cathedral now stands, had been held in great reverence. The 
monks of San Pelayo had long enjoyed certain privileges at the altar of the saint, and 
authority over the ground immediately to the east of it. When the bishop of Santiago, 
Diego Pelaez (1070 or 1071-1088), planned the present great cathedral, part of the edifice 
was to occupy the monks’ territory, and they were forced to move. Their interests, however, 
were safeguarded by an agreement which was signed both by the bishop and the abbot of 
San Pelayo, in 1077. In 1105, the bishop of Santiago (afterwards archbishop), Diego Gel- 
mirez, overcoming the chapter’s opposition, built a new high altar over the tomb of St. 
James in the cathedral. In 1122, the church of San Pelayo was rebuilt from the founda- 
tions. In 1135, a silver retable was added by Diego Gelmirez to the cathedral high altar. 
In 1152, the monks of San Pelayo obtained redress of their grievances, which had arisen 
from the fact that the terms of the agreement had never been observed by the cathedral 
chapter. 

These are the essential dates in an attempt to solve the problem of the carved columns 
of San Pelayo from historical evidence. The primitive altar contained within the high altar 
of the church of San Pelayo is mentioned in a catalogue of relics dating from the end of the 
fifteenth century. The same altar was seen in 1572 by Ambrosio de Morales, and in 1605, 
Castella Ferrer wrote of the four sculptured columns of the high altar; this is the earliest 
mention of the four columns together. 

Professor Porter was of the opinion that they could only have been made in one of two 
years, 1105 or 1135. His arguments are, briefly, the following: When the monks moved to 
their new buildings in 1077, they cannot have taken with them the primitive altar of St. 
James which was in later years to be seen in their church, because: 

1. The twelfth-century Historia Compostelana mentions that Diego Gelmirez, shocked 
by the modesty of the cathedral altar, enlarged it in 1105 by adding a third marble slab, 
and made a silver frontal for it. The altar, therefore, was still in the cathedral, and not in 
San Pelayo, in 1105. 

2. Furthermore, this same altar was seen in the cathedral by the author of the Pilgrim’s 
Guide, written between 1122 and 1135. It may, therefore, have been in the cathedral as late 
as 1135. 

Now, when the primitive altar in the cathedral was enlarged by the addition of a marble 
slab, continued Professor Porter, it is probable that four corner supports were added in 
order to relieve the excessive weight on the central shaft. Were these our columns, later 
transferred to San Pelayo together with the primitive altar? Or, if this was not the case, 


5. Art in America, loc. cit.; also Spanish Romanesque Archiepiscopus Ecclesiam S. Pelagii de Ante altaria secus 
Sculpture, u, 4 f. The above represent his last opinion. Ecclesiam B. Jacobi destructa vetustissima & ignobili Ec- 
6. H. Flérez, op. cit., xx, 372: “Construxit quoque idem clesiola, quae prius ibi fuerat.” 
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the year 1135 may provide an indication of the date, for a silver retable was then made for 
the cathedral. If the high altar had to be remodeled in consequence, the primitive altar 
may then have been sent across to San Pelayo. According to this theory, either the carved 
columns went with it, or, if they did not yet exist, were made on this occasion for the church 
of the monastery. 

The validity of the evidence on which Professor Porter based his opinions depends on the 
presence, in the cathedral, of one primitive altar of St. James, and the transfer of this altar 
at some later date to the church of San Pelayo. However, it appears from the text of the 
Historia Compostelana that there were, in fact, two primitive altars, which differed suffi- 
ciently in size, shape, and material to enable us to distinguish between them with certainty.’ 
The older of the two, made by the disciples of St. James, according to the legend, consisted 
of a rectangular slab of white marble, a plain white marble capital, and a length of granite 
column. Later on, a second altar was made. The first of these always remained in the 
cathedral, was buried in the crypt when it was sealed up in 1138, and was recovered in the 
course of excavations carried out in 1878. The second altar, on the other hand, became 
the property of the monks of Antealtares. 

Professor Porter’s arguments, therefore, rest on mistaken identity. The existence of 
two altars absolves us of the necessity of accounting for the presence of the altar in the 
cathedral up to 1135, and its subsequent appearance in San Pelayo. The monks may well 
have taken their altar with them when they moved in 1077, after all. The connection with 
the carved columns is thus severed, and we are obliged to turn to the evidence provided by 
their style and the character of the epigraphy, in order to form an opinion of their date. 

It is at once clear that the columns have a distinctive appearance. As so often happens 
in Spanish Romanesque, it is difficult to classify the style, or to determine from it the period 
it represents in the chronology of sculpture. Certain characteristics seem to be archaic; the 
uncertain articulation of the figures, the strange faces with staring eyes, and the nature of 
the stylization of the drapery all suggest an early date. On the other hand, these very 
features may be due to the persistence of early forms and conventions at a later date. They 
conflict with certain refinements of style, to which we shall return, which contradict the 
general asperity of the figures. The only way to come to some conclusion is to compare the 
style with that of monuments whose dates are at least partially known to us. We can then 
hope to establish a connection between them, which may reveal the place occupied by the 
columns in Spanish medieval sculpture. 

The cathedral of Santiago provides us with an ensemble of Romanesque sculpture dating 
from the end of the eleventh century onwards. Among the earliest parts are the capitals of 
the ambulatory, of which an example is reproduced in Figure 9. The style is entirely differ- 
ent from that of the columns. Instead of the rounded surfaces and varied relief, the cutting 
is sharp, and the planes are simplified. The faces are full and somewhat monstrous, while 
those of the apostles are carefully modeled, and have a gentler, melancholy expression. It 
follows from this, that unless we take the columns to be earlier than the ambulatory capitals 
of the cathedral (an untenable theory from the point of view of style), they must be later. 
At all events, they have little in common with the first period of sculpture of the cathedral, 
which ended with the deposition of the bishop, Diego Peldez, in 1088. 

G. Gaillard points out that there followed an interval of poverty at Santiago, during 


7. The two altars are reproduced in A. Lépez Ferreiro, 1, Santiago, 1898, pp. 284 and 309. 
Historia de la Santa A. M. Iglesia de Santiago de Compostela, 
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which the work on the cathedral was interrupted.* As soon as Diego Gelmirez was elected 
bishop, in 1100, he appears to have taken up again the construction of the building. The 
next group of sculptures to be considered in relation to our columns is the decoration of the 
doorway of the south transept, called the Puerta de las Platerias. Most of the sculpture is 
probably anterior to 1112; the doorway as it now stands represents, with a few exceptions, 
a reconstruction after the riots which occurred in 1117, when part of the cathedral was set 
on fire. In consequence, the Puerta de las Platerias lacks unity of style, for some of its 
elements probably come from other parts of the building. It is, nevertheless, representative 
of the different aspects of Romanesque sculpture at Santiago in the first two decades of the 
twelfth century. Does it provide points of similarity to the style of the San Pelayo columns? 

On the right hand of the central figure of Our Lord, which stands above and between the 
two entrances of the Puerta de las Platerias, is a full length marble statue, in high relief, of 
St. James between two cypresses (Fig. 5). The inscription: ANF REX, must refer to Alfonso 
VI, who died in 1109. The statue, therefore, must be earlier than this date, unless we take 
the inscription to be commemorative, which seems unlikely for several reasons. In com- 
parison, the style of the columns seems massive and clumsy. The movement of the figure of 
St. James, the position of the head, the execution of the drapery, all combine to produce an 
harmonious effect which the San Pelayo columns lack. Compared with the delicate features, 
hands and feet of St. James, those of the apostles are coarse and exaggerated. The combina- 
tion of folds with curving planes, and the subtlety of the relief in the upper part of the 
figure, are factors in the impression of stylistic unity which it produces. On the other hand, 
the column figures present uncodrdinated elements of style, which contribute to their pe- 
culiar character, whether primitive or retardatory, according to personal opinion. As an 
example of this may be noted the poverty of the folds on St. Matthew and St. Bartholomew 
(Fig. 2), or St. Paul (Fig. 3). The tension which the lines suggest is not expressed in the 
relationship between the plain surfaces and the anatomy of the figure beneath. The function 
of the folds appears to be misunderstood; they are rather used as inert linear decoration. 
The immobility of the figures, natural in view of the place they occupy, is neither relaxed 
nor tense; it is cramped, and often contradicted by the drapery, as in the case of St. James 
and St. Bartholomew (Fig. 2), where the hem of the garment is agitated in such a way as to 
lead one to expect motion in the figure. 

The coarseness of part of the execution of these columns is accompanied by an appar- 
ently contradictory refinement of detail. The heavy ribbed folds, the massive anatomy, 
and the huge feet contrast strongly with the delicate rendering of the embroidery on the 
garments, with the detail of the faces, and the painstaking rendering of the bony structure 
of the toes. 

These inconsistencies suggest that the true character of the sculpture we are considering 
is not primitive, in the sense of representing an early stage in the evolution of a style, but 
retardatory, in that it combines certain primitive conventions with other, later stylistic 
elements. 

The decoration of the Puerta de las Platerias includes another figure, which, at first 
sight, appears to be connected with the apostles from San Pelayo. The St. Peter above the 
left doorway (Fig. 6), though of granite, has a certain similarity to our marble columns. 
While the eyes are not hollowed out, the shape of the face, the cutting of the eye-socket, the 
type of beard, and, above all, the characteristic line of the mouth, find a parallel in our 


8. Les débuts de la sculpture romane espagnole, Paris, 1938, p. 162. 
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Fig. 7—S. Domingo de Silos, Cloister 
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Fig. 4—S. Domingo de Silos, Cloister 
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Fig. 8—S. Domingo de Silos, Cloister: Detail of 
Head of Disciple, Journey to Emmaus 


Fig. 1o—Cambridge, Fogg Art Museum: 
Detail of Fig. 1, St. Jude 


Fig. g—Santiago de Compostela: Ambulatory Capital 


Fig. 11—Madrid, Archaeological Museum: 
Detail of Fig. 2, St. James (From a Cast) 
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figures. The general proportions are also comparable; but here the resemblance ends, and 
the real differences in the quality of the style are inescapable. The drapery of the St. Peter 
is handled with greater consistency than on the column figures; the folds are more varied, 
and are more successfully related to the figure itself. The relief is deeper; compare, for 
instance, the way in which the head stands out from the neck, and the more incisive carving 
of the hands on the St. Peter. The pose of the body is freer, and the proportions are less 
exaggerated. It is difficult to imagine that the same workshop could have produced the 
St. Peter and St. James of the Puerta de las Platerias, and the figures on the columns from 
San Pelayo. If we wish to regard these as earlier than the Platerias sculpture, it is necessary 
to produce comparable dated material before 1100. This has been found to be impossible, 
and what similarity of style exists between the Platerias doorway and the San Pelayo 
figures, points to a subsequent date for the latter. 

However, if we accept the foregoing, the question remains: how much later? It would 
be easier to give an answer if the date of the pier reliefs of Santo Domingo de Silos were 
settled, since there appears to be some connection between them and the columns. Much 
has been written on the subject in the last forty years, but the problem of their date still 
arouses great divergence of opinion. Excluding arguments which seem to reflect a desire to 
defend or attack national prestige, we may take an article by G. Gaillard as the most con- 
vincing exposition of the arguments favoring a date in the second quarter of the twelfth 
century.’ The tendency of American scholars, following the revolutionary lead of Professor 
Kingsley Porter, has been to assign a much earlier date to the sculpture. It need hardly be 
said that this line of approach has been sympathetically received by Spanish archaeologists. 
In a recent article, Dr. Meyer Schapiro advocates a date between 1081 and 1118 (probably 
before 1109), for the six early pier reliefs.1° His conclusions, however, are based to a large 
extent on historical and iconographic evidence, which does not categorically exclude the 
possibility of a later date than he is, at present, willing to consider. No one will argue with 
his terminus post quem of 1081 (marking the introduction of the Roman rite in Silos) for the 
sculptures, but the arguments for a terminus ante quem of 1109 or 1118 hardly seem to out- 
weigh those marshaled by Gaillard and the much-abused French “orthodox school.” 

In a forthcoming book, Mr. W. M. Whitehill, Jr., comes to the conclusion that “... the 
first cloister sculptor must either have finished his work and disappeared before 1100, or 
have begun it not earlier than, say, 1110.” If we accept Dr. Schapiro’s estimate of the 
effect on the construction of the cloister of the period of poverty between 1109 and 1120 
as well as Mr. Whitehill’s arguments, the early group of sculptures is further relegated to the 
eleventh century. 

One of the most peculiar features of the figures on two of the San Pelayo columns is the 
position of the legs, of which St. James (Fig. 2) provides the most striking example. The 
knees almost touch, the lower parts of the legs diverge, and end in huge feet which point 
inwards, so that the big toes meet. This X-form has no equivalent in any of the figures on 
the cathedral, and is not determined, in any way, by the function of the figure; on the con- 
trary, it detracts from the vertical columnar effect. 

Now, the closest parallel to this stance occurs in Silos, more particularly on the two 


g. “L’église et le cloitre de Silos,” Bulletin monumental, 11. Spanish Romanesque Architecture of the Eleventh 
XCI, 1932, 39-80. Century, Oxford University Press. I wish to express my 
10. M. Schapiro, “From Mozarabic to Romanesque in thanks to Mr. Whitehill for his kindness in allowing me to 
Silos,” Art BuLLETIN, xx1, 1939, 313-74 (especially notes read and make use of the proofs of his book, actually in 


1 and 215). press (February 1941). 
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earliest reliefs: the Ascension (Fig. 4) and the Pentecost (Fig. 7). In the Pentecost, each of 
the six figures in the front row has its feet turned inwards, as on the San Pelayo column, 
with the important difference that, at Silos, the legs are actually crossed, so that what ap- 
pears to be the right foot of each figure is, in fact, the left. In the scene of the Ascension, 
the legs of the third figure from the right are not crossed, and the position of the feet is 
natural. In spite of this the body is represented in a constrained pose, similar to that of 
the other figures, whose legs are crossed. This ambiguous tendency of the drawing at Silos, 
which has perhaps not yet been sufficiently considered in arguments on the date of the 
sculpture, finds its ultimate expression in the columns of San Pelayo. Here, as there, we 
see the same unstable pose, but the cross-legged stance has been misunderstood to an even 
greater degree. Not realizing that the legs were crossed, the artist of the San Pelayo columns 
retained only the visual impression of the position of the feet, and unconsciously rationalized 
what he saw, by placing the right foot on the right side, and the left foot on the left side. 
It is significant that the horizontal motion of the drapery is most pronounced in the figure 
whose pose is most exaggerated. The flow of the folds, originally occasioned by the crossing 
of the legs, contradicts the now static character of the figure. 

Within the orderly composition of the Silos reliefs, which Dr. Schapiro has so convinc- 
ingly analyzed and explained, there is further evidence to suggest a relatively advanced 
style, which has drawn on and transformed earlier models. Dr. Schapiro has revealed the 
origins of the style of the sculptures, which represents an interplay between Mozarabic and 
Romanesque elements. However, it would seem that still further examination of the reliefs, 
from the point of view of style, might help to determine the stage they represent in the 
development of Romanesque art. 

It is interesting to compare the head of one of the pilgrims in the scene of the Fourney 
to Emmaus (Fig. 8), with that of Judas Thaddaeus on the column in the Fogg Museum 
(Fig. 10). Taking into account the difference between a relief and sculpture in the round, 
similarity is apparent in the nose, in the treatment of the hair coming low over the eyes, 
and in the hair on the upper lip. The degree of the modeling is more pronounced on the 
column-figure, and the scale of the cutting is coarser than at Silos. Both figures have the 
curious parallel lines on the neck, evoking taut sinews; at Silos they are incised, whereas at 
San Pelayo they are rendered in relief. The deformed ears of the San Pelayo heads have no 
parallel in Silos, where representation of the ear hardly occurs. The treatment of the eye 
is also notably different. It is clear that at Silos, the pupil consisted of a lead or jet inlay. 
On our figures, however, the cavity itself is so enlarged as to constitute the whole eye, which 
thus acquires an illusionistic character of its own, through the play of light and shade on the 
concave surface (e.g., St. James, Fig. 11). It may be questioned whether the eyes were ever 
intended to be filled with lead or jet. The rounded rims of the “cups” and their sloping 
sides do not seem suitable for this. On the earlier sculpture at Santiago, the drill-hole is 
independent of the structure of the eye. For example, in the scene of the Expulsion of Adam 
and Eve on the Puerta de las Platerias, the convention is the same as at Silos. Similarly, 
in the Betrayal of Christ, on the tympanum of the Passion in the same doorway, there is a 
simple treatment of the eyes. The complication of this feature on the San Pelayo figures 
suggests an acquaintance with models other than the sculpture of the cathedral. 

From this preliminary survey, our conclusions are, briefly, the following: there is no 
doubt that the San Pelayo columns are later than the early sculpture of the cathedral of 
Santiago de Compostela, and of the monastery at Silos. Their style appears to be indebted 
to both monuments, but principally to the latter, from which they do not seem to be sep- 
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arated by as long an interval of time as the chronology of Mr. W. M. Whitehill, Jr. and 
of Dr. Schapiro would require. 

One of the refinements in the execution of the column-figures, to which I have already 
alluded, is the extraordinary painstaking rendering of the unpleasantly large feet. Toes of 
exaggerated length occur on some of the figures on the Puerta de las Platerias, such as the 
angels sounding a trumpet, in the spandrel between the two entrances. The drawing of the 
feet, however, is simpler, and the execution less realistic than on our columns. Even where 
attention has been paid to anatomy, as in the case of the saints on the niched columns 
flanking the entrances, the rendering is restrained compared with that at San Pelayo. On 
the other hand, the feet of the apostles from S. Etienne of Toulouse, dating from the second 
quarter of the twelfth century (Fig. 17), have this same grossness. The feet of the figures 
on the Silos reliefs are also treated realistically, with careful alignment of the toes, and an 
illusion of sinews under the skin. 

The intricate pattern of the embroidered bands which run along the hem of the tunic 
of the column-figures, is yet another detail which contrasts with the primitive appearance 
of the sculpture. While the separate elements of which the design is composed are common 
to Romanesque art of an earlier date, their juxtaposition in bands on such a small scale does 
not occur, as far as I know, in early twelfth-century sculpture in Spain or France. However, 
the same apostles from S. Etienne, which presented a point of similarity in the treatment of 
the feet, also have heavy bands of embroidery, with almost identical patterns, round their 
necks and on their garments (Fig. 12). The same kind of decoration occurs on figures of the 
capitals from the cloister of the same church. The composite pattern consisting of a broken 
line between two pearl bands, on the hem of the tunic of Matthias (Fig. 15) is the same as 
that on the mitre of the seated archbishop on the fragment of the tomb of Odo, abbot of 
S. Remi, Reims, who died in the year 1151 (Fig. 13), while the pattern of the border of the 
robes of the same figure (Fig. 16) is the same as that on the hem of the tunic of Simon 
(Fig. 14).12 This is not to imply that Reims and Toulouse exerted a direct influence on 
Santiago de Compostela in this particular case. However, the fact that the closest parallels 
to the decoration on the San Pelayo figures, which I have been able to find, come from rela- 
tively late examples of French Romanesque sculpture, is an additional argument in favor 
of a later date for the columns than their archaic character at first suggests. 

The value of epigraphy as a factor in establishing the date of a monument is debatable. 
It may be said at once that the lettering on the columns does not enable us to come to 
definite conclusions about their date. As in the style, so in the inscriptions of these figures, 
there is much that recalls the eleventh century. It is my belief that the forms employed are 
retardatory in both cases, and this view finds support in an analysis of the letters. There 
are, in all, nine names (one on each halo), and an inscription on the scroll held by St. Paul. 
The names are sometimes preceded by a cross (James, Bartholomew, Peter, and Simon) or 
by a conjunction (Jude and Matthew). A punctuation sign occurs before Paul and after 
Andrew. It is surprising that punctuation and conjunctions should be employed on isolated 
figures. This suggests the possibility that the inscriptions were copied from, or inspired by, 
a monument on which the apostles were represented in sequence, or in pairs, on one plane. 

The inscription on the scroll held by St. Paul reads as follows: EGo PAULUS CUPIO DIS- 
SOLVI ET CUXPOEE (CUM CHRISTO ESSE) MULTO MELIUS. The text is a paraphrase of part of 
verses 23 and 24 of the first chapter of the Epistle to the Philippians which read: “‘Coarctor 


12. Catalogue de I’exposition des trésors de Reims, Paris, l art francais, Paris, 1937, no. 951. 
1938, no. 78 and Plate x11; Catalogue des chefs d’euvre de 
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autem e duobus: desiderium habens dissolvi, & esse cum Christo, multo magis melius: 
permanere autem in carne, necessarium propter vos.” The quotation on the scroll is in- 
complete, and the meaning is thereby altered. I have not been able to find another example 
of this text among the inscriptions held by St. Paul, nor does it appear to have been used 
in the Mozarabic liturgy." It is perhaps unnecessary to look for any particular significance 
in the choice of the text, which may merely allude to the humility of the saint. 

The character of the lettering on the columns is complex. The forms include the Visi- 
gothic ST] (which does not appear at Silos) four times, no two being exactly alike. The 
square T is used twice. The letter O assumes a variety of shapes, including the bean- 
shaped § and Q. The () (M) with the curving right leg contrasts with the archaic forms 
of other letters in the inscriptions. In short, these offer much variety, but, in the present 
state of our knowledge, we are unable to come to a definite conclusion as to their date. For 
our purpose, it is sufficient to note that, as far as one can tell, their character is not incon- 
sistent with a date in the second quarter of the twelfth century. 

I have attempted to show that the date of the San Pelayo columns must be determined 
by a comparison of their style with that of other monuments, since the historical evidence 
is inadequate. The figures have points of resemblance to the style of part of the Puerta de 
las Platerias, in Santiago Cathedral. However, the differences are too great to allow us to 
attribute the columns to the same workshop, which flourished in the first two decades of the 
twelfth century. The pier reiiefs at Silos, on the other hand, are related to the columns in 
details of form and style. Such a relationship is difficult to account for if the early dating 
of Silos is accepted. If, however, the reliefs belong to the second quarter of the twelfth 
century, as Gaillard believes, their connection with the column-figures is explicable. The 
character of the epigraphy does not permit us to draw any positive conclusions, but it is 
compatible with a date in the second quarter of the twelfth century. 

Thus, all the evidence we can muster seems to indicate that the columns were made 
between 1125 and 1150, and probably nearer the latter year. The retardatory character of 
the style of the sculpture suggests that after the second great building campaign of the 
cathedral, there was a period of stagnation at Santiago de Compostela. This inactivity, 
which we should expect from the troubled history of the times, lasted until the end of the 
twelfth century, when the workshop of Master Matthew erected the great west doorway, 
known as the Pértico de la Gloria. 


[HARVARD UNIVERSITY] 


13. For a bibliography and further details about the Silos by Dr. Schapiro, to whom I am indebted for informa- 
inscriptions of St. Paul, see pages 363-64 of the article on tion on this point. 
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Fig. 12—Toulouse, S. Etienne: Detail of Embroidery Fig. 13—Reims, Tomb of Odo: 
on Apostles Detail of Head 


Fig. 14——St. Simon: Detail of Hem Fig. 15—St. Matthias: Detail of Hem 


Fics. 14-15—CampripGe, Focc Arr Museum: Detai_s oF Fic. 1 


Fig. 16—Reims, Tomb of Odo: Detail of Hem Fig. 17—Toulouse, S. Etienne: Detail of Apostles 
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A DOCUMENTED ALTARPIECE BY 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 


By MILLARD MEISS 


HEN a panel representing a saint by Piero della Francesca (Fig. 2) emerged 

from obscurity and passed into the Frick Collection in 1936, it was generally 

recognized to be part of a polyptych of which two other leaves were known, 

a St. Michael in the National Gallery, London (Fig. 1), and a saint usually 
called Thomas Aquinas in the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum, Milan (Fig. 3).? For reasons of style, 
the panels in London and Milan have always been dated late in Piero’s career, at the end 
of the ’sixties or in the early ’seventies.? The only attempt to provide “external” evidence 
for their date, and also for their place of origin, was made some time ago by Tancred 
Borenius. In a footnote to a book review published in 1916,‘ he remarked that the saint 
in Milan is not Thomas Aquinas, as was commonly supposed, but the popular Augustinian 
Nicholas of Tolentino, and that the panel, therefore, was probably part of an altarpiece 
painted in accordance with a commission given to Piero in 1454 by the church of S. Agostino 
in Borgo Sansepolcro. Subsequent writers on Piero have completely ignored Borenius’ 
suggestion, but further investigation, with the additional evidence provided by the panel 
in the Frick Collection, can, I believe, transform it from hypothesis into fact. This study 
involves a reconstruction of the polyptych as well as a consideration of other late works by 
Piero and the possibility of their relationship with paintings by Jan van Eyck. 

Reference to a painting by Piero della Francesca in S. Agostino, Borgo Sansepolcro, was 
first made by Giorgio Vasari: “Nel convento de’frati di Santo Agostino (in Borgo Sanse- 
polcro) dipinse la tavola dello altare maggiore, che fu cosa molto lodata.”> The painting 
to which Vasari referred was, until the later nineteenth century, believed to be a panel 
representing the Assumption of the Virgin which stood on the high altar of S. Agostino.® 


1. This study was prompted by an invitation of The 
Frick Collection extended to me and my graduate students 
at Columbia University to work, in the Collection itself, 
with one of the early Italian paintings. I wish to thank 
the Collection for facilitating study of the panel in various 
ways, and also for permission to reproduce the copyright 
photographs of the panel by Piero. Many of the problems 
which arose could not have been solved without the great 
resources of the Frick Art Reference Library. I am in- 
debted for several valuable observations to two members 
- my class, Miss Morna Crawford and Mr. Charles Le 

air. 

2. The panels in the Frick Collection and in London each 
measure 52} by 23 inches (for the St. Michael in London, 
cf. The National Gallery, Catalogue of the Pictures, London, 
1921, p. 106). The panel in Milan measures 53} by 23% 
inches (1.36 by .59 m.; cf. Catalogo del Museo Poldi-Pezzoli, 
Milan, 1911, no. 598). This difference of one inch in height 
is discussed below, p. 61 f. 

All three of the panels were at one time in Milan. One 
is still there. The St. Michael was formerly in the Fidanza 
collection in that city, and then in that of Sir Charles 
Eastlake (cf. Catalogue of the National Gallery, loc. cit.). 
When the third panel passed into the Frick Collection, it 
bore on the back a seal with the Austrian double eagle and 
a medallion in the center containing the letters r1 (probably 
Francis I of Austria, 1792-1835). The incomplete inscrip- 


tion ADEMIA around the circumference of the shield can be 
completed, by comparison with similar shields, as G.R. 
ACADEMIA DI MILANO. A second shield on the back of the 
panel contains two oval cartouches surmounted by a 
count’s coronet and on either side a small lion rampant. 
This has been identified almost certainly as the shield of 
a Spanish ducal entail, and although the charges on the 
dexter cartouche are almost entirely defaced, those on the 
sinister one belong to the Dukes of Cardona (eighteenth 
century). Just before the panel was acquired by the Frick 
Collection it belonged to the von Miller family in Vienna 
(Molly, August, and Arthur von Miller owning it in suc- 
cession). For this information on the history of the Frick 
panel, and for the identification of the shields, I am in- 
debted to the Director of the Frick Collection, Mr. Fred- 
erick Mortimer Clapp. 

3. Cf. R. Longhi, Piero della Francesca, London, 1930, 
p. 113; R. van Marle, Development of the Italian Schools, 
The Hague, x1, 1929, p. 86. 

4. Burlington Magazine, xx1x, 1916, 162, note 4. 

5. G. Vasari, Le Vite, 1st ed. of 1550, republished by C. 
Ricci, Milan (n.d.), 1, 72; 2nd ed. (1568) edited by G. 
Milanesi, Florence, 1878, 1, 493. 

6. Margherita Vedova Pichi, Vita di Piero della Fran- 
cesca, Florence, 1835, p. 20; L. Coleschi, Storia della Citta 
di Sansepolcro, Citta di Castello, 1886, pp. 179-80 (Coleschi 
says that Milanesi also believes the Assumption to be the 
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Recently this work passed into the Pinacoteca of Sansepolcro (Fig. 4). The inclusion of this 
panel in the ceuvre of Piero seemed confirmed when, in 1885, Gaetano Milanesi published 
a document of commission to Piero for a painting for the high altar of S. Agostino, and also 
a payment to the painter in 1469 for this work.’ A few scholars, such as Lanzi and Rosini,® 
had already doubted, however, that the panel could have been painted by Piero; and 
Cavalcaselle,® with his usual acute perception, ascribed the work to a minor Umbrian 
master, either Gerino da Pistoia or, more probably, Francesco di Citta di Castello, also 
called “Il Tifernate.”!° Thereafter no student of the Italian Quattrocento attributed this 
mediocre painting to Piero himself, but a compromise with the older opinion was sometimes 
attempted. Adolfo Venturi," for example, observing quite correctly that certain parts of 
the work, especially the low wall with panels of serpentine and porphyry, are reminiscent 
of Piero, suggested that the altarpiece was actually the one allocated to Piero, but that it 
was executed by the youthful Perugino, then supposedly an assistant in Piero’s shop. 
Borenius” criticized Venturi’s hypothesis by pointing to the fact that whereas the 4ssump- 
tion is now, and almost certainly always was, a single panel without any “‘wings,” the com- 
mission clearly calls for a polyptych (tabulam que est de tabulis compositam).™ Despite this 
indication, and the fact that the commission does not specify the subject, the authors of 
several recent monographs on Piero state that the documents of 1454 and 1469 refer to an 
Assumption of the Virgin. Borenius further remarked that three of the four saints in the 
foreground of the 4ssumption—Francis, Clare, and Louis of Toulouse—are Franciscan, and 
that the iconography would therefore preclude the execution of this work for an Augustinian 
church. He suggested" that, inasmuch as the church in question passed, in 1555, from the 
Augustinian order to the Clarissan, the nuns brought the 4ssumption with them from their 
former house in Sansepolcro (Monastero della Strada),"* and placed it on the high altar of 
their new church. The Augustinians, on the other hand, may have taken their altarpiece 
to their new church, the Pieve di S. Maria,!” which, from 1555 on, was dedicated to S. 
Agostino. 

The style, date, and subject of the 4ssumption in the Pinacoteca at Sansepolcro con- 
clusively eliminate it as the painting made by Piero between 1454 and 1469 for S. Agostino. 
But the panel apparently provides nevertheless a clue to the problem of the work which 
Piero did execute for this church. For the Assumption contains one form which seems 


note 1. O. H. Giglioli, Sansepolcro, Florence, 1921, p. 52 


work of Piero, but others give it to Perugino); Passavant, calla the panel “Umbeo-Tuscen.” On Francesco de 


Raphael d’Urbin, Paris, 1860, 1, 394; Evelyn Marini- 


Franceschi, Piero della Francesca, Citta di Castello, 1912, 
Pp. 75. 

7. Il Buonarroti, Serie 11, vol. 1, Quaderno v, 1885, 
141-42, and Serie 11, vol. 11, Quaderno vu, 1887, 218. 
The documents are reprinted from Milanesi’s text in Ap- 
pendix 2 to this article, together with a translation into 
English. 

8. Lanzi, Storia pittorica dell’ Italia, Venice, 1837, 111, 1§2; 
G. Rosini, Storia della pittura italiana, Pisa, 111, 1841, 38. 
Rosini referred the Assumption, quite correctly, to the 
school of Perugino, although he believed it to be the panel 
cited by Vasari. Milanesi himself, in a note in his edition 
of Vasari, published a few years before the documents (Le 
Vite, Florence, 1878, 11, 493, note 3), said that without the 
testimony of Vasari one would believe the Assumption to 
be the work of a follower of Perugino. 

g. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 4 History of Painting in 
Italy, ed. by T. Borenius, London, v, 1914, 18. 

10. The attribution to Francesco da Castello is accepted 
by U. Gnoli, Pittori e miniatori nell’ Umbria, Spoleto, 1923, 
p. 120, and questioned by van Marle, op. cit., xIv, 1933, 450, 


Castello, cf. also Bombe in Thieme-Becker, Kiinstler- 
Lexikon, v1, 1912, 150. 

11. L’arte, 1911, $3 and Storia dell’ arte italiana, 
Milan, v1, part 2, 1913, 460 and fig. 349. Venturi, in 
Piero della Francesca, Florence (n.d.), pp. 27 and 78, said 
that the 4ssumption was allocated to Piero but painted by 
others. 

12. Borenius, /oc. cit. 

13. Cf. Appendix 2. Except for the significant phrase 
quoted above, the documents speak of the work simply as 
a “tabula,” a term used to designate an altarpiece of wood, 
whether or not it consisted of more than one panel. 

14. R. Longhi, op. cit., pp. 136, 140, 148, 157; Waters, 
Piero della Francesca, London, 1901, p. 50; F. Witting, 
Piero dei Franceschi, Strassburg, 1898, p. 4; also van Marle, 
Op. cit., XI, 1929, 6. 

15. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op. cit., v, 1914, 18, note 2. 

16. For the history of the Clarissans in Sansepolcro, cf. 
Coleschi, op. cit., p. 179. 

17. For the removal of the Augustinians, cf. Coleschi, 
loc. cit. 
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inharmonious with the late Quattrocento and Peruginesque elements that compose its style. 
The richly plastic low wall seems to reflect a different taste from the ferny or spider-like 
trees and the brittle surfaces and incisive linearity of the saints. Likewise its delicately 
shaded areas of white and its marble inlays are quite uncongenial to the sombre tones of 
the figures and the cool green-blue of the Peruginesque landscape.!* The wall does indeed, 
as Venturi remarked,’ recall Piero, but not so much the sarcophagus in Piero’s Resurrection, 
to which he referred, as the wall in the panels in London, Milan, and New York (Figs. 1-3). 
The author of the 4ssumption very probably knew these panels, and since he was a minor 
painter who in all likelihood did not travel widely, his imitation of one of their forms in a 
work made for Sansepolcro would seem to indicate that Piero’s panels were once in that 
region also. 

If Piero’s altarpiece was originally in the neighborhood of Sansepolcro, can we specify 
the church for which it was made? Borenius suggested, as we have already mentioned, that 
the saint in the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum is not Thomas Aquinas but Nicholas of Tolentino. 
Students have continued, however, to call him Thomas,”® and the only illustration which 
accompanies the discussion of this saint in Kiinstle’s [konographie der Heiligen™ is the figure 
in the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum. There are, to be sure, reasons for identifying the Milan saint 
with the great Dominican scholar. He is dressed in grey-black, he carries a book, he is 
distinguished by a luminous symbol which might be the sun, and his ample proportions do 
justice to the known facts of St. Thomas’ girth. The sum of these qualities and attributes 
is insufficient, however, to produce St. Thomas, because he invariably wears a Dominican 
habit?*—a black mantle which opens in the front disclosing a white tunic—whereas the 
habit of the saint in Milan is clearly Augustinian. It is the usual Augustinian black or dark 
grey” cowled tunic with no opening down the front,™ and, most telling of all, it is drawn 
toge*ther at the waist by a black leather girdle fastened with a metal (here silver) buckle. 
This leather belt is the most distinctive feature of the Augustinian habit; it was, in fact, one 
of the articles of apparel enjoined upon the friars by a bull of Pope Gregory IX in 1241 for 
the very purpose of readily distinguishing them from members of other monastic orders, 
especially the Franciscans.* It appears in all representations of Augustinian friars, and 
Augustine himself, when portrayed as a bishop, frequently wears it under his cope. There 
is a legend, too, that Augustine wore the black habit and the leather girdle at his baptism,?’ 
and the winding of the girdle around him is sometimes represented in art.”® 


18. A wall of this character does not, of course, appear 
in any of Perugino’s numerous representations of the As- 
sumption, nor indeed in any of his works of whatever sub- 
ject. 

19. Venturi, Joc. cit. The pose and expression of St. Louis 
in the Assumption also recalls Piero. 

20. With the sole exception, so far as I know, of B. 
Berenson, Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, London, 
1932, p. 455. The saint is also called Thomas Aquinas in 
the recent catalogue of the museum: F. Wittgens, J/ 
Museo Poldi-Pezzoli, Milan, 1937, pl. 15. 

21. Freiburg i/B., 1926, pp. 558-59. 

22. Cf., in addition to the very numerous Quattrocento 
representations of Thomas Aquinas, the collection of ex- 
amples in P. L. Ferretti, San Torimaso d’ Aquino, Turin, 
1923. Kiinstle, Joc. cit., pp. 558-59, was troubled by the 
absence in the Milan figure of the typical Dominican habit, 
and attempted to account for it by claiming that the saint 
wears the robe of a professor. In addition to what is to be 
stated above about the dress, it should be observed that 
in the painting by the school of Fra Angelico which repre- 
sents St. Thomas teaching (Fra Angelico, Klassiker der 
Kunst, 2nd ed., p. 151), the saint wears the Dominican 


habit. Kiinstle explains the leather belt by claiming that 
“St. Thomas” here wears the miraculous protective girdle 
which, according to legend, was given to him by angels. 
This reference does not account for the specific form of the 
girdle, which is Augustinian. 

23. Piero avoids black, and uses dark grey for this habit, 
as well as for other Augustinian habits which will be 
discussed later. 

24. This habit was stipulated for the order at the Chap- 
ter of 1256. Cf. E. A. Foran, The Augustinians, London, 
1938, p. 169. Borenius, in Burlington Magazine, xxix, 
1916, 162, said that the white lining of the cowl of the saint 
in Milan is unusual, but it seems, on the contrary, to be 
quite common in the representation of Augustinian monks. 

25. Cf. R. P. Hélyot, Dictionnaire des ordres religieux, 
Paris, 1847, 1, col. 294. 

26. Cf. the polyptych by Giovanni di Paolo, Metro- 
politan Museum, New York; panel by Botticini, Academy, 
Florence (van Marle, op. cit., x11, fig. 280). 

27. Cf. Foran, doc. cit. 

28. Cf. a late fourteenth-century fresco in the Ere- 
mitani, Padua, reproduced in Rivista d’arte, xil, 1930, 
360. 
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The saint in Milan is undoubtedly Augustinian, and as a member of that order he can 
only be Nicholas of Tolentino. Nicholas, the most popular Augustinian saint after the 
founder himself,?® is usually represented with a book and always with a luminous symbol 
which refers to the star that shone over Tolentino at his birth (Fig. 16). 

The attributes, then, which seemed to refer to Thomas Aquinas are actually those of 
Nicholas, except for the stoutness of figure. In the Early Renaissance, however, ample 
proportions and even plumpness cannot readily be associated with any single saint. In this 
period artists, and especially Piero in his later works, tended to individualize saints not 
only in accordance with traditional characters, but with respect also to a single contempo- 
rary model. Furthermore, the fifteenth century, at least until about 1460, was not generally 
sympathetic to the ascetic ideal. It valued, and projected images of, full-bodied, physically 
powerful men; and among the sacred figures, where physical strength was traditionally 
lacking, it favored those who achieved a tangible triumph through cunning and courageous 
action. Thus David, among the masculine figures, and Judith, among the feminine, were 
very frequently selected for representation. Even monks, such as Nicholas of Tolentino, 
who had been revered for their abstemious life and the triumph of their spirit over a pain- 
fully weak body, acquired comfortable weight and vigor (Fig. 16). These ideals are highly 
developed in the later works of Piero della Francesca, whose Saints Anthony and John 
Baptist in the Perugia altarpiece (Fig. 5) and Francis in the Brera panel (Fig. 10) have the 
robust stature of a great hero of the period, Hercules, and whose Nicholas of Tolentino 
could be confused with the notoriously corpulent Thomas Aquinas. 

The presence of Nicholas of Tolentino in Piero’s altarpiece assures us that it was made 
for an Augustinian church,*° and we have already seen that there is some reason to believe 
that this church was in the region of Borgo Sansepolcro. Before attempting to specify 
further the place for which the panels were made, it is necessary to determine their order 
in the altarpiece. 

In the lower left-hand corner of the Frick panel (Fig. 2) there appears a block of brown- 
ish marble which covers part of the saint’s right foot. A section of the upper surface of this 
plinth has been scraped bare of paint, and the vertical boundary of this section at the right 
can be traced, by means of a rather faint line and differences of surface on either side of the 
line, upward over the marble floor and into the extreme lower left part of the saint’s drapery, 
and then diagonally off in a straight line to the left edge of the panel.*! These lines compose 
the profile of a second block of marble which rested upon the first, and even the line of 
junction of the vertical and horizontal planes of this block is visible. Whereas the lower 
block overlaps the saint’s foot, this one overlapped a bit of the drapery and a considerable 
section of the white wall behind. These marble plinths are clearly the terminal sections of a 
construction—almost certainly the base of a Madonna’s throne—which extended from the 


29. Nicholas died in 1306 and was canonized in 1446 
(cf. Kiinstle, op. cit., p. 464). Before the canonization, 
however, he was commonly represented with a halo (cf., 


tempt at a precise account of the nature of the damage 
would necessitate a long and intricate description. It is 
useful to mention in the instance of the Frick panel, how- 


for example, Taddeo di Bartolo, panel in the Palazzo dei 
Priori, Volterra). 

30. Nicholas of Tolentino is usually represented in Au- 
gustinian altarpieces, but very rarely in altarpieces of other 
orders. 

31. The panel in the Frick Collection, like the other two 
extant panels of the altarpiece, has suffered considerable 
damage from the accidents of time and from repainting. 
Remarks on the present condition of the panels are made 
elsewhere in this paper (cf. above, pp. 61-62), but any at- 


ever, that very little original paint is left in the lower part 
of the wall behind the saint, and that only faint traces of 
the marble inlay between the pilasters are visible. Further- 
more, the outermost molding of the upper frame of these 
inlays has at some later period been decorated with a con- 
tinuous bead and reel motive which is carried over, and 
obscures, the abacus of both pilasters. In the figure, the 
most conspicuous area of damage and repaint is found in 
the horizontal folds of the mantle, just below the hands and 
the book. 
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moat Fig. 6—Arezz0, S. Francesco: Piero della Francesca, Fig. 7—New York, The Frick Collection: 
King Solomon (detail of a fresco) Detail of Fig. 2 


e Fig. 8—Urbino, Ducal Palace: Piero della Francesca, Fig. g—Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum: Jan 
ai Madonna van Eyck, Portrait of Niccolo Albergati 
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lost central panel of the altarpiece into the adjacent panel at the right. The base of the 
Madonna’s throne in Piero’s altarpiece in Perugia (Fig. 5) shows a similar extension.” 

The saint in the Frick Collection, then, stood at the right of the lost central panel of the 
polyptych, and he turns slightly to the left in deference to the central figures, who were very 
probably the Madonna and Child. On the opposite side of the central image stood St. 
Michael. The floor on which Michael now stands, composed of geometric flagstones instead 
of the veined marble which appears in the other two panels, is not the original one. This is 
indicated by the character of the present surface, and also by the perspective. For just as 
Piero employed a single source of light for the entire polyptych, so also one would expect him 
to have used a single viewpoint; and the perspective of the marble blocks in the Frick panel, 
together with the arrangement of the veins of the marble in the floor of this and the Milan 
panel, prove that he did. The orthogonal strips in the floor of the St. Michael are, however, 
projected in accordance with a central point of view for this panel alone. Through the 
repaint on the floor there is still partially visible, even in a photograph,** a group of lines 
corresponding to those in the painting in the Frick Collection. The lower plinth, which in 
this panel has been completely scraped away or painted out, overlapped part of the decapi- 
tated dragon, and when the plinth was later removed, the dragon was extended further to 
the right. This addition to the dragon may possibly have followed an outline by Piero him- 
self, for in the Frick panel the part of the saint’s foot that is overlapped by the plinth is 
visible through the marble, and was therefore laid in by Piero before he painted the plinth 
—interesting evidence of his working method.* The original existence of the marble blocks 
in the lower right corner of the London panel is also proved by the effect of their restoration 
(in the reproduction) upon the design of the work. They fill a compositional void in this 
section: they balance the lashing tail of the dragon, and they provide a broader base for the 
figure and for the sword and dragon’s head above. 

St. Michael is turned a little to the right, corresponding to the turn of the Frick saint 
towards the left. Both these figures are enframed by a pair of pilasters on the wall behind, 
which are scarcely visible in the Frick panel because of damage and also because they are 
partly covered by the drapery of the saint. In the panel of St. Nicholas of Tolentino, only 
one pilaster is visible, along the frame at the right. This position of the pilaster, together 
with the slight turn of the saint towards the left, proves that the panel was originally placed 
at the right of the Frick saint, and was the extreme right leaf of a five-leaved polyptych. 

The document of commission, dated October 4, 1454, does not specify the subject of the 
polyptych to be painted by Piero, although it refers to a prior agreement, embodied in 
writing, as to the images and figures to be represented.* The contract does, on the other 
hand, name the donor. The altarpiece was ordered by Angelus Johannis Simonis Angeli of 
Borgo, ex devotione et pro satisfatione voluntatum Simontis sui olim fratris et domine Fohanne 
olim uxoris supradicti Simonis ac sue ipsius dicti Angeli and also pro anima dicti olim sui 
fratris et dicte sue cognate et sua et suorum predecessorum. Now it was common practice at this 


32. In Piero’s Misericordia polyptych in Sansepolcro, two 
figures extend from the central panel into the adjacent 
ones at the right and left. 

33- 1 have not seen the panel itself since discovering 
these lines, and since the beginning of the war it has been 
completely inaccessible. The inked lines which appear in 
the reproduction (Fig. 1, and also in Fig. 2) have been made 
in accordance with t..e following scheme: unbroken lines 
represent lines which are in great part visible; lines com- 
posed of dashes represent lines which are only partly visible; 


the dotted lines are not visible at all. The dotted line repre- 
senting the top edge of the upper block in Fig. 1 (this edge 
is not visible in a photo of the panel) has unfortunately 
been inked in slightly too high. 

34. Piero apparently preferred to work with an entire 
foot rather than a part, even though only a part would 
show in the completed painting. On the other hand, it is 
possible, though not likely, that he decided to introduce 
the plinth only after he had painted the figure of the saint. 

35. See Appendix 2. 
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period to introduce the patron saint of the donor of an altarpiece in a prominent position 
in the work itself, usually in the most favored and most important place—at the Madonna’s 
right hand. This position in our altarpiece is allotted to Angelus Michael, who was very 
probably the patron saint of the donor Angelus of Borgo. Furthermore the figure in London 
bears, on a band of his armor at the waist, the inscription: B(?)-ANGELUS-POTENTIA DEI- 
LucHA. The use of Angelus and of this phrase instead of the usual Sanctus Michael would 
seem to indicate a desire to record specifically, and to honor, the name of the donor. 

Angelus has perhaps another—a third—referent. For under the high altar of the present 
S. Agostino in Sansepolcro is buried the body of the Beato Angelo Scarpetti.* Angelo 
Scarpetti, a contemporary of Nicholas of Tolentino, was the most revered friar in the history 
of the Augustinians in Sansepolcro.*” His life, distinguished by faith, humility, and chastity, 
and by the performance of several miracles, led to the growth of a cult immediately after 
his death, ca. 1306. He was buried in old S. Agostino, and when the monks moved to their 
new church in 1555 his remains were taken along and buried under the high altar. Although 
the place of burial of the Beato in old S. Agostino, at the time when Piero painted his altar- 
piece, is not specified, the selection of the high altar in the new church, together with the 
age and importance of the cult, render it likely that in the old church also he lay under the 
high altar. If this were the case, then the B which seems to appear before ANGELUS on the 
archangel’s girdle might possibly be an abbreviation for Beatus, and it would then amplify 
the reference to the Beatus Angelus de Scarpettis.*® 

Our panels meet the specific and partly unique requirements and conditions of the com- 
mission of 1454 so completely that there can remain, I believe, no doubt that they were made 
in accordance with it.*® The establishment of this connection between the panels and the 
commission does not provide new facts of great significance for the study of Piero della 
Francesca, but it does illuminate to a greater or less degree a number of different problems. 
The payment of 1469, as well as the commission of 1454, was given to Piero alone; no men- 
tion is made of an assistant. The documents therefore do not, to say the least, strengthen 
the recently revived hypothesis that a second painter executed one of the panels, the St. 
Michael, and even proclaimed his independent authorship by inscribing his name at the 
conclusion of the tribute to the archangel. According to this hypothesis, the very puzzling 
LUCHA which follows B(?) ANGELUS- POTENTIA DEI is the signature of Luca Signorelli, at that 
time supposedly an assistant in Piero’s shop.*° This identification was, however, already 


36. Giglioli, op. cit., p. 4. 

37. Cf. Enciclopedia italiana, s.v. “Angelo Scarpetti” 
(vol. 111, p. 304); J. Lanteri, Postrema saecula sex religionis 
Augustinianae, Tolentino, 1858, pp. 60-61; and, most im- 
portant, Acta apostolicae sedis, commentarium officiale, 
Rome, annus x11, vol. x111, 1921, 443-46. 

38. This B has not been included in previous records of 
the inscription (cf., for example, The National Gallery, 
Catalogue of the Pictures, London, 1921, p. 106). It seemed 
visible in a photograph of the painting, and in a courteous 
reply to my request for a rereading of the inscription, a 
member of the staff of the National Gallery now quite 
independently reports its existence. 

One must allow for the possibility that the B, instead of 
being an abbreviation, is the last letter of a word whose 
preceding letters are made invisible by the revolution of the 
plane (cf. below, note 40). 

39. We know of no other commission for an altarpiece 
given to Piero by an Augustinian church. 

40. This explanation of the LucHA was tentatively pro- 
posed by Cavalcaselle (Storia della pittura in Italia, 
Florence, 1898, vii, 274). Recently Longhi (op. cit., p. 


168) has stated that Berenson’s attribution of a group of 
Madonnas to Signorelli’s early years ‘may perhaps pro- 
voke a fresh examination”’ of this theory. The Madonnas 
in Boston, Oxford, and the Villamarina collection in Rome 
which Berenson ascribes to the youthful Signorelli (Art in 
America, X1v, 1926, 105), attributions which have been 
accepted by van Marle (Development of the Italian Schools, 
The Hague, xvi, 1937, 5 and figs. 1-2), are certainly not 
all by the same hand, and should any one of them actually 
be an early Signorelli, then it would be just as difficult to 
attribute to him the St. Michael in London. 

The explanation of tucHa which immediately presents 
itself is that it refers to the author, not of the painting, but 
of the phrase ANGELUS - POTENTIA DEI which precedes it. 
This phrase does not, however, appear in the most likely 
places, the Gospel of St. Luke or Acts. I should add that 
one passage in Luke, which was called to my attention by 
Prof. Meyer Schapiro, is often brought into relation to St. 
Michael and to the verses in the Apocalypse (12: 7) which 
speak of Michael’s struggle with the dragon. This passage 
is Luke 18-19. 
ts The letters LucHA extend to the very edge of the right 
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rendered highly dubious by the absence of any tangible traces of Signorelli’s style in this 
panel, and also by the improbability of the insertion of an assistant’s signature in one panel 
of an altarpiece, and in so unusual a place within the panel. 

Two of the five panels of the polyptych are lost. The central one, as we have said, 
almost certainly contained a Madonna and Child.“ Inasmuch as the altarpiece was made 
for an Augustinian church, the extreme left wing probably represented St. Augustine him- 
self. The identity of the saint in the Frick panel, who stood originally on the Madonna’s 
right, is not clear. The combination of the book, the bare feet, the mantle (red) and tunic 
(green) indicates an apostle. But which one? Among Piero’s repertory of saints, the only 
one who resembles the Frick figure closely is the apostle at the extreme right in the Brera 
altarpiece, and his identity likewise is problematic. In the later fifteenth century, and 
particularly in the late work of Piero, which, as we shall mention again, shows such a strong 
tendency toward free individualization and portraiture, it is extremely hazardous to identify 
saints on the basis of traditional facial types. The closest physiognomic relative of the Frick 
saint is, in fact, not even the figure in the Brera panel, but King Solomon in the Arezzo 
frescoes (Figs. 6 and 7), who has the same face, but certainly does not represent the same 
figure. In the solution of this problem of identity, the document of commission may be of 
some assistance. For Angelo of Borgo ordered the altarpiece not only for his own salvation, 
but in accordance with the wishes, and for the souls of, Simone his brother, Giovanna who 
was first his sister-in-law and then his wife, and his forebears, chief among whom would be 
his (and Simone’s) father. Since his father was named Giovanni, and his wife Giovanna, 
we might expect to find St. John in the second most important place in the polyptych, at the 
Madonna’s left. And the Frick saint, who stood in this position, might very well represent 
St. John the Evangelist. St. John commonly wears a red mantle over a green tunic, and 
though he usually carries a pen in his right hand, he is sometimes represented without it, 
reading a book (Fig. 15). 

The polyptych which Piero painted for S. Agostino thus consisted of St. Augustine 
(probably), St. Michael, the Madonna and Child (almost certainly), the apostle in the Frick 
Collection (John the Evangelist ?), and Nicholas of Tolentino, in that order. The frames of 


contour of the figure, and this suggests the possibility that 
the word is not intended to be complete, but contains 
additional letters rendered invisible by the revolution of 
the plane. What this word could be, however, is equally 
a puzzle. 

41. The Madonnas in Oxford and Boston by followers of 
Piero (cf. Berenson, op. cit.) both show a wall with marble 
panels behind the figures similar to the one in our polyp- 
tych, and therefore probably derived from it. In the Ma- 
donna in the gallery at Modena painted by Cristoforo da 
Lendinara in 1482 (cf. Venturi, Storia, vis, fig. 391), a 
painting clearly dependent in many ways on a late work 
of Piero, the throne is raised on a large, severely geometri- 
cal stone base, and is perhaps related in this respect to the 
lost central panel of our polyptych or to a similar late 
work by Piero. 

42. He has sometimes been called St. Andrew (cf. 
Longhi, op. cit., p. 168 and Witting, Piero dei Franceschi, 
1898, p. 138). Van Marle, op. cit., x1, 88, identifies him as 
John the Evangelist. Piero’s St. Andrew in the Miseri- 
cordia altarpiece wears a mantle and tunic of somewhat 
different colors. The mantle of the Brera saint is rose, the 
tunic green (the same colors are used for the Frick saint), 
and the tunic contains an ornamented border in both 
panels. The only notable difference between the two fig- 


ures is that whereas the hair-line of the Frick saint recedes 
deeply over the temples, the Brera saint has a bald pate. 
The identity of the saint in Milan might be solved if one 
could discover the patron saint of the Duke Federigo 
d’Urbino, or the saint under whose care he placed himself 
between 1470-75. For the figure in the Brera panel, stand- 
ing closely behind the Duke and looking down (though not 
directly at him), seems to show some special relationship 
with him. This hypothesis of a special relationship is per- 
haps strengthened if we recall the old opinion that this 
panel was an ex-voto of Federigo, ordered on the occasion 
of the birth of a male heir and the death of his wife in 
1472 (cf. L. Pungileoni, Elogio storico di Giovanni Santi, 
Urbino, 1822, p. 53). If this is true, then the Madonna 
and Child would contain a reference to the Duchess Bat- 
tista and her son, and the prominent position of the Baptist 
at the Madonna’s right would be due to his relationship 
to the Duchess Battista. The saint in the corresponding 
position on the right, who so closely resembles the Frick 
saint, would thus be the patron of the Duke. 

43. For another example of St. John reading, see the 
altarpiece by Cossa in the Gallery at Bologna. As men- 
tioned in note 42, van Marle has identified as John the 
Evangelist the saint in the Brera panel who resembles the 
Frick figure. 
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the three extant panels are modern—the Gothic one around St. Michael objectionably so— 
but it is clear that the panels were originally surmounted by round arches, supported by 
Renaissance pilasters and capitals, which divided the panels from one another. As a polyp- 
tych, the altarpiece employs a form which had been generally superseded in Florence many 
years earlier. In the ’thirties and ’forties, Fra Angelico, Fra Filippo, and Domenico Venezi- 
ano had drawn the saints together into a single undivided space, and together with this spa- 
tial unification, had introduced a psychological one.“* The sacred figures now commune 
with one another in a much more explicit and overt manner, so that these altarpieces are 
actually the earliest examples of the Sacra Conversazione in Italian painting. Piero’s failure 
to keep pace with the Florentine development in this respect in the S. Agostino altarpiece 
may possibly have been due to ignorance of it; for, after a stay in Florence around 1439, 
this greatest of living Italian painters apparently never again returned, curiously enough, 
to that center. On the other hand, the new form had already been introduced before 1439 
by Fra Angelico in the Annalena altarpiece and by Fra Filippo in his panel for S. Spirito, 
and it is much more likely that Piero maintained the older type in conformity with the 
conservative taste of his provincial employer. In the case of the Perugia altarpiece, which 
has Gothic frames, he must, I believe, have submitted to the wishes of the donors in selecting 
panels of this shape, or, more likely, he agreed to use panels which they already had on hand. 
He accepted, furthermore, other conditions which made the finished work, with its combina- 
tion of Gothic and Renaissance forms, its two predellas (not shown in Fig. 5), its varying 
depths, and its enormous “gable,” the strangest and most puzzling altarpiece of the Quattro- 
cento.“ He attempted, however, to deny the compartmentation of space produced by the 
polyptych form by placing the saints at different depths and behind one another, by giving 
them a common floor on which to stand, and by extension of the base of the Madonna’s 
throne into the wings. 

Because Piero’s work seems, on occasion, to be determined to an unusual extent by the 
requirements and conditions of a commission, one more difficulty is added to the problem 
of the chronology of his paintings. The S. Agostino altarpiece must have been in every way 
a more consistent and more impressive work than the one in Perugia, partly because in the 
latter Piero, probably dissatisfied with the limitations imposed upon him, allotted a much 
greater share of the painting to assistants. Although the saints in the S. Agostino polyptych 
are each placed in a separate panel and not grouped two by two as in the partly subdivided 
wings of the Perugia altarpiece, a greater spatial continuity behind the frames is achieved 
by the further development of several devices introduced into that work. The floor, as in 
the Perugia altarpiece, is continuous, and the base of the Madonna’s throne, which is larger 
and higher in our polyptych, extends further into the adjacent panels, overlapping part of 
the dragon and the foot of the Frick apostle. The spaces are, moreover, welded together by 
a beautifully designed low wall which rises behind the saints.** This form, which Fra An- 


44. Fra Angelico: Annalena altarpiece, ca. 1435 (Fra 
Angelico, Klassiker der Kunst, 2nd ed., p|. 56); panel for the 
high altar of S. Marco, now in the Museo di San Marco, 
ca. 1440 (op. cit., pl. 144); altarpiece for Bosco ai Frati, 
ca. 1450 (op. cit., pl. 172). Domenico Veneziano: altarpiece 
in the Uffizi, ca. 1445. Fra Filippo Lippi: panel for S. 
Spirito now in the Louvre, 1437-ca. 1443. The new form is 
the product of an evolution which began in the later four- 
teenth century and in which even a non-Florentine painter 
like Gentile da Fabriano participated (cf. his panel in the 
Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin, which, however, con- 
tains recollections of the Gothic division in the two trees 


which separate the Madonna from the saints). 

45. Some problems with resrect to the present form of 
the Perugia altarpiece remair. to be investigated. There is, 
however, evidence to prove that the Annunciation (but 
not in its present stepped-pyramid form?) was originally 
placed over the triptych, and Aubert (Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst, N.F. x, 1898-99, 263) and Weisbach 
(Repertor ium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1889, p. 72) have 
showr. that the two predellzs belonged to the altarpiece 
originally. 

46. It is a curious and interesting fact that while An- 
tonvllo da Messina’s S. Cassiano altarpiece (1475) was 
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gelico had introduced on a smaller scale but for a similar purpose in his polyptych in 
S. Domenico, Cortona, does not appear in the Perugia altarpiece, where indeed its prominent 
horizontality would have contrasted too strenuously with the vertical movement of the 
Gothic frame. Although the saints of our polyptych show a greater freedom and individ- 
uality of movement than those in Perugia, they are also part of a larger pattern which 
transcends the single panel. The contour of St. Nicholas of Tolentino, who is a terminal 
figure, is firmly closed at the right; his sleeve forms an arc which swings towards the left 
(i.e., the center of the altarpiece) and which is repeated, on a larger scale and with more 
resonance, by the right contour of the apostle and by a large fold of his drapery. The same 
motive is developed inversely on the opposite side of the central panel by the arms of St. 
Michael. Furthermore, St. Nicholas is balanced bilaterally to a greater extent than the 
apostle, whose pose and book (which is shifted from the vertical axis of the panel) direct us 
decisively towards the left. Space within the figures deepens as one passes from St. Nicholas 
to the apostle, presumably climaxed by an even greater depth within the group of the Ma- 
donna and Child. This lateral progression towards the center of the altarpiece is accom- 
panied by a kind of ascension and by an increase in the intensity of expression of the figures. 
The area of focus in the panel of the apostle, who raises his book and lowers his head, is 
higher and more concentrated than in the panel of St. Nicholas.47 The greater elevation is 
prepared and enhanced by the diagonal relation of the fore-arms and hands of St. Nicholas. 
A similar ascension, as well as an increase in depth, is developed in the Perugia altarpiece. 
In this work it is accomplished by the slightly greater height of the two innermost saints 
and by relationships of hands and haloes. The inclination towards the center, however, 
culminates not in the Madonna and Child but in the beautiful half-dome of the throne. 
The Madonna appears, anti-climactically, below it. Her weary, uncertain pose detaches 
her from it and from the design of the altarpiece as a whole. In the S. Agostino polyptych, 
on the other hand, the two large plinths raise the throne very much higher, undoubtedly 
so that the Virgin and Child can appear, as majestic central figures, at the apex of move- 
ments generated in both wings of the altarpiece. 

If this analysis of the S. Agostino altarpiece is correct, then there are additional reasons 
for concluding that two of the panels do not now possess their original length. According to 
the dimensions given in the catalogue, the Poldi-Pezzoli panel is a little longer than the 
other two, and at the lower edge of the floor there is a narrow strip whose surface differs 
somewhat from that immediately above it. At first glance, this strip seems to be a later 
addition, but closer study (although only of a photograph) reveals that it probably belongs 
to the original panel.** Furthermore, if a narrow strip were added to the panels in London 
and in the Frick Collection, several difficulties would be removed. The feet of both St. 
Michael and the apostle would be as far from the lower frame as those of St. Nicholas. 
Their present position, closer to the frame than are the feet of St. Nicholas, contradicts 
the increasing depth discussed above. The dragon in the painting in London would be 


apostle. A thorough analysis of Piero’s design, in all its 


influenced by Piero’s Brera panel, his triptych in Messina 
two years earlier (1473) resembles Piero’s S. Agostino 
polyptych in two ways: the platform of the Madonna’s 
throne extends into the wings, and a continuous low wall 
rises behind the figures. 

47. It is, of course, difficult to know whether a similar 
ascension was developed in the left section of the altarpiece; 
the single extant panel (St. Michael) does not indicate it, 
but the tension of this figure is comparable to that of the 


complexity, lies beyond the scope of this paper. Certain 
forms—for example, the horizontal halo of the apostle 
compared with the inclined halo of St. Nicholas—function 
as counter-motives to the patterns and rhythms which we 
have discussed. 

48. Cracks in the tempera extend continuously into the 
strip from the surface above it. Because of the war, I have 
not received information requested from the Poldi-Pezzoli 
Museum as to the state of the lower part of the panel. 
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entirely visible, not, as it is now, arbitrarily cut off at the lower edge of the panel. And 
finally, the lower plinth of the Madonna’s throne, which is now not as high as the upper 
one—producing a relationship unusual for the Renaissance—would become approximately 
equal to it in height. 

As we have mentioned above, the S. Agostino polyptych shows a higher and more con- 
sistent development of certain qualities of design than the Perugia altarpiece. The greater 
elevation of the Madonna, the more individual behavior of the saints, integrated at the 
same time into a pattern embracing the entire altarpiece, tend to indicate that the 
S. Agostino polyptych was designed later. Neither one of these altarpieces quite prepares us 
for the remarkable work that Piero painted for the Duke of Urbino in the early ’seventies. 
This altarpiece, now in the Brera (Fig. 10), was not made for a burgher or a church in a 
small Umbrian town, but for the prince of one of the most distinguished and cosmopolitan 
courts in Italy. In it Piero overleaped all intervening stages in the development of the altar- 
piece in Florence and created a new design which influenced profoundly the later history of 
the Sacra Conversazione, especially in the Venetian school.*® The only earlier paintings 
which resemble it, so far as I know, are a fresco representing S. Giovanni Gualberto en- 
throned amidst saints and deati, painted by Neri di Bicci in S. Pancrazio in 1454/5, and 
possibly reflecting a lost work by a greater master, and Fra Angelico’s altarpiece for Bosco 
ai Frati, wherein this painter’s usual canopied throne has been so greatly enlarged that it 
resembles the domed apse of a church. In the Brera altarpiece Piero abandoned, in favor 
of a single rectangular panel, the polyptych form which he had preserved for so many years 
—perhaps he had to abandon it if the Duke of Urbino, as donor, was to be represented in 
the same scale as the saints, and in a very prominent position—and he brought the Ma- 
donna, saints, and donor together in the crossing of a Renaissance church. For the first 
time in Italian painting a church is introduced as the setting for the Madonna and saints. 
Piero’s beautiful building rises high above the sacred figures and the donor, who are drawn 
closely together in a semicircle in the crossing, in front of the choir. The relation of the 
figures to the architecture is the reverse of the one that obtains in the S. Agostino polyptych, 
where the figures themselves tower like half-domes above a low wall which is introduced 
for the very purpose of enhancing their stature. The monumentality of the figures in the 
Brera panel is to some extent absorbed by the even greater monumentality of the church, 
and the new design involves, therefore, a partial loss of the heroic individualism of the 
saints of the S. Agostino polyptych.*° 

Despite the great differences in general design between these two altarpieces, they are 
related in many ways—especially in the similar taste that informs the architecture, and the 
close resemblance between the wonderfully delicate details in the two works. The capitals 
are very similar, and the palmettes and other ornaments in the frieze of the polyptych re- 
appear in almost identical form in the dome. These relationships, among others, suggest 
that the execution of the S. Agostino polyptych did not precede by a great many years the 
altarpiece for the Duke of Urbino. 

The three extant panels of the S. Agostino altarpiece represent men of different ages, 
and we cannot fail to be struck by the way in which Piero, whose style is distinguished by 


49. For the influence of Piero’s panel on the Venetians, is probably to be found the chief reason for the relative 
and for comments on the development of the altarpiece in lack of interest in it of the Florentine painters, for the 
the Quattrocento, cf. J. Wilde in Fahrbuch der Kunst- Florentines usually tend to subordinate the setting or 
historischen Sammlungen in Wien, N.F. 111, 1929, 70-72. environment to the figure. 


50. In this aspect of the design of the Brera altarpiece 
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generalizations of various kinds, has characterized them, so that, beyond their other conno- 
tations, they suggest a cycle typifying the ages of man. St. Michael is a youth. He is the 
most forthright and the least complex of all three. He has just been victorious in a fight, 
and he stands before us alert and tense, his head high in pride and defiance. St. Nicholas 
also looks out at the spectator, but analytically and with reserve. Carrying his large figure 
with quiet confidence and assurance, he represents a successful man in middle age. The 
apostle is an old man. Unaware of his audience and completely detached from the events 
around him, he stands inactive, rapt in grave contemplation of the contents of his book.™ 

Partly, perhaps, in order to develop the characterization of St. Michael as a militant 
youth, Piero has represented him in an unusual way. Instead of showing the saint, in the 
traditional manner, with his lance in the mouth of the dragon, Piero selected the moment 
just after he had cut off the head of the beast. In one hand he holds the head, in the other 
the sword. This motive for St. Michael seems to have been created in Tuscany in the four- 
teenth century (Fig. 14), probably on the basis of analogy with other figures such as David 
(Fig. 17) or even Perseus, who perform an act of decapitation and display the head as a 
symbol of victory.” In this new type of St. Michael, the lance is replaced by the sword, a 
shorter weapon with implications of a struggle at closer range and of a more immediate 
physical contact. The saint himself has hacked off the head, picked it up, and carries it as a 
trophy in his hand. Piero has furthermore dressed the saint as a Roman soldier, with 
cuirass and lambrequins, an armor which he introduced also in the battle scenes at Arezzo 
and in other paintings.** 

While each of the saints of the S. Agostino polyptych has a typical character with respect 
to personality and age, one of them shows in a remarkable way the tendency towards 
individualization and portraiture which emerges in Piero’s later style. St. Nicholas of 
Tolentino (Fig. 3) would seem to be impersonated by an acquaintance or friend of Piero, 
just as Luca Pacioli is represented as St. Peter Martyr in the Brera altarpiece. In richness 
of physiognomical detail and depth of expression, St. Nicholas is one of the most highly 
developed portraits that had been painted up to that time in Quattrocento Italy. For a 
comparable work of this or an earlier date, one must turn outside Italy to the Netherlands, 
and particularly to Jan van Eyck. The resemblances between the head of St. Nicholas 


51. This recalls Alberti’s interest in typifying the de- 
meanor of man at different ages: “Siano i movimenti ai 
garzonetti leggieri, jocondi, con una certa demostratione 
di grande animo et buone forze. Sia nell huomo movi- 
menti con piu fermezza ornati, con belli posari et artificiosi. 
Sia ad i vecchi loro movimenti et posari stracchi, non solo 
in su due pié, ma ancora si sostenghino su le mani” 
(Leone Battista Alberti, Della pittura, ed. Janitschek, Vi- 
enna, 1877, p. 129). 

“The movements of youths should be light, pleasing, 
with a certain show of high spirit and strength. The 
movements of man should be imbued with greater firmness, 
with graceful and practiced postures. The movements 
of old men should be weary, and they should support 
themselves not only on two feet, but also with their hands.” 

52. For a Trecento example of this type of Michael, cf. 
the beautiful panel by the shop of Orcagna in the collection 
of Mr. Philip Lehman, New York City (Fig. 14). Cf. also 
St. Michael in a polyptych by Pietro da Montepulciano in 
Potenza Picena (van Marle, op. cit., vit, fig. 161). For 
medieval and Renaissance representations of Perseus cf. 
Panofsky and Saxl in Metropolitan Museum Studies, 1v, 
1933, figs. 22-24c, and Jacopo Bellini’s drawing in the 
Louvre (Golubew, Die Skizzenbiicher Facopo Bellinis, 


Brussels, 1908, 11, pl. 44). 

53. As Professor Erwin Panofsky has pointed out to me, 
the function of the shoulder straps of the Roman cuirass 
or lorica (cf. Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités 
grecques et romaines, s.v. “lorica”) has apparently not been 
understood in the London panel. They do not (as in 
antiquity) support the /orica, which itself passes over the 
shoulders, but are merely metal bars affixed to it. 

Mr. Stephen Grancsay has kindly informed me that he 
believes that armor imitating the antique was occasionally 
made in the fifteenth century. 

Piero’s St. Michael was imitated by Lorenzo di Ales- 
sandro da Sanseverino in a polyptych in the Pieve at Ser- 
rapetrona (cf. van Marle, op. cit., xv, fig. 29). Signorelli’s 
paintings of St. Michael often followed Piero’s example with 
respect to armor (cf. his altarpiece in the Uffizi, van Marle, 
op. cit., Xv1, fig. 56, and in the Metropolitan Museum, van 
Marle, op. cit., xvi, fig. 32) and the Sienese painters of the 
late fifteenth century frequently adopted parts of it (cf. 
Neroccio, triptych in the Pinacoteca at Siena, van Marle, 
op. cit., xvi, fig. 161, and Pacchiarotto, triptych in the same 
place, van Marle, op. cit., xvi, fig. 285). The Florentines 
generally gave the saint armor of the usual contemporary 
form. 
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and the portrait of Niccolo Albergati in Vienna (Fig. 9)** suggest the possibility that Piero 
may have seen and studied a similar work by Jan. This possibility becomes more consider- 
able not only because of Piero’s connection with the Duke of Urbino, who showed an un- 
usual interest in Flemish painting and who actually was said to have possessed a panel by 
Jan van Eyck,® but also because other late works by Piero likewise contain forms that recall 
Jan’s paintings. Piero’s panel formerly in Sinigaglia and now in the Ducal Palace at Urbino 
(Fig. 8) represents the Virgin and Child in a domestic interior, a setting for this group which 
was common in the North, but which had appeared only once before, so far as I know, in 
Italian painting of the Madonna, and even then perhaps under northern influence—Fra 
Filippo Lippi’s panel of 1437 in Corneto Tarquinia.®? Certain other characters of the 
Sinigaglia Madonna, however, suggest a specific relationship with Jan van Eyck rather than 
with this Italian design or with works by Jan’s successors in the North. The view into a 
second room, and the niche with its domestic articles, caskets, and the basket containing a 
cloth, remind us simply of Flemish painting. And while Piero’s colors and luminary sub- 
tleties derive primarily from Domenico Veneziano, only the panels of Jan van Eyck show a 
comparable brilliance of reflected light, and only Jan’s panels (especially in Melbourne and 
Berlin) could set a precedent for the pools of warm sunshine which lie on the wall and the 
window jambs, streaked by the shadows of the mullions. 

It seems possible, too, that another aspect of the work was influenced by Jan. Piero’s 
imposing design for the figures, inflexibly symmetrical, frontal, and vertical, shows no re- 
semblance, but the way in which only sections of several objects, such as the door and 
niche, fall within the frame recalls Jan’s method of enframing his representations. Piero’s 
sections are much smaller than comparable ones in the work of Jan or other earlier painters, 
and he surpasses Jan, furthermore, by not representing completely any large form in the 
composition, except the Christ Child. The partially visible forms are also more formally 
arranged, but the method of “incomplete” representation is common to both painters and 
in both it is bound up with a highly developed optic point of view. 

In the light of these affinities between the style of Jan van Eyck and the late work of 
Piero, similarities of another kind which might otherwise seem purely accidental increase 
the likelihood of a direct connection. The Brera altarpiece (Fig. 10) is, as we have men- 
tioned, the earliest example in Italian painting of the Madonna and saints represented in a 
church. Outside Italy it was preceded by Jan’s paintings, especially the Paele altarpiece of 
1436 (Fig. 11).5® The resemblances between the Paele and Brera altarpieces extend, further- 
more, beyond the setting. For in Jan’s panel, too, the architecture enfolds and repeats the 
semicircular figure composition, and by implication it extends forward beyond the frame, 
around and over the spectator, who stands within it. Most remarkable of all is the presence 
in both panels of a kneeling donor to the right of the Madonna—the Duke of Urbino in 


54. Indicative of the difference between an Italian and 
a Flemish painter—even when their styles seem to con- 
verge—is the fact that St. Nicholas resembles even more 
closely Jan’s silver-point study for the painting (Dresden, 
Kupferstichkabinett), which contains less detail than the 
painting and in which the volumes are more prominent 
and the light and shade broader. 

5s. Vasari, Le vite, ed. Milanesi, Florence, 1878, 1, 184: 
“Giovanni da Bruggia mando al duca d’Urbino Federico 
II (sic!) la stufa sua.” Cf. also on this panel Weale and 
Brockwell, The Van Eycks, London, 1912, p. 197, note I. 

Certain other Italian centers (especially Naples) were 
also interested in Flemish painting, but only Urbino, so 
far as we know, provided work for a major Flemish painter 


—Joos van Gent—for any considerable length of time. It 
is scarcely necessary to mention here the well-known fact 
that the hands of the Duke of Urbino in Piero’s Brera 
panel were painted—or possibly repainted—by a master 
(Berruguete?) whose style contains many Flemish elements. 

56. Stylistic resemblances between Piero and Jan van 
Eyck have been alluded to especially by Longhi, op. cit., 
pp. 104, 117. 

57. Cf. van Marle, op. cit., x, 1928, fig. 248. 

58. Cf. also the Dresden triptych, and the Berlin Ma- 
donna in the Church, although in the latter, an early work, 
no saints are represented.—I am able to reproduce the ex- 
cellent photograph of the Paele Madonna through the 
kindness of Dr. Charles de Tolnay. 
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Fig. 1o—Milan, Brera: Piero della Francesca, 
Altarpiece for the Duke of Urbino 


Fig. 11—Bruges, Museum: Jan van Eyck, Altarpiece for the 
Canon van der Paele 
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Fig. 12—S. Monica Fig. 13—A Holy Augustinian Monk 


Fics. 12-13— VIENNA, LIECHTENSTEIN COLLECTION: PANELS BY PIERO DELLA 


FRANCESCA AND ASSISTANT 


Fig. 14 Fig. 15 Fig. 16 Fig. 17 
14—New York, Philip Lehman Collection: Workshop of Orcagna, St. Michael (detail 
15—Venice, Academy: Giovanni da Bologna, John Evangelist (detail of a panel) 
16—San Gimignano, S. Agostino: Benozzo Gozzoli, St. Nicholas of Tolentino 
17—Florence, S. Croce: Taddeo Gaddi, David 
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Piero’s panel, and the Canon George van der Paele in Jan’s. In the Brera panel, as in the 
Sinigaglia Madonna, the analysis of color and light, especially in the armor of the Duke 
and in the rich materials and precious stones—never before introduced in such number in 
Piero’s work—draws the two paintings still closer together. 

Similar coloristic and luminary refinements are evident in the S. Agostino polyptych— 
in the gleaming metal and glistening jewels of St. Michael’s armor,®® or the golden border 
of the apostle’s tunic. These qualities, together with the portrait character of St. Nicholas 
and the form of the ornamental details of the wall, which we have discussed above, prove 
that the polyptych, which was contracted for in 1454, was for the most part painted in the 
"sixties, not very much earlier than the Brera panel and the Sinigaglia Madonna, and around 
the time of the latest frescoes at Arezzo, which were finished by 1466. This is perhaps sup- 
ported by the fact that, though the polyptych seems to be mentioned as a finished work in 
the document of 1469, Piero had not yet received all the money due him.” 

The polyptych, furthermore, contains signs of the dissolution of that remarkable syn- 
thesis which Piero had developed in the ’fifties in such works as the Meeting of Solomon and 
Sheba, a synthesis based on Domenico Veneziano’s method of designing in color and light, 
as well as on Masaccio’s rationalization of space through perspective and Uccello’s rational- 
ization of form through stereometry. Piero combines values of color, light, and volume in 
a composition which unfolds planimetrically as well as spatially with equal density and 
richness. In his later paintings, certain of these qualities are developed at the expense of 
others, light and color design at the sacrifice of formal pattern. The figures are no longer 
woven into a complex interplay of volumes, but tend to be placed frontally, in a regular and 
almost monotonous alignment." They become more massive and plastic, as though they 
were moulded rather than painted, and the rhythmic movement of forms is diminished. 
The very even distribution of interest over the entire design of the earlier works is now 
modified by the emergence of accented sections or details, and there is a tendency towards 
individualism of figure and what might be called particularism of object. 

But through these changes Piero maintained his ideal of a composed and confident man- 
kind, exalted by physical and intellectual vigor, and a firm will to move rationally through 
an intelligible world. Piero had inherited this vision from the great Florentines of the 
second quarter of the century; in the ’sixties, the time of the painting of the S. Agostino 
polyptych, it remained vivid for him alone. The world, as shown in painting, tended to 
become unfathomable or forbidding, and the people in it violent or pathetic, tense with 
melancholy emotion or mystical rapture. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


59. The golden inscription around the waist of the saint way in which the Madonna’s mantle is wrapped around her 


recalls the even more resplendent inscriptions on the figure 
of God in the Ghent altarpiece. 

In connection with these relationships between the late 
work of Piero and the style of Jan van Eyck, the resem- 
blances of Piero’s Nativity in London with the Portinari 
altarpiece painted for Florence by Hugo van der Goes 
should be mentioned. The wide interval in Piero’s Na- 
tivity between the frame and the figures, and between cer- 
tain figures, recalls Hugo’s panel. The child in the London 
painting is unusually small and infantile for Piero, and the 


may perhaps be related to Hugo’s painting. 

60. See Appendix 2. Several students, including Milanesi 
himself, erroneously regard the payment of 1469 as a final 
payment. Cf. Milanesi, in Vasari, Le vite, Florence, 1878, 
ul, 493; Venturi, in L’arte, x1v, 1911, 53; Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, Storia della pittura in Italia, Florence, 1898, 
VIII, p. 203. 

61. Cf. the Brera and Sinigaglia panels, and the Nativity, 
National Gallery, London. 
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APPENDIX 1 


THREE PANELS IN THE LIECHTENSTEIN AND LEHMAN COLLECTIONS 


The reconstruction of the S. Agostino altarpiece 
would seem to be completed by demonstration that 
it was a five-leaved polyptych, that the central 
panel amost certainly represented the Madonna and 
Child, and that the missing panel at the extreme left 
probably contained an image of St. Augustine. The 
altarpiece cannot be dismissed, however, without 
some consideration of three additional panels, 
whether or not these were painted entirely by Piero 
himself. Two of these are in the Liechtenstein Collec- 
tion in Vienna (Figs. 12 and 13), a third, represent- 
ing St. Apollonia, is in the collection of Mr. Robert 
Lehman in New York City. The dimensions of all 
three panels are the same, and it is generally recog- 
nized that they belong together. The monk in the 
Liechtenstein Collection has usually been identified 
as Dominic® or as a Franciscan saint. He wears, 
however, the black tunic and leather belt which, in 
the discussion above of St. Nicholas of Tolentino, 
have been shown to be Augustinian. He must, 
therefore, be a deato or saint of that order. The fe- 
male saint in the same collection, usually called 
simply a “holy nun,” has in several instances been 
identified as Clare,® but Clare is not traditionally 
represented as an aged woman. Furthermore the 
Liechtenstein nun, dressed in a violet tunic and 
grey-black mantle, wears the Augustinian leather 
girdle, and it seems very probable that she is St. 
Monica, the mother of St. Augustine, one of the few 
female saints who are represented in old age. She 
holds a scroll as the putative founder of the order of 
Augustinian nuns. St. Monica is an important 
figure in Augustinian iconography, and there can be 
no doubt that the three panels were painted for an 
Augustinian church. 

The Liechtenstein panels have been tentatively 
identified by Borenius and Longhi®’ with two of the 
four panels which Milanesi and Cavalcaselle said 


62. The Liechtenstein panels measure 39 by 284 cm. and 39 by 
28 cm. (cf. Fuhrer durch die firstlich Liechtensteinsche Gemalde- 
galerie in Wien, Vienna, 1931, pp. 170-72). The S. Apollonia 
measures 38.5 by 28 cm. (cf. The Philip Lehman Collection, 
Paris, 1928, no. 68). 

63. Cf. A. Venturi, in L’arte, xxiv, 1921, 152-54; R. Longhi, 
op. cit., pp. 100, 167, and pl. 153; van Marle, op. cit., x1, 85. 
Borenius (in Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 4 History of Painting in 
Italy, London, v, 1914, 32, note) calls him Dominican. 

64. Cf. Berenson, Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, Oxford, 
1932, p. 456. In the Catalogue of the Philip Lehman collection 
Joc. cit., he is identified as Anthony of Padua. 

65. Venturi, Joc. cit.; The Philip Lehman Collection, loc. cit. 
Berenson, /oc. cit., calls her Franciscan, but Borenius (/oc. cit.), 
on the other hand, calls her Dominican. 

66. For representations of St. Monica in Italian painting cf.: 
altarpiece in S. Agostino, Teramo, by Jacobello de! Fiore, where 
the saint holds a scroll (van Marle, op. cit., vu, fig. 229); panel 
by Botticini in the Capponi Chapel, S. Spirito, Florence (repre- 
senting Monica giving the rule—written on a scroll—to Augus- 
tinian nuns); panel by Botticini in the Academy, Florence (van 
Marle, op. cit., x11, fig. 281); altarpiece by Zanobio Machiavelli 
in the National Gallery, London (no. 586); altarpiece by Benvenuto 
di Giovanni in the Fogg Art Museum; Crucifixion by Perugino 
in S. Agostino, Siena; panel from the school of Antoniazzo 
Romano, S. Agostino, Narni. It is probable that the unidentified 
saint at the extreme left, next to St. Augustine, in Giovanni di 
Paolo’s polyptych in the Metropolitan Museum is Monica. 

67. Borenius, op. cit., p. 26, note; Longhi, op. cit., p. 167. 


were in the Marini-Franceschi collection in Sanse- 
polcro. Milanesi®® described the four panels as 
“quattro quadretti dell’altezza di circa due terzi di 
braccio con San Niccolo di Bari, Santa Apollonia, 
una Santa Monaca ed un Santo Vescovo,” and 
Cavalcaselle as “quattro tavole, in mezzo figure di 
facia e alquanto inferiore al vero, S. Chiara, Sant’ 
Antonio, Sant’Apollonia e un altro Santo.”®® Any 
doubt that the Liechtenstein panels are identical 
with Cavalcaselle’s St. Clare and St. Anthony of 
Padua” or Milanesi’s “Santa Monaca”’ and either 
his “Niccolo di Bari” or “Santo Vescovo”’ is removed 
by the comparatively recent discovery of the Sant’ 
Apollonia, who is mentioned by both writers." Our 
panels were thus, a century ago, in the possession 
of Piero’s descendants in Borgo Sansepolcro. The 
Marini-Franceschi may have acquired them from 
the church of S, Chiara (formerly S. Agostino), for 
in the early nineteenth century this church possessed 
some “‘quadretti in tavola” attributed to Piero della 
Francesca.” If, on the other hand, the Marini- 
Franceschi panels are not identical with these 
“quadretti,” it seems likely that they were once in, 
or destined for, this church, because there was only 
one Augustinian foundation in Sansepolcro. With 
greater or less certainty, then, they would seem to 
be connected with the same church for which our 
altarpiece was made. The style of the Liechtenstein 
and Lehman panels, furthermore, places them in the 
latter part of Piero’s career,” so that if they actually 
were in S. Agostino, we are faced with the alternative 
of adding them to our altarpiece, or assuming that 
Piero painted, at very nearly the same time, another 
altarpiece for the same church. Judgment of the 
precise relationship in style and date between the 


68. In Vasari, Le vite, ed. by Milanesi, Florence, 1878, 11, 488, 
note. Milanesi himself did not see the panels; a description of 
them was given to him. The panels were also mentioned (with 
S. Apollonia called S. Apollinare) by G. F. Pichi, La vita ¢ le opere 
di Piero della Francesca, Sansepolcro, 1892, p. 116. 

69. Storia della pittura in Italia, Florence, 1898, vii, p. 249. 

70. Indeed Berenson, as we have mentioned above (notes 64, 
65), calls the saints Franciscan.—I have not been able to discover 
just when the two panels entered the Liechtenstein Collection. 
They are not mentioned in the 1780 catalogue (cf. Description des 
tableaux et des pieces de sculpture que renferme la galerie de son 
altesse Francois Foseph chef et Prince regnant de la Maison de 
Liechtenstein, Vienna, 1780). 

71. Van Marle, op. cit., x1, 92, note 3, rejects the identification 
of the Liechtenstein panels with those formerly in the Marini- 
Franceschi collection. 

72. “Nel parapetto del coretto delle monache (in the church of 
S. Chiara, formerly S. Agostino) vi sono alcuni quadrettiin tavola 
alcuni de’quali sembrano di mano di Pietro della Francesca” 
(Giacomo Mancini, Istruzione storico-pittorica per visitare le chiese 
¢ palazzi di Citta di Castello, Perugia, 1832, 1, 272). That Mancini 
knew what a painting by Piero looked like, or at least was well 
informed as to current opinion, is shown by the fact that, immedi- 
ately preceding this statement, he wrote that the 4ssumption on 
the high altar is attributed by some people to Piero, but seems 
rather to belong to the school of Perugino. Longhi, Joc. cit., has 
already suggested that the panels mentioned by Mancini might 
be the ones which Milanesi later reported to be in the Marini- 
Franceschi collection. 

73. A. Venturi, /oc. cit., relates the Liechtenstein panels to the 
Sinigaglia Madonna; R. Longhi, op. cit., p. 167, and R. van Marle, 
op. cit., x1, 85, find them similar to the Perugia altarpiece. 
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large panels and the smaller ones is made difficult by 
differences of quality and of condition—both are 
damaged, but the smaller panels more so. But inas- 
much as several of Piero’s works—especially the 
Misericordia altarpiece—were painted over a long 
period of time and show wide differences of style, 
and inasmuch as eight years were allotted, and prob- 
ably more taken, for the execution of the S. Agostino 
altarpiece, the problem cannot be solved on stylistic 
grounds. If the small panels belonged to our altar- 
piece, what position in it did they occupy? They are 
a little less than a third as high as the larger panels.” 
Their proportions seem to preclude their use in a 
predella or one above the other in vertical bands (in 
which case there would originally have been a group 
of three panels at each end of the altarpiece), and 
it is difficult to conceive of them as “‘pinnacles” for 
a Renaissance altarpiece. Two of Piero’s altarpieces, 
however, are so strange in design that suppositions 
of this sort, based on the usual form of the altarpiece 
at this period, are not conclusive. The most cogent 


reasons for rejecting the three panels as parts of 
our S. Agostino altarpiece are that the figures, un- 
like those in the larger panels, have no haloes,’§ and 
the backgrounds are not painted as in the larger 
panels, but gilded. There remains, then, the other 
alternative—that the three small panels belonged to 
another work which Piero executed for S. Agostino 
at around the same time. Some of the reasons for 
dissociating the panels from our altarpiece would, 
however, apply equally to any other altarpiece. It 
should be mentioned, furthermore, that the three 
saints were probably not the main panels of an an- 
cona, because polyptychs with half-length figures 
were extremely rare in the late Quattrocento. The 
panels might, on the other hand, have been made for 
insertion into some kind of furniture. Finally, we 
must recall that the connection of the panels with 
S. Agostino in Borgo Sansepolcro is probable but not 
certain, and we must allow the possibility that they 
were made for an Augustinian church in some other 
city. 


APPENDIX 2 


Tue DocuMENTS 


THE COMMISSION TO PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA OF 
AN ALTARPIECE FOR THE HIGH ALTAR OF THE 
CHURCH OF S, AGOSTINO, BORGO SANSEPOLCRO 


October 4, 1454 


Pateat omnibus evidenter presens publicum In- 
strumentum inspecturis, qualiter convocatis et co- 
adunatis et congregatis ad capitulum Priore et 
fratribus ecclesie et loci fratrum heremitarum sancti 
Augustini de burgo Sancti Sepulcri ad mandatum 
per infrascripti Prioris, in sacristia dicte ecclesie ad 
sonum campanelle ter facte pulsari, ut moris est: 
in quo capitulo interfuerunt religiosus vir frater 
Franciscus Nicolai de Burgo ordinis predicti et prior 
loci et capituli et conuentus et frater Julianus de 
Fulgineo lector et predicator, frater Petrus Johannis 
et frater Johannes Johannis de Alamania, facientes 
et constituentes capitulum in dicto loco—et pru- 
dentes viri Nannes Cischii et ser Vghuccius Nofri de 
Luzimborgho operarii ecclesie loci predicti—ac 
etiam Angelus Johannis Simonis Angeli de dicto 
Burgo, ex devotione et pro satisfatione voluntatum 
Simonis sui olim fratris et domine Johanne olim 
uxoris supradicti Simonis ac sue ipsius dicti Angeli— 
locaverunt—magistro Petro Benedicti Petri de dicto 
Burgo, pictori presenti et conducenti tabulam ec- 
clesie et altaris maioris ecclesie loci predicti, ad pin- 
gendum et ornandum et deaurandum cum illis 
ymaginibus, figuris, picturis et ornamentis de quibus 
remanserunt et asseruerunt esse in plena concordia, 
et apparere inter eos posse et debere quandam 
scriptam, sive appodissam manu dicti Ser Uguccij 
et subscriptam manu dicti Prioris ac Nannis alterius 
operarii, et dicti magistri Petri pictoris—pro pretio, 


74. There is no indication, so far as I can see, that the original 
size of these small panels has been altered. 

75. The saints in Piero’s latest paintings—the altarpiece in 
the Brera, the Nativity in the National Gallery, and the Madonna 
from Sinigaglia—have no haloes. 


salario et seu mercede florenorum tercentorum 
viginti ad rationem librar. Quinque corton, pro 
quolibet floreno. De quo salario et mercede, et pro 
parte dicti salarii et mercedis dictus Angelus sub 
dictis intentionibus et amore dei et pro anima dicti 
olim sui fratris et dicte sue cognate et sua et suorum 
predecessorum dedit et tradidit et numerare promisit 
dicto magistro Petro in pecunia numerata florenos 
centum ad dictam rationem—in una parte, et in alia 
parte dedit—in solutionem et pagamentum—dicto 
magistro Petro—unam petiam terre laboratorie in 
districtu Burgi in contrada Pelani? Abbatie Burgi 
iuxta rem dicte Abbatie et vias a duobus et rem 
dicti Angeli—Et ultra etiam dictas quantitates 
dictorum centum florenor, et summam ad quam 
adscendet extimatio et pretium dicte rei in solutum 
concesse, promisit ipse Angelus—dicto magistro 
Petro—dare—et numerare sibi, post tamen com- 
plementum dicte tabule, florenos quinquaginta ad 
rationem suprascriptam, et reliquum dicti salarii et 
mercedis dicte picture et ornamenti usque in dictam 
summam florenor. trecentorum viginti promiserunt 
supranominati Prior et fratres conventuales et 
capitulares dicti loci et cum eis etiam suprascripti 
Nannes et Vguccius operarii—solvere hic eo tempore 
dicte picture et ornamenti perfecto et completo—Et 
vitra etiam—consignaverunt dicto magistro Petro 
dictam tabulam sic pingendam et ornandam et 
figurandam que est de tabulis compositam et labo- 
ratam de lignamine in dicta sacrestia solutam et 
factam fieri et fabricari per dictum Angelum—Et 
hoc fecerunt quia dictus magister Petrus pictor— 
promisit—dictam tabulam—pingere et imaginari et 
ornare de bonis et finis coloribus et auro et argento 
et aliis ornamentis et de illis ymaginibus et figuris 
de quibus scriptum est et esse dixerunt sigillatum 
in dicta appodissa—et dare eam fulcitam et com- 
pletam per hinc ad annos octo proxime futuros— 
tantum ex latere anteriori uersus altare respiciens 
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et non ex latere posteriori, quia sic in plena con- 
cordia fuerunt contrahentes predicti dictis nomi- 
nibus. 


Archivio Generale dei Contratti di Firenze. Rogiti di Ser 
Mario di Ser Bartolomeo de’Fedeli dal Borgo S. Sepolcro. 
Protocollo dal 1454 al 1455. (Reprinted from Gaetano 
Milanesi, in “Il Buonarroti,” Serie 11, vol. 11, Quaderno v, 


1885, 141.) 


“Be it known to all who shall examine the present 
official instrument that when the Prior and the friars 
of the church and of the foundation of the monks 
of Saint Augustine of Borgo Sansepolcro had been 
called together and assembled and gathered together 
in the chapter, by the order of the Prior mentioned 
below, in the sacristy of the said church, at the sound 
of the bell which was struck three times according 
to custom, in which chapter there were present the 
pious man friar Franciscus Nicolai of Borgo of the 
aforementioned order, and friar Julianus of Foligno, 
reader and preacher, friar Petrus Johannis, and friar 
Johannes Johannis of Germany, all making and con- 
stituting the chapter in the said place—and the 
honorable men Nannes Cischii and Ser Ughuccius 
Nofri of Luxembourg, operarii of the church of the 
aforesaid place—and also Angelus Johannis Simonis 
Angeli of the said Borgo, through devotion and in 
fulfillment of the wishes of Simone his late brother 
and donna Johanna, formerly the wife of the above- 
mentioned Simone and now the wife of Angelus him- 
self—(they) allocated to master Petrus Benedicti 
Petri of the said Borgo—a painter who was present 
and accepted the commission—the altarpiece (tabu/a) 
of the church and of the high altar of the church of 
the said place for painting and decorating and gilding 
with those images, figures, paintings, and ornaments 
concerning which they continued to be and declared 
themselves to be in full agreement (and they agreed 
also) that a certain writing or record, signed by the 
said Ser Uguccius and counter-signed by the said 
Prior and Nannes the other “operarius”’ and by the 
said master Petrus the painter, could and ought to 
appear among them”*—(the said work) was allocated 
for the price, salary, and/or remuneration of 320 
florins at the rate of five Cortonese pounds for each 
florin. Of which salary and remuneration, and as 
part of the said salary and remuneration, the said 
Angelus, for the said purposes and for the love of God 
and for the soul of his aforementioned late brother 
and of his aforementioned kinswoman, and for his 
soul and the souls of his forebears, gave and trans- 
ferred and promised to pay out to the said master 
Petrus 100 florins in cash at the said rate—this for 
the first part, and for another part he gave to the 
said master Petrus in settlement and payment a 
piece of arable land in the district of Borgo and 
contrada Pelanus(?)’? next to the property of the 
said abbey and the roads from the two and the 
property of the said Angelus—and also beyond the 
said amounts of the said 100 florins and the sum to 
which the appraisal and price of the said property 
granted in payment shall come, Angelus himself 


76. The Latin is rather obscure here, and I wish to thank Dr* 
Edith F. Claflin of Columbia University for assistance in the 
translation of this and other passages of the document. 

77. Milanesi’s question mark, though not in parenthesis, was 
probably intended to indicate that he was doubtful about the 
reading “‘Pelanus.” 


promised to give to the said master Petrus and to 
pay out to him, after the completion of the said 
altarpiece (tabula) however, 50 florins at the rate 
indicated above, and the remainder of the said 
salary and remuneration for the said painting and 
decoration up to the said sum of 320 florins was 
promised to him (Petrus) by the above-named Prior 
and the conventual friars and the chapter members 
of the said place and with them also the above- 
mentioned Nannes and Uguccius “operarii”—to be 
paid here at the time when the said painting and 
decoration have been completed and finished—and 
beyond this also they consigned to the said master 
Petrus, for painting and ornamentation, the said 
altarpiece (tadu/a) in the said sacristy which is com- 
posed of panels (tabu/ae) and worked in wood and 
which has been paid for and constructed at the 
order of the said Angelus—and this they did be- 
cause the said master Petrus the painter promised 
to paint and decorate the altarpiece with images and 
to embellish it with good and fine colors and with 
gold and silver and other materials and with those 
images and figures which have been set down in 
writing, which they said was sealed in the said rec- 
ord, and (Petrus promised) to turn it over in its 
position on the altar and completed eight years from 
now, with respect only to the front side of the altar- 
piece facing the altar and not the back—because the 
contracting parties mentioned above by name were 
thus in full agreement.” 


A PAYMENT TO PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 
FOR THE ALTARPIECE FOR THE HIGH AL- 
TAR OF S, AGOSTINO, BORGO SANSEPOLCRO 


Nov. 14, 1469 


Magister Petrus benedicti petri pictor de burgo 
Sci Sepulcri—fuit confessus—habuisse et recepisse et 
sibi solutum fuisse—operariis opere loci et conventus 
(Fratrum S. Augustini), predictorum pro parte pretii 
tabule altaris maioris dicte ecclesie, picte per dictum 
magistrum Petrum, ducatos viginti venetos in 
decem florenos largos et bologninos decem adscen- 
dentes ad summam librarum ducentarum decem 
denar: cortonensium—reservato sibi magro Petro 
iure in residuo pretii dicte tabule—quod residuum 
est, facto calculo inter eis, librar. trecentar. septua- 
ginta den. cortonensium. 


Archivio Generale dei Contratti di Firenze. Rogiti di Ser 
Leonardo di Mario Fedeli dal Borgo S. Sepolcro. Protocollo 
del 1469. (Reprinted from Gaetano Milanesi, in “I\ Buo- 
narroti,” Serie 111, vol. 11, Quaderno vit, 1887, 218.) 


“Master Petrus Benedicti Petri, a painter of Borgo 
Sansepolcro, acknowledged that he had had, and 
had received, and that there had been paid to him 
by the operarii of the opera of the foundation and 
the monastery of the aforesaid friars of St. Augus- 
tine, as part of the price of the altarpiece (tabu/a) 
of the high altar of the said church, painted by the 
said master Petrus, 20 Venetian ducats equivalent 
to 10 florins /argos and 10 Bolognini amounting to 
the sum of 200 Cortonese pounds and 10 Cortonese 
denari—the right having been reserved to master 
Petrus to the remainder of the price of the said altar- 
piece (tabula)—which remainder is, a calculation hav- 
ing been made between them, 300 Cortonese pounds 
70 denari.” 
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NOTES 


FRAGMENTS OF A BYZANTINE 
IVORY BOX 


By MARVIN CHAUNCEY ROSS 


The study of the history of the Byzantine minor 
arts is considerably impeded due to our lack of a 
sufficient number of objects that can be associated 
with any particular date. In their excellent corpus of 
Byzantine ivories of the tenth to thirteenth century, 
Professor Adolph Goldschmidt and Dr. Kurt Weitz- 
mann? have brought together a body of material with 
which we are able to work. To the information 
gathered by these two scholars, I would like to add 
one more ivory with a probable ante quem date that 
bears out their revised dating of the boxes with 
animal decorations. 

On May 9, 1811, there was found underneath the 
altar at St. Mark’s in Venice, fragments of an ivory 
box of the “animal-type.” With it were another 
Byzantine box, a pectoral cross of a kind that orig- 
inated in or near Syria, some coins of the Emperor 
Henry, and a plaque in lead inscribed with a date and 
the name of Doge Vitale Faliero, all apparently 
placed there in 1094. The description of the ivory 
fragments and the lead plaque by Count Leonardo 
Manin? is roughly as follows: “Next to this box on 
the gospel side was discovered, reduced into pieces, 
another small box, covered with scraps of the same 
material, which the bigger box had covered and 
which as far as could be judged from the two visible 
sides... was of a square shape with two lateral 
handles, one of which is still preserved and is of 
beautifully worked bronze. The interior of the box 


1. Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen des X-XIII Fahr- 
hunderts: Erster Band: Kasten, Berlin, 1930. 

2. Memorie storico-critiche intorno la vita, translazione e in- 
venzioni di S. Marco Evangelista, Venice, 1835, pp. 20 ff.: “Vicino 
a questa cassa dal lato del Vangelo si presenté alla vista, ridotta in 
pezzi dal fatto lavoro, un’ altra piccola cassetta coperta da 
quazzeroni dello stesso tessuto, che la gran cassa copriva, la 
quale per quanto pud congettuarsi dai due lati, che si osservarono, 
€ sono tuttora custoditi nelle scatole, di cui si fara parola nel 
|’Appendice, era di quadrata figura, con due manubrj laterali, uno 
de’ quali tuttor conservasi di bronzo elegantemente lavorato. 
Nell’ interno di questa rimane ancor qualche mostra di essere 
stata dorata, e nel di fuori era ornata con riporti di meandri, 
di greche ornate fascie, e di piccoli quadretti rappresentanti 
l’ippogrifo, l’aquila e il leone, ed altri animali ideali e fantastici, 
di uno stile bizzaro e arbitrario, assai usitato presso gli antichi 
tempi, tutti d’avorio ed assicurati con chiodetti della stessa 
materia: ornati che fanno bella mostra di cid che ancor rimaneva 
a que’ giorni del buon gusto de’ pid vetusti tempi, per gentil 
disegno eleganti, ne’ contorni esatti, e nel lavoro d’ intaglio 
rilevati e forbiti. Fra i rottami di questa cassetta si ¢ una lamina 
di piombo ritrovata, sulla quale da uno stilo inciso si leggono le 
seguenti parole: 4nno Incarnatione Fesu Christi Millesimo no- 
nagesimo quarto die octavo inchoante Mense Octobris tempore Vitalis 
Faletri Ducis. Li caratteri di questa iscrizione sono quali general- 
mente veggonsi nelle iscrizioni dell’ undecimo secolo, conservando 
in gran parte la purezza de’ romani caratteri, e quali si poteano 
segnare sopra una lamina con la punta di un ferro. Questa lamina 
indica la data di tempo in cui fu quivi riposta, e corrispondendo 
intieramente alla tradizione comune, assicura dell’ epoca nella 
quale fu riposto tutto cid ancora che dalla stessa coperta era 
involto.” The illustration to this section, Plate 1v, is reproduced 
here. 


still shows signs of having been gilded and on the 
outside it was decorated with a meander design, 
with ornate Greek panels, and with little squares 
representing the hippogriff, the eagle, and the lion, 
and other animals ideal and fantastic in a bizarre 
and arbitrary style such as was quite habitual in 
ancient times, all of ivory and fastened with ivory 
pegs: ornaments that well display what still remained, 
in those days, of the good taste of the most ancient 
times, in fine elegant design, exact contours, and 
raised intaglio, in perfect style. Among the fragments 
of this box a leaden plaque was found, on which is 
to be read, incised in an ancient manner, the fol- 
lowing: In the year of our Lord, 1094, the eighth day 
since the beginning of October in the time of the Doge 
Vitale Faliero. The characters of this inscription are 
those generally seen in the eleventh century, pre- 
serving for the most part the purity of Roman letters 
which could be drawn on the plaque with the point 
of an iron tool. This plaque indicates the date at 
which the box was placed there and, corresponding 
completely to common tradition, affirms all the de- 
ductions made about the epoch from the entire dis- 
covery.” 

From the coins found with these objects, of the 
Emperor Henry who is known to have been in Italy 
at the time and who the chronicler Dandolo says 
visited San Marco, we have confirmatory evidence 
for the inscription on the plaque giving the date 1094. 
The lead plaque according to the procés-verbal of the 
finding of these objects was discovered inside the re- 
mains of the ivory box. From this it seems highly 
probable that these objects were placed in San 
Marco in October, 1094, and hence we have an ante 
quem date for the fragments of this Byzantine ivory 
box. 

Although the ivory fragments were replaced under 
the altar in 1811, the engraving (see Figure) leaves 
very little doubt as to their character. They were 
obviously part of a box like those that Goldschmidt 
and Weitzmann describe as “animal-boxes.”* In 
their catalogue they list nine complete boxes or 
pieces thereof.4 The San Marco box seems closest 
to the one now in the cathedral treasury at Wiirz- 
burg.’ A box® in San Giovenale at Orvieto has a 
combination of rectangular panels with birds and 
animals, fantastic and natural, and others with inter- 
lacings, but there are no panels with rosettes. The 
box at Wirzburg has the combination of all three 
and so seems the closest. The panel with the racing 
animals seems to tie this group to another of the 
same period with antique motives.’ 

The discovery of this box in Venice, where it 
appears to have been since the eleventh century, does 
not destroy the theory that these boxes were made 
in Constantinople. Such small objects were doubt- 


3- Op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

4. Nos. 106-114. 

5. No. 107, Pls. Lx. 

6. No. 112, Pl. uxiv. 

7. Ravenna, Museo Civico. Cf. Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, 
op. cit., no. 60. 
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less often made for export as well as for the local 
market. Venice was in the eleventh century in close 
relationship with Constantinople. Besides, the 
bronze cross found along with the ivories was from 
Constantinople or the Near East, and the second box 
has the name of St. Anthony inscribed on it in 
Greek,* thus pointing to a Byzantine origin. In fact 
the discovery of these Byzantine objects along with 
the ivories seems to confirm the attribution of the 
boxes to Byzantium. 

Thus although these objects were buried again in 


8. Manin, op. cit., Pl. v. 


San Marco and are not available to modern scholars 
for study, the description and the engravings made 
at the time enable us not only to relate them with 
other examples of Byzantine minor arts, but are an 
aid in establishing the hypotheses of Goldschmidt 
and Weitzmann as to the dating of Byzantine 
ivories. We need no longer hesitate about ascribing 
the group of “‘animal-type” boxes to a date at least 
before 1094 A.D., and thus giving weight to the re- 
vised dating of them, by these authors, in the 
eleventh century. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND COLLECTIONS 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT AT THE 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
By HENRY-RUSSELL HITCHCOCK 


This past winter’s exhibition of the work of Frank 
Lloyd Wright at the Museum of Modern Art—No- 
vember 13, 1940 to January 5, 1941—was certainly 
the most important architectural exhibition that has 
been held there since the international exhibition of 
Modern Architecture of 1932, with which the Mu- 
seum’s activities in connection with architecture be- 
gan. In the catalogue of that exhibition I wrote, 
“There is already no question that Wright is one of 
the greatest architects of all time.” It is unnecessary 
to repeat that statement today. As all the reviews of 
the current exhibition indicate, his stature is at last 
widely recognized by his compatriots. But it is only 
fair to admit, before speaking further of the present 
show, that Wright’s work was not very adequately 
shown in that first exhibition. 

The year 1932 was a difficult one in which to show 
sympathetically the work of Wright. Although 
Bruce Bliven Jr.’s statement in the New Republic! 
that Wright did not build a “sizable structure” in 
the United States between 1914 and 1937 is incorrect, 
it is at worst only an exaggeration. After the comple- 
tion of the Californian group of cement-block houses 
in 1922 and until the Lloyd Jones house in Tulsa was 
built in 1931 Wright had executed practically 
nothing.2 These years included, paradoxically 
enough, the most active building boom this country 
has ever had. Of course there were many large 
projects prepared by Wright in these years, in some 
of which appeared the seeds of later achievements: 
in 1929, that for St. Mark’s Tower in New York, from 
which a large hotel in Washington may now be grow- 
ing; in 1930, that for the Capitol Journal Building in 
Salem, Oregon, from which in 1937-38 grew the 
Johnson Building in Racine, Wisconsin. 

It was easy at that time to see Wright chiefly as an 
old master, his life’s work done, filling out his years 
by lecturing and writing his reminiscences;? inveigh- 


1. Vol. 103, no. 24, Dec. 9, 1940, p. 791. 

2. Within this period fall only the rebuilding of the Nathan J. 
Moore house in Oak Park (1923-24); the D. D. Martin house, at 
Wanakah, N. Y., on Lake Erie (1924), unsupervised and more or 
less disowned by Wright himself as an inferior work; the beginning 
of the rebuilding of Taliesin, his own house, in 1924, one of his 
finest things; the now destroyed Ocatilla Desert Camp, at 
Chandler, Arizona, 1927 (these last two are both exceptional, 
as work done by an architect for himself must always be); and 
the gallery added from Wright’s design in 1930 to the Millard 
house in Pasadena (executed by his son Lloyd Wright). 

Although they never came to execution, the skyscraper project 
for the National Life Insurance Company, on which work con- 
tinued into 1924, and the resort project for Alexander Chandler 
(San Marcos in the Desert, 1927-28) were serious large scale com- 
missions of great importance. 

It is not irrelevant to point out that the most difficult period 
of Wright’s private life fell in the mid-’twenties and for several 
years made architectural work all but impossible. 

3. Two Lectures on Architecture, Chicago, Art Institute, 1931.— 
Modern Architecture, being the Kahn Lectures for 1930, Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1931.—4n Autobiography, London, 


ing at the audacities of the young and bemusing 
himself and the world with occasional projects of an 
apparently quite fantastic character. Then it was all 
but literally true, as it is very far from being now, 
that there were no buildings of his further east than 
Buffalo; and eastern critics had some reason for con- 
fessing, as they have none today, that they had never 
seen an actual building by Wright. In such an atmos- 
phere, and with the awkward relationship between 
the work of Wright and the younger Europeans in 
the show, justice was hardly done to a great Ameri- 
can.5 

The size of the present show’ is worthy of Wright’s 
importance. But its intelligibility is inadequate. 
The chief critical problem the show raises is: Why 
does the work of Wright remain so hard for most 
people to understand; and how might it be made, if 
the phrase will be pardoned, as well known as it is 
famous? If there is confusion in the present exhibi- 
tion—and it is found there not alone by critics and 
the general public, but by Mr. Wright and the or- 
ganizers of the exhibition as well—that confusion is 
not wholly a matter of installation and presentation. 
To our apprehension today the finest architecture of 
Wright offers itself in two more or less separate ways. 
On the one hand the early work, prior to Ig!o0 
(Fig. 1), has joined the corpus of historic monuments 
about which every one knows something, even if no 
one knows enough.’ On the other hand the work of 
the revival of Wright’s activity (Figs. 2-4), largely 
produced since 1932, is with very few exceptions the 
most exciting and perhaps the finest contemporary 
building that has been done in an architectural world 
stricken with depression and sliding downhill toward 
war. Only in England or in Finland was any work of 
comparable interest and scale produced in the mid 
and late ’thirties. It is very difficult to fuse the his- 
toric and the actual into a single homogeneous ex- 
hibition. 

Between these two major groupings of Wright’s 
work, which impinge upon most people’s minds with 
almost the difference of a generation, lie the very 
decorative work of the Midway Gardens before the 
war, the Imperial Hotel built in the war years in 
Tokio, and the series of Californian houses of the 
early ’twenties, almost all of which work has been 


New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green and Co., 1932.—The 
Disappearing City, New York, William Farquhar Payson [c1932]. 
4. To refer to another inaccuracy in the review cited in note 1. 
This review, like most which have appeared of the exhibition, is 
neither unintelligent nor unappreciative, but its inaccuracies 
indicate the inordinate difficulty of getting the facts about 
Wrgiht straight, and the extent to which even the highly educated 
are affected by Wright’s personality, which attracts extravagant 
publicity as a lightning-rod attracts atmospheric electricity. 

5. For some discussion of Wright’s relation to the “interna- 
tional style” see my article, “Frank Lloyd Wright’s Influence 
Abroad,” Parnassus, xu, December 1940, 11-15. 

6. The exhibition was planned and the installation supervised 
by Mr. Wright himself. Ed. 

7. Open planning, horizontality, grouped windows, etc., all im- 
portant elements of the early work but nowhere near the whole 
story, as the more professional reviewers such as Talbot Hamlin 
in the Nation, vol. 151, Nov. 30, 1940, pp. 41-42, recognize. 
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disowned rather too hastily by critics of the twenties 
and ’thirties as unworthy of the earlier Wright. 
There come also the projects of the late ’twenties, 
which still seem excessively fantastic, except where 
they have come to fruition in somewhat altered form 
in later years. Mr. Wright’s tentative organization 
of his work, “In the nature of materials,” is not in 
this exhibition carried far enough to weld all these 
things together. I do not say that a classification of 
that order could not do so; but it would have to be 
subtly combined with some more or less chronological 
sequence. 

A very great part of the difficulty of comprehend- 
ing Wright’s work as a whole lies in its vast extent 
both chronologically and geographically. There are 
major individual virtues to be appreciated in all his 
work from the first houses of the early ‘nineties, exe- 
cuted while he was still in Sullivan’s office, down 
through five decades to the present. And for al! Mr. 
Wright’s own ability, on a theoretical or even a meta- 
physical plane, to see a half century of activity as 
essentially a unity, the mind of the public, and a 
fortiori of the historical critic, craves some visual 
thread of continuous development, some breakdown 
into periods, which might help us, section by section, 
to grasp an integrated whole and not merely to be 
amazed at the almost infinite variety of the total 
ceuvre. Moreover, while architecture which belongs 
in familiar categories can be studied effectively in 
photographs and diagrams, an architecture like that 
of Wright, so consistently original, and as different 
from its general American surroundings in the 
*nineties as in the present decade, needs to be seen 
in actuality, at least in a few examples, before dia- 
grams or even photographs and models are really in- 
telligible at all. 

It is difficult or impossible to see all of Wright’s 
work, since one of his major monuments is in Japan, 
and since examples today exist all the way from 
Amherst, Massachusetts, in the Northeast to Florida 
in the South and California in the West. Wright’s 
total production, including buildings completed 
within the year 1940, but not those still in con- 
struction, amounts to about 180 executed commis- 
sions. Between fifteen and twenty buildings are 
under way at the present time. Buildings by Wright 
exist today in Japan and Canada and in the follow- 
ing states: Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, New York, Kentucky, 
Kansas, Nebraska, California, Arizona, Oklahoma, 
Florida, Alabama, and Pennsylvania. Others are now 
nearing completion in Missouri, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, New Jersey, and Massachusetts.*® 
Once the major part of his production lay within a 
hundred miles of Chicago, but that has hardly been 
true for twenty-five years. In those days it was not 
so hard to grasp at first hand the full range of his 
talent, when the range in time and space was so much 
smaller. Of the 110 commissions, more or less, which 
Wright executed before 1910, some sixty-five were 


8. These data and the rest of the statistical material in the 
following paragraph are derived from my own current list of 
Wright’s work, based on that prepared by Miss Henrietta Callo- 
way of the Museum of Modern Art for the catalogue of the ex- 
hibition which was not issued. I have made many emendations 
myself, and others I owe to Mr. Grant Manson. 


in the near vicinity of Chicago and nearly ninety in 
the three states of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Indiana; 
indeed, counting those in Minnesota, Michigan, Iowa, 
and Ohio, almost a hundred were in the Middle West 
within the Chicago region. These, with the four im- 
portant buildings in Buffalo, obviously represent the 
bulk of the early work. This geographical distribu- 
tion remains more or less constant through 1915; of 
the thirty or more executed commissions completed 
in the years 1910-15, all but seven are in the Chicago 
region. But after this none was built there for twenty 
years. This fact is generally, but perhaps exaggerat- 
edly, attributed to the tragedy of 1914 at Taliesin 
and the outrageous repercussions of proto-tabloid 
publicity.® The total production of the years 1916-22, 
chiefly in Japan and California, was for whatever 
reasons very low, some ten buildings; but of course 
this total includes the Imperial Hotel in Tokio, 
Wright’s largest work, on which he was engaged from 
1916 through 1919. These are all to the eastern 
critic very far away. 

Today several new Wright buildings exist within 
range of New York, but as they have been in exist- 
ence only for a year or two, or are actually still in 
construction, few even among those particularly in- 
terested have yet seen them all. None perhaps has 
had the opportunity to become fully familiar with 
them; at least not in the way of those who over 
the years have sought out the early work in the 
Middle West and really grasped the significance of 
Wright’s first period of maturity. It is for this rea- 
son, as for many others, a great pity that the plan 
of building a real house at full scale in the garden 
of the Museum of Modern Art could not be carried 
out. 

A further major difficulty exists in comprehending 
Wright’s work. In this exhibition and in most books 
by or about Wright published in this country a great 
part of the work is shown in perspective sketches, 
semi-working drawings and such, rather than in 
photographs and plans especially prepared for repro- 
duction or museum display. These original drawings 
which are usually published and shown in exhibi- 
tions have a great appeal to the connoisseur of 
Wright’s personal graphic technique; but they are, 
though often charming, largely unintelligible not 
only to the general public but to many serious stu- 
dents. The models in the show are delightful; and 
for the simpler types of edifice, particularly when also 
illustrated by good photographs, comparatively easy 
to read (Fig. 2). But some of those which are in- 
trinsically the finest have all the subtle complexity 
of abstract sculpture and are equally impenetrable to 
many willing minds (Fig. 4). 

As to the early work, which was so well covered 
in foreign publications and which had so marked an 
influence abroad between 1910 and the mid-’twen- 
ties,!° the books in which it appeared are now very 
difficult to obtain. They are also most carelessly put 
together, particularly as regards chronological se- 


g. Of this, of course, there was a later and even more severe 
outbreak in 1925-26. The rebuilding of the Nathan J. Moore 
house in Oak Park in 1923-24 after a fire is hardly a real excep- 
tion to the preceding sentence in the text. 

10. See my article in Parnassus cited in note 5. 
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quence; and, worst of all, they are full of curious 
inaccuracies. Plans are wrongly labeled and shown 
with the wrong views. And there are minor puzzles 
as well. How many American students must have 
wondered how you get into the Frank Thomas house 
of 1901," or whether the kitchen in the Isabel Roberts 
house of 1909 is really all one gigantic Heizkérper!” 

For the new work of the last few years, the special 
Frank Lloyd Wright number of the Architectural 
Forum® offers some assistance; but here also there is 
much to confuse even the most enthusiastic and in- 
telligent student. 

At the request of Mr. Wright I am attempting to 
produce a book, announced for publication in the 
fall, largely of photographs and simple redrawn plans 
with brief explanatory captions, which will serve to 
cover in a selective way the whole of his fifty years 
of architectural production. But such a work, neces- 
sarily summary, is only one of the historical and 
critical studies which are badly needed. Fortunately 
Grant Manson has already completed, as a doctoral 
dissertation at Harvard, a more detailed historical 
study of the work of Wright before 1910. This, it 
may be hoped, will also soon be published. Further- 
more, a new edition of Wright’s Autobiography is 
announced for the late summer which will include 
his own account of the last ten years. 

This brings up the question of Wright’s own books 
and their usefulness to students. From the days of 
his early articles in the Architectural Record,“ through 
the pieces he supplied for the foreign publications of 
his works, down to the Autobiography, the books of 
published lectures, the pamphlets and whole maga- 
zines of the last ten years, Wright has been amazingly 
articulate. As is often the case with visual artists 
who are also adept at writing, much of his writing 
must be read purely for its own sake. It tells us a 
great deal about Wright as a man, it suggests a great 
deal about Wright as an architect, but it is far from 
answering all our questions. Partly this is because 
much of his “‘writing” was actually spoken in lec- 
tures, and is full of the rhetoric of the spoken word. 
Partly it is because Wright is too broad a thinker to 
stick close to the story of his executed work. That 
seems to most of us a great enough story, but Wright 
as a prophet aims at more utopian goals. Very prob- 
ably the anthology of Wright’s most important writ- 
ten statements which F. A. Gutheim will publish 
shortly will be of the greatest value in this connec- 
tion. The reader of the Autobiography loses his way 
in a fascinating personal history, the audience at a 
Wright lecture is warmed or frozen by an unusually 


11. See plan in the present writer’s Frank Lloyd Wright, Paris, 
Cahiers d’Art [1928]. This plan, of course, originally appeared 
in the first German monograph, Ausgefihrte Bauten und Entwiirfe, 
Berlin, Ernst Wasmuth A. G., 1910, pl. xvii. 

12. See plan in [C. R. Ashbee] Frank Lloyd Wright Ausge- 
‘uhrte Bauten, Berlin, Ernst Wasmuth A. G., 1911, p. 68. 

13. Vol. txvi, January 1938. 

14. “In the Cause of Architecture,” Architectural Record, vol. 
XXII, 1908, 155-221; Vol. xxxv, 1914, 405-413, continued in the 
’twenties. 

15. A full bibliography of Wright’s writings will appear in 
Frederick A. Gutheim’s Frank Lloyd Wright on Architecture, 
announced for publication this spring. The chief bulk of his 
existing writing in book form is covered in note 3, above, with 
the exception of the London lectures, 4n Organic Architecture, 
London, Lund Humphries and Co., Ltd., 1939. 


powerful personality. If we are properly to under- 
stand and not merely to be swayed toward or away 
from Wright’s written message, it is most desirable 
that it should be somewhat pruned or codified as Mr. 
Gutheim will doubtless do. 

These three new books which I have mentioned by 
no means exhaust all the kinds of study which may 
profitably be focused upon Wright’s work. Within 
the field of Mr. Manson’s general historical study of 
the early work there are many topics which he will 
hardly be able to exhaust. I shall suggest here only 
four: 1) The relation to Wright of other innovators 
of the period between the death of Richardson and 
the war, notably the Chicago School and men on the 
West Coast such as Maibeck, Gill, and Greene and 
Greene.—2) Wright as an abstract artist, the parallel 
development of abstract ornament in his work and 
in Europe before 1914.—3) The relation (which has 
undoubtedly been crudely exaggerated) of Wright 
to non-European art, particularly Japanese prints"* 
and the early architecture of the Americas.—4) The 
complex reasons for the unacceptability of Wright’s 
work in the East in the early twentieth century, de- 
spite its presentation in the Boston Architectural Re- 
view, the Ladies Home Fournal, the Architectural 
Record and other eastern magazines. 

These four are but a few of the topics related to the 
early period which deserve exploration. They would 
all, moreover, have their counterparts in the later 
periods. I have summarized elsewhere’ the story of 
the influence of Wright abroad between 1910 and 
1925. But it is a matter which ought to be pursued 
much further. Of even greater importance today is 
the question of the extent to which, at long last, 
Wright has now come to have a general influence in 
his own country. It would also be of real value to 
examine and consider the relative merit of the fol- 
lowers who through the decades have left Taliesin to 
practice on their own, usually after a few years never 
to be heard of again. How effective in actual results 
is the training the master has given his disciples? 
Why have they, at least up to now, usually failed in 
the end, while he enjoys renewed success?!* Such 
problems are already partly historical; and for our 
judgment on the critical issues involved in the pres- 
ent and for the future we need now to have the his- 
torical evidence gathered and evaluated. 

This brings us to the final question in regard to the 
architecture of Wright, a question raised both by 
the present exhibition and as yet unanswered by all 
the current study of his work: what is the relation 
of the ceuvre of Wright to the whole of American archi- 
tecture? Is his architecture, whose relative power 
and distinction few would wholly deny, the necessary 
capstone of our architectural past and the probable 
guiding thread of our architectural future? Does this 
architecture, which apparently breaks with that of 

16. It is not as widely known as it should be, considering the 
frequency with which he has been accused of copying Japanese 
architecture, that Wright is a collector and student of Japanese 
prints of the first rank. See his book, Yapanese Prints, an Inter- 
pretation, Chicago, The Ralph Fletcher Seymour Co., 1912. 

17. See my Parnassus article cited above, note 5. 

18. Alden B. Dow, of Midland, Michigan, who was never as a 
matter of fact very long at Taliesin, is something of an exception. 


John Lautner, one of the latest to “graduate” from Taliesin, has 
shown very considerable talent in his first independent work. 
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the national past quite as sharply as did that of 
Inigo Jones in seventeenth-century England, open 
the road as in that case to a national architecture 
destined to grow richly and naturally for many gen- 
erations? Or is the work of Wright, like that of 
Michelangelo, a superb sport of genius, full of an in- 
spiration which is dynamite to lesser men and only 
generally useful when blended with more humdrum 
ideas? No historical studies will provide a complete 
answer to such a question. But if we could see 
Wright’s work decade by decade over half a century 
(which is difficult enough), clearly set forth against 
the background of American architecture and world 
architecture for the same half century, perhaps then 
we should come to have more complete assurance as 
to its permanent value. The material in this New 
York show cries out against almost al! the architec- 
ture of New York of the last generation and a half 
to which it runs parallel. Does it really indicate 
the broad road to which in one way or another all 
our architecture has long but imperceptibly been 
tending and into which it will all eventually flow? 
Or is it rather a cul-de-sac leading through dazzling 
scenery of prairie and wood and desert to end upon a 
mountain top, where only Wright and his Maker 
may stand, with all the rest of the workaday world 
left far below, lost to dreams perhaps, but headed 
forward in a realm of greater reality? 

The illustrations which accompany this review 
present some items which suggest these two possi- 
bilities. The Ladies Home Fournal house, published in 
1901, seems to us today a perfectly acceptable model 
from which a universal American domestic architec- 
ture might have been developed (Fig. 1).° It marked 
a step of crucial importance in Wright’s development 
and was the basis of his most successful and prolific 
domestic production in the following decade; why did 
it not represent any step at all in the general develop- 
ment of the American house in the early twentieth 
century? In our own day Wright is beginning to have 
almost as much success again with a type of con- 
struction and plan which appears first, I believe, in 
the model made in 1932 (?) for the Willey house in 
Minneapolis (Fig. 2).2° But are others than he going 
to build like this? Are the structure and the plan 
concept going to be nationally influential, as the 
Ladies Home ‘fournal house was certainly not? It 
seems at last possible. 

On the other hand the Rose Pauson house in the 
grounds of the Arizona-Biltmore Hotel outside Phoe- 
nix, just now completed but not yet photographed 
(Fig. 3), is obviously a unique work of genius adapted 
to the environment of a winter resort in the desert 
and nearly as detached from the everyday reality of 


1g. Vol. xvi, February 1901, p. 17; reproduced here by 
courtesy of the Ladies Home Fournal. This project also appears in 
Ausgefiihrte Bauten und Entwirfe, Berlin, Ernst Wasmuth A. G., 
1910, pl. x11, xa. It is labeled with characteristic confusion 
Prairie-haus fir die Prairie-Gemeinschaft, with no reference to the 
Ladies Home Fournal or the date and tiny plans which do not 
appear to correspond. In the list of plates the title however is 
again something else: Typisches Haus, das Modell des Quadruple 
Block Plan! 

20. This house was not executed until 1934 and then in a form 
distinctly different from the model. But the model rather than 
the executed house opened the new series of house designs of the 
thirties. 


most parts of the country and most ways of contem- 
porary life as Wright’s own superb camp in the desert 
nearby. Such a work by its intrinsic perfection can 
serve as a profound inspiration, but it can hardly 
provide the mold for a general architectural way of 
life. The same is true of the model of the Ralph 
Jester house project of 1938 (Fig. 4). With several 
other projects of the last three years, none yet exe- 
cuted, it suggests an architecture unlike any in the 
civilized world, based like certain primitive types of 
building entirely on the circle. For all its breathtak- 
ing beauty as a model, it is as fantastic to assume the 
potential normality of such a project, as to assume 
that some one of the non-Euclidian geometries should 
entirely take the place of that of Euclid in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Wright, however, is never wholly fantastic. These 
projects are related to ways of construction emi- 
nently practical for the locations and to the general 
circumstances of particular clients. On the other 
hand, the most minimal of his executed works among 
the smaller “Usonian’™* houses or the clustered 
“Suntop” houses in Ardmore, Pennsylvania, have 
also their share of breathtakingly fantastic ele- 
ments. And thus far in America the intensity of 
these elements, perhaps their very quality of time- 
less genius, seems to have inhibited any wide ac- 
ceptance of Wright’s influence, despite the relatively 
wide American response to comparable elements in 
the work of modern European architects. 

But to face intelligently these critical questions of 
the present and future influence of Wright we still 
need to know more about his past work and its rela- 
tions to his American cultural surroundings. Near 
though all this is to us, there are perhaps no problems 
of American art history which are at once so difficult 
and so deserving of examination. May we hope that 
the very weaknesses of the present Wright exhibi- 
tion, by calling our attention to all the labor of pres- 
entation and explanation and appreciation which 
has yet to be done, will serve the ultimate purpose of 
Wright and of the Museum of Modern Art in offering 
the show. 

For all Wright’s fame, we are still to a large extent 
entertaining an angel unaware. Even if in the end 
this architecture or at least some parts of it may 
prove to be too angelic for our everyday uses, the 
least we can do is to try to understand it. And to 
understand this architecture, as to understand any 
other aspect of the world of art, we must study it for 
its own sake, relate it to its background, and finally 
come to know the direction in which it leads. The 
ceuvre of Wright bulks too large in the total artistic 
treasure of America to be merely taken for granted. 
Either finally to accept it wholly; or, if necessary and 
partially, to reject it, we must learn in the fullest 
historical and critical way what it is. For that this 
exhibition offers an important beginning.” 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


21. A word Wright likes to use instead of American and which 
he applies more specifically to his later houses which approach a 
standard type. 

22. The photographs here reproduced as Figs. 2, 3, and 4 were 
taken by Mr. Harvey A. Weber, Hollis, New York; I am indebted 
to him and to the Museum of Modern Art for permission to use 
them here. 
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Washington, D. C., Dumbarton Oaks Collection: Madonna between Two Saints. 
Byzantine Ivory, ca. 1000 
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THE DUMBARTON OAKS 
COLLECTION 


By HANNS SWARZENSKI 


The Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Col- 
lection in Washington, D. C., which Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Woods Bliss have recently conveyed to 
Harvard University, is a princely gift which includes 
the residence of Dumbarton Oaks with its gardens, 
and the recently completed additions to the house 
containing the research library and collection—a 
collection which both in content and in underlying 
conception is unique not only in the United States 
but also in Europe. For, with the single exception of 
the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris, this is the first 
museum in the history of collecting to emphasize in 
its presentation the purely artistic importance of 
material which the old historical museums arranged 
so unattractively in dusty, overcrowded cases that it 
would tend to frighten and bore any visitor except 
the scientific specialist. And it is material which our 
modern art museums—in the choice of their acquisi- 
tions necessarily, but unfortunately, disciplined by 
many not purely artistic responsibilities and con- 
siderations—generally do not collect. 

It would be a difficult task to comment adequately 
in such a short note as this on the cultural significance 
and the potentialities of Dumbarton Oaks or on the 
objects in the collection. Perhaps its characteristic 
and controlling interest may be expressed in a gen- 
eral phrase: the spiritual and artistic continuity of 
Mediterranean culture. On a wall which the visitor 
must pass, has been painted a map more illuminating 
in its graphic presentation than many words, or than 
discussions which at the present moment of our 
knowledge can concern only the expert and special- 
ist. This impressive map shows not only the extent 
of the Byzantine Empire at the time of Justinian, 
but the vast territory extending from Spain to Persia, 
from North Africa and Arabia to the Danube Valley 
and the Black Sea. It thus stands as a symbol of the 
whole range of interest of Dumbarton Oaks, as well 
as of the special emphasis which it gives to the 
Byzantine and medieval periods. 

It has been the desire of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss to 
make Dumbarton Oaks a center for humanistic 
studies. A specialized research library has already 
been assembled and has become an indispensable part 
of the foundation. Among the resources of the 
library are a copy of the Princeton Index of Christian 
Art, and the Dumbarton Oaks Census of Early 
Christian and Byzantine Objects in American Col- 
lections. Moreover, either in the house itself or in 
smaller houses on the estate, living accommodations 
for resident scholars will be provided. In the gift to 
Harvard University have been included pictures, 
sculptures, and objets d’art of other periods than 
the Byzantine, for example French, Flemish, and 
German tapestries of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, a Madonna by Riemenschneider, Italian, 
Flemish, and German primitives, and paintings by 
E] Greco, Carel Fabritius, Hubert Robert, Daumier, 
and Degas. These works of art which adorned the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss will not go to the Fogg 


Museum of Harvard but are to remain in Dumbarton 
Oaks. In these dignified and stimulating surround- 
ings, detached from the curriculum of university life, 
students may discuss their problems and ideas in an 
atmosphere where they will be less likely to lose 
sight of the vision of the Universitas and Humanitas 
of our humanistic profession, so frequently en- 
dangered by the specialization and mechanized per- 
fection which is so inevitably imposed by modern 
scientific apparatus. Such a background will perhaps 
appear to some people to be too romantic for a 
modern scientific institute, or even a little dangerous 
for the student. But it should be clear that for the 
really devoted art student, contact with originals 
will always be the first and last source of inspiration. 
After all, it did not do the Florentine youths any 
harm to have the privilege of working and walking 
in Lorenzo de’ Medici’s Accademia! 

The Dumbarton Oaks Collection, as such, is com- 
paratively little known, although students as well as 
amateurs have always been welcomed in the most 
liberal and hospitable way. But the attentive visitor 
at the more important art exhibitions of the last 
fifteen years has always been attracted by the un- 
usual objects loaned by Mr. and Mrs. Bliss—objects 
which evidenced a peculiar personal certitude of 
artistic taste and judgment. Among these may be 
cited the famous turquoise-colored bronze wine- 
vessel in the form of an owl (Ch’ou Dynasty, 
1122?~722 B.c.), which was exhibited with other 
important loans from the Bliss collection in 1929 at 
the great international exhibition of Chinese Art in 
Berlin;! or the English embroidery of the early 
fourteenth century, exhibited in 1930 at the im- 
portant exhibition of English Mediaeval Art in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum}? or, again, the golden 
jewels and jadeite masks and figures in the exhibition 
of Pre-Columbian Art, held early in 1940 at the Fogg 
Museum. 

But it was largely through the exhibitions of 
Byzantine Art in Paris in 1931, and of the Art of the 
Dark Ages in Worcester in 1937, that a greater public 
first became aware of the importance and scope of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Collection. In each of these un- 
forgettable exhibitions the Collection was repre- 
sented with about a dozen fascinating and unique 
items, some of which may even be counted as indis- 
pensable links in the chain of our present knowledge 
of these periods. Such are, for instance, the two 
great Egyptian wool tapestries of the late fifth and 
sixth centuries from Akhmin, the earlier one repre- 
senting Europa and the Bull and a Nereid, the other 
the “much-blessed Hestia,”’ personification of the 
home; the famous paten from Riha, near Antioch, 
in black nielloed silver with a gilded representation 
of the Communion of the Apostles in repoussé; the 
ivory pyxis of Moggio, near Udine, with subjects 
from the Old Testament (very likely Egyptian sixth 
century); the Visigothic fibulae in the shape of an 


1. Reproduced in Ausstellung chinesischer Kunst, Berlin, 1929 
nos. 6, 29, 48, 127, 460. 

2. Reproduced in Arts of the Middle Ages, Boston, 1940, Pl. u. 

3- Reproduced in the catalogue of the Exhibition of Pre-Co- 
lumbian Art, Cambridge, 1940, nos. 43, 48, 123, 136, 154, 1555 
158, 169, 178-80, 268. 
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eagle;‘ or the gilded and nielloed Merovingian “‘chal- 
ice of Grimfredus,” found at St. Martin des Champs.® 

Thanks to the excellent and intelligent installation, 
one is able today to grasp the whole artistic impact 
of the Collection, whose stimulating and bewildering 
variety will repeatedly amaze the visitor. Fortunate- 
ly, and advantageously for its future development, 
the Collection does not claim to give an exhaustive 
survey of the “Dark Ages” or of Byzantine art; al- 
though it includes some outstanding specimens of the 
recently excavated mosaics from Antioch of the third 
to sixth century, as well as Coptic and Byzantine 
stone sculptures from the sixth to the twelfth cen- 
tury; East Christian, Langobardian, and Migration 
jewelry (finds from Italy, Egypt, Syria, South 
Russia, Prussia, and Spain);* Byzantine gold coins, 
and even some of the finest Byzantine ivories 
(see Figure), cloisonné enamels, and gem carvings 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries.’ 

On the contrary, the very importance and the per- 
sonal character of the Coilection lies rather in the 
variety of its material, which always threatens to 
break the narrow boundaries of our professional in- 
terests. And thanks to this catholicity, the Collection 
includes also extremely fine and rare specimens of 
old-Egyptian and Greek archaic statuettes (e.g., the 
Epimetheus of the Warren Collection),* the portable 
altar of the monastery of Melk of the eleventh cen- 
tury with ivory carvings and copper champlevé 
enamels,? and even a great art-historical surprise: 
a male figure in pure gold of a hitherto unknown 
atelier, probably Merovingian, and excavated near 
Le Mans,!° which in its fascinating archaic monu- 
mentality may give us a faint idea of the possible 
sub-Latin and sub-Byzantine elements contributing 
to the creation of Romanesque sculpture in France. 
One may merely state that the principle behind the 
choice of objects is based upon an interest in monu- 
ments which contribute to our knowledge of the 
formation and the development of Christian art. In 
this respect, the entrance room to the Collection ap- 
pears to be quite symbolic. It is built around a 
splendid and delicate mosaic pavement of the fifth 
century from Antioch, representing, in the center of a 
purely geometric rhythmical pattern, a female bust. 
This figure is labelled “‘Apolausis” (Enjoyment), but 
it foreshadows in the spiritual expression of the face 
the image of a Christian saint. 

There are other monuments which also show either 
in artistic attitude or in iconography the curious and 
fascinating ambiguity so characteristic of the shift 
from antique to medieval art: the fourth-century Ro- 
man Barberini Sarcophagus with representations of 
the four seasons and with the unfinished portrait 
busts of the deceased couple surrounded by a circle 
of zodiacal signs; or a bronze ewer of Pompeian style, 


4. Reproduced in the catalogue of The Dark Ages, Worcester, 
1937, nos. 57, 58, 86, 115, 138. 

5. Reproduced in Pantheon, xv, 1935, 138. 

6. Some are reproduced in Ipek, xii, 1938, 178, Pls. 60, 61; 
The Art Quarterly, 111, 1940, 222. 

7. Duthuit-Volbach, L’art byzantin, Paris, 1930, Pl. §5c; Arts 
of the Middle Ages, Boston, 1940, Pls. 1, 1v, v. 

8. Reproduced in Die Antike, 1930, Pl. 1-1v. 

9. Arts of the Middle Ages, P|. xiv. 

10. Ipek, xu, 1938, Pl. 58. 


probably from Egypt (Alexandria?). The meaning 
of the decoration of this vessel in nielloed silver, rep- 
resenting a nimbed nude youth between winged, 
nimbed sphinxes, together with waterbirds, is still 
unexplained and seems to be highly important for the 
historian of the syncretistic religions and transcen- 
dental mystery-cults of late antiquity. 

Documents of the remarkable continuation of 
pagan motives and pagan feeling in Egypt in the later 
Christian centuries are the Coptic tapestries already 
mentioned, and the delicate and refined sixth-century 
necklace of gold and lapis lazuli which was admired 
at the Byzantine Exhibition in Paris." The pendant 
of this necklace bears a representation of the Aphro- 
dite Anadyomene on the shell, which occurs as a 
Leitmotiv again and again in Coptic art, and can also 
be seen on one of the stone carvings in the Collection. 
But in the peculiar sensuality of the interpretation 
one may even feel a certain relation with Indian art. 
A glazed mug (probably of the fifth century) with a 
Dionysian procession in relief is an unexpected sur- 
prise, equally important for the formation of Coptic 
style and the history of Coptic pottery. A specially 
symptomatic document of this ambiguous character 
of the first Christian centuries is a magnificent gold 
belt, found in Syria, of medallions with bronze figure 
representations. Two of these medallions represent 
Christ standing between a married couple, though 
the others are decorated with busts of pagan deities. 
The colossal statue of Barletta of the fourth century 
may best illustrate the way such belts were worn. 
The drapery style of the Christian medallions with 
the narrow rigid pleats still reflects the style of the 
fourth century. And it seems to be not entirely out 
of the question to consider this belt a document of 
Constantinopolitan style, of the period shortly be- 
fore Justinian. 

What this style became in the sixth and seventh 
centuries in Egypt is shown by a gold pectoral cross, 
a counterpart of which exists in the Museum of 
Cairo.” But to make clear how difficult it still is to 
differentiate between an Egyptian, Syrian, and often 
even West Roman style in these periods, we need 
only mention a few more examples from the Collec- 
tion: a magnificent bronze horse from Yemen, a 
worthy descendant of the horses of San Marco in 
Venice (first century? labeled without sufficient rea- 
son as Parthian in the Persian Exhibition at New 
York last year); a noble bronze statuette probably 
representing the Good Shepherd (fourth to fifth 
century); a bronze patera of the fifth to seventh cen- 
tury, said to be from Asia Minor, with engraved 
sprinting tigers, stylistically related to objects found 
in Hungary, South Russia, and Germany; and a 
crystal cup of the sixth century with engravings of 
angels and apostles. 

Although every object in the Collection reveals the 
closest and most serious contact with contemporary 
scholarly interests, the Collection as a whole has the 
charm of an obvious personal passion and devotion. 
A marked preference and interest seems to prevail 


11. Duthuit-Volbach, op. cit., Pl. 49. 

12. Reproduced by Werner in Semin. Kondakow., vit1, 1936, 
183, 

13. Cf. Germania, xvi1, 1933, 37- 
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for goldsmiths’ work, textiles, and animal representa- 
tion. The collection of textiles and jewelry is in its 
way outstanding. One need only refer to such things 
as the two gold finger rings (seventh century) in- 
scribed with the names of the Lombard Queen 
Gundoberga (from Avenay, near Reims) and of Abbo 
(manager of the workshops of Limoges); two wheel- 
shaped jewels from the find of the Piazza della Con- 
solazione in Rome, which already foreshadow the 
eleventh-century brooches from Thornbridge and 
Mainz (the so-called jewels of the Empress Gisella); 
a great and unique Coptic wool tapestry of the sixth 
century in dark green, blue, and red, decorated with 
stripes of horses, birds, and lions, and with horsemen 
and lions with flaming manes in medallions in the 
border, which certainly will become a great stimulus 
for future research. In the choice of such objects 
one may recognize the personal taste of the donors. 
But on the other hand, metalwork and textiles reflect 
more clearly than any other medium the various 
complicated but permanent entanglements and cross- 
connections between East and West from the earliest 
high cultures down to the Middle Ages. The chrono- 
logical range appears to be here even more bewilder- 
ing than the geographical. Cum grano salis one may 
even speak of an Animal-Migration! The predomi- 
nant importance of animal representation, from early 
oriental bronzes through the buckles and fibulae of 
the Migration periods to its final function as the most 
expressive and essential part of medieval ornament, 
can be demonstrated by a long sequence of objects 
in the Collection: the partly unique “Scythian” and 
Arabian bronzes of stags and deer from the sixth to 
the second century B.c.;“a silver spoon and fork from 
Niniveh with heads of deer at the top of the handle, 
whose shape is the same as those of the Christian 
eucharistic spoons from Syria in the Collection; a 
bone-carving of a tigress, probably Mesopotamian 
and connected with the earliest monuments of Olym- 
pia; gold earrings with heads of horned lions (late 
fourth century B.c., from the Antioch excavations); 


14. Reproduced in Ausstellung chinesischer Kunst, Berlin, 
1929, no. 127 and in Guide to the Exhibition of Persian Art, New 
York, 1940, p. 317. 


two Roman bronze pantheresses with Bacchic vine- 
leaves around their necks (one of the first century, 
the other" in its strange stylization seeming to be of a 
rather later period, perhaps fifth century); a golden 
bracelet in the form of two panthers (Egypt, sixth 
century); the lions and boars in an Antiochene hunt- 
ing mosaic and on silk textiles from the fifth to the 
sixth century; the eagles among the Sasanian, By- 
zantine, and Spanish textiles and among the fibulae 
with garnet inlay (verroterie cloisonné) from South 
Russia, Prussia, and Spain, in the style of the treas- 
ure of Childeric (d. 480); finally, exhibited in a spe- 
cial room, the early Romanesque Italian marble 
reliefs with winged horses, sea-monsters, ducks, and 
eagles from the ateliers of Aquileia and Campania, 
in which the ancient oriental and Mediterranean 
formulations of animal representation found a new 
and ultimate solution and application. 

It will be one of the tasks of Dumbarton Oaks to 
enlarge our knowledge of these periods through a 
careful study of the newly presented material with 
which the Collection abounds. It is to be hoped that 
such studies may find a permanent record in publica- 
tions. 

The importance and the far-reaching possibilities 
of Dumbarton Oaks as a great cultural institution 
will be broadened by its being in Washington, which 
is rapidly becoming one of the great art centers of 
this country. Owing to the close proximity of the 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, the Baltimore 
Museum, the National Gallery, and the Freer Col- 
lection of Near and Far Eastern art in Washington 
itself, as well as the unique Textile Museum of the 
District of Columbia, and the Phillips Memorial 
Gallery, Dumbarton Oaks will have every chance of 
developing into an outstanding center for scholar- 
ship, thanks to the broad vision and cultural respon- 
sibility of its donors. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY, 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


15. Reproduced by L. Curtius as first century in Pantheon, 
XXI, 1938, 147. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Sir: 


In his most generous and understanding review of 
my book The Arts and the Art of Criticism (ART 
BULLETIN, XXII, 1940, 274 ff.), Professor Edman 
questions my formulation and defense of the critical 
category of artistic truth. This is not the place for 
us to enter into a technical philosophical discussion 
of this problem. We both believe, however, that the 
question at issue is of vital importance for art criti- 
cism. It is a question, furthermore, which we philos- 
ophers would very much like to see discussed by art 
critics. I am venturing to challenge the validity of 
Professor Edman’s position in the hope, which I 
known Professor Edman shares, that a restatement 
of our disagreement may impel some of your readers 
to discuss this problem as critics and interpreters of 
the fine arts. For lack of space I shall have to state 
my case very bluntly and schematically. 

1. Professor Edman and I agree in rejecting the 
purely formalistic interpretation of art. A work of 
art is not merely a pleasing “aesthetic surface.”” In 
Professor Edman’s own terms, it “says something”’; 
it has “the character of insight”; it is “true to our 
experience,” “‘poetically true”; it is an “embodi- 
ment of revelation.” What is said, i.e., these insights 
and revelations which are poetically true to our ex- 
perience are, of course, expressed in the language of 
art, that is, via artistic form; the “aesthetic surface” 
of the work of art is of the utmost importance both 
as a source of intrinsic delight and as a vehicle of 
artistic communication. But the point to notice is 
that Professor Edman and I both believe that this 
surface is, in all expressive art, really communicatory 
of revealing insights. This conviction of ours is cer- 
tainly in accord with the main critical tradition. 
Do contemporary art critics and historians agree 
with this basic conception of art? 

2. Having freely admitted what I am most con- 
cerned to urge, Professor Edman now proceeds, 
rather surprisingly, to question my use of the term 
“artistic truth.” (Incidentally, he usually capitalizes 
“truth” in his review, thus suggesting that I wish 
to defend the absoluteness of artistic truth. I do 
not believe that artistic insights are any more ab- 
solute or final than are insights in any other universe 
of discourse. Here, as elsewhere, Absolute Truth is 
merely a point of reference, an ideal which finite 
mortals seek to approximate but never reach. The 
artistic truths with which the artist, critic, and phi- 
losopher are concerned are finite, not absolute.) He 
notes my reiterated insistence that artistic truth is 
not identical with the truth of metaphysics, or the 
truth stated in logical terms. But he feels that my 
use of the term “truth” is “somewhat unfortunate”; 
it is not “very helpful”; “it might be better all around 
for critics and for philosophers if the term truth were 
not used too omnivorously.” 

In answer, I should like to ask Professor Edman, 
and any of your readers who are disposed to agree 
with him, these questions: (a) Why capitulate to 


the modern rationalistic tendency to make philos- 
ophers and scientists the only custodians of truth? 
Granted this tendency, is it philosophically or his- 
torically justifiable? What a priori or practical 
reason is there for denying that a work of art may, 
in its Own way, express as true insights and revela- 
tions as a scientific or a philosophical theory? (b) 
How can Professor Edman, in the light of his own 
admission that art can “say something,” “express 
insights,” and have “the character of revelation,” 
deny that what is said is more or less true or false, 
that the artist’s insights are or are not true insights, 
his revelations genuine (i.e., true) or spurious (i.e., 
false)? What term would Professor Edman substi- 
tute for the term “truth”? And would not any 
alternative term be merely a substitute, a synonym, 
for “truth”? If so, why the objection to the term 
which, he admits, is sanctioned by common usage? 
(“A work of art is, as we say, ‘true to our experi- 
ence,’ or, like certain myths and metaphors, ‘poeti- 
cally true’.”) Why is he so determined to repudiate 
this term and to deny the inescapable implications 
of his own assertions concerning artistic insight and 
revelation? 

3. Finally, Professor Edman objects to my ac- 
count of the nature and criteria of artistic truth, 
first, because it is not the only possible account 
(Professor Edman prefers the pragmatic), and, sec- 
ond, because I do not use the terms “consistency” 
and “correspondence” as logicians use these terms. 
In answer to the first criticism, I welcome the sug- 
gestion that the nature and criteria of artistic truth 
might be restated in pragmatic terms, i.e., in terms 
of “working hypotheses” and “empirical verifiabil- 
ity,” and I very much hope that Professor Edman 
will attempt such a restatement. If pragmatism can 
offer an adequate and coherent account of truth, a 
pragmatic account of artistic truth should be pos- 
sible. Meanwhile, I freely admit, indeed insist, that 
artistic (i.e., stylistic) “consistency” and artistic 
“correspondence” cannot be wholly identified with 
purely logical, i.e., abstract and conceptual, con- 
sistency and correspondence. But I would also in- 
sist that both terms are relevant to art and that 
their meaning, in art criticism, is a specification of 
their generic meaning. Once again, why are the 
logicians alone entitled to use these terms, and why 
must their quite legitimate though restricted defini- 
tions be the only acceptable ones? I cannot here 
attempt to defend or elaborate my own use of ar- 
tistic consistency and correspondence; I can merely 
say that I would cordially welcome a discussion of 
this problem by art critics and art historians. 

Whatever your readers may think of this friendly 
argument between Professor Edman and myself, 
they will, we both sincerely hope, agree that the 
issue is a vital one. Is art, as some would claim, 
merely a pleasing pattern? Or can an artist achieve 
and express genuine insights—insights which com- 
plement the insights of the scientist and the philoso- 
pher? If so, what are the nature and criteria of 
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these insights? In an age as scientifically minded as 
ours and as disillusioned concerning man’s ability 
to apprehend and communicate those values which 
alone can give meaning and direction to human life, 
the essential nature and function of art must cer- 
tainly concern us deeply. We philosophers are doing 
what we can to clarify this problem, but we need the 
assistance of art critics and art historians. Will not 
some of your readers give us the benefit of their 
experience and wisdom? 

Respectfully yours, 

Tueopore M, GREENE 

Princeton University 


[After having read the above letter, Professor Ed- 
man wrote the following rejoinder.] 


Sir: 


As my review indicated—and, I gather, to Pro- 
fessor Greene among others—I am in complete sym- 
pathy with the general empirical intention of his 
analysis. Professor Greene keeps his eye on “the 
work of art,”’ and has perfectly direct and illuminat- 
ing points to make, points which operate as instru- 
ments to sharpen and clarify appreciation. 

In one sense, with respect to ‘truth’ (in obeisance 
to Professor Greene I now spell it with a small 
letter) our differences are verbal, but they are only 
partly verbal. For though Professor Greene spells 
“truth” with a small ¢, I cannot help getting the im- 
pression that he thinks of it with a large T, and that 
to him the Truth which art reveals is one aspect of 
an Absolute spelled with a capital 4, and a Reality 
spelled with a capital R. 

I shall try to answer Professor Greene’s specific 
questions, addressed to me and to other readers of 
the Art BuLLeTIn. 

a) It is not I, I think, but Professor Greene who 
is capitulating to a modern rationalistic tendency. 
For truth seems to me clearly in the realm of con- 
cepts, and though Professor Greene likes to describe 
a work of art as a non-conceptual proposition, I con- 
fess that when he uses such a term he seems to me 
to be moving in the realm of square circles and 
triangular ellipses. 

b) I recognize Professor Greene’s telling point 
against me: that I myself admit that works of art 
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“say something,” “express insights,” and have “the 
character of revelation.” I am in complete agree- 
ment with him that a work of art cannot be ex- 
haustively defined in terms of mere surface or tech- 
nique. But to say something, even to say something 
moving, is still, to my mind, not to say something 
true, in the sense of either logical consistency, cor- 
respondence, or pragmatic verification. Professor 
Greene asks me what term I would substitute for 
the term “truth,” and, if I may say so, without wait- 
ing for a reply implies that any term I might think 
of would simply be a substitute or synonym for 
“truth.” I am not yet prepared to find anothex word, 
but I am certain even in advance that what I would 
intend by it would not be a substitute or a synonym 
for “truth.” Professor Greene asks in effect why it 
is necessary to leave the word “truth” to the logicians 
and scientists. My answer is that it is simply be- 
cause it is perfectly clear in most logician’s and sci- 
entist’s theories of truth what they mean by the 
term, and public norms can be established. What- 
ever term I should arrive at to denote what I think 
both Professor Givene and I find in works of art 
would point in the direction of vividness and per- 
suasiveness. A work of art enchants, rather than 
convinces. Its technique is not induction or deduc- 
tion, but seduction. Frankly, I do not think that 
the expressiveness of works of art is commensurable 
in the possibility of verification with scientific state- 
ments. 

It seems quite clear to me that the issue upon 
which Professor Greene and I differ indicates a dif- 
ference in ultimate philosophy. Art, science, and 
practice are for Professor Greene three different per- 
spectives upon the same reality. Perhaps this dif- 
ference between us cannot be settled without our 
stating our ultimate metaphysics, and obviously the 
Art BuLLETIN is no place to do that. Perhaps, also, 
Professor Greene’s last sentences are the most crucial 
ones. He writes: “We need the assistance of art 
critics and art historians.” If we are to clarify this 
particular point of difference much further, the place 
for us to do so is in a journal of philosophy, for it is 
not with respect to art but with respect to meta- 
physics that we seem to differ. 


Irwin EpMan 
Columbia University 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Survey of Persian Art. From Prehistoric Times to 
‘the Present. Arthur Upham Pope, Editor; Phyllis 
Ackerman, Assistant Editor, New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1938. 6 volumes (3 volumes of 
plates). $210. 


The Survey of Persian Art is one of the few modern 
attempts to organize the knowledge of a large field of 
the history of art on an encyclopaedic scale. Books 
of this kind are increasingly necessary for the in- 
vestigator as well as the general reader, but pose such 
formidable problems, economic and scientific, that 
they are rarely undertaken. The present Survey, 
which treats the whole of Iranian art from the pre- 
historic period to the last century, is the work of 
seventy scholars and appears under the auspices of 
the American Institute for Iranian Art and Archae- 
ology. It was initiated and completed through the 
labors of Arthur Upham Pope and Dr. Phyllis Acker- 
man, who not only edited and translated articles of 
their collaborators, adding numerous paragraphs and 
notes, but contributed almost one half of the text 
themselves. Their task was enormous and the result 
is amonument to their enthusiasm and perseverance. 
As the product of scholars actively engaged in re- 
search, including pioneers of Iranian studies, like 
Sarre, Arnold, Herzfeld, and Contenau, and also 
talented younger men whose activity promises a 
rapid growth of this new field, the Survey reflects the 
intense ferment in the study of Persian art and the 
great advances made during the last twenty years. 
The many objects shown for the first time in the 
international exhibits of Persian art, the results of 
the expeditions of the American Institute and of the 
studies pursued at home by its staff (especially by 
the editors and by Mr. Schroeder, Drs. Ettinghausen 
and Bronstein), have been incorporated in this im- 
posing book. Of the 2800 pages of text a considerable 
part consists of fresh, first-hand contributions which 
could be reprinted as independent monographs. The 
sections on architecture, for example, are more de- 
tailed than any single monographic book on the same 
fields, and constitute in themselves the most compre- 
hensive and informative treatment of their subjects 
available today, with many drawings, photographs, 
and documents reproduced for the first time. The 
chapters on ceramics, textiles, mural painting, illumi- 
nation, calligraphy, symbolism, and ornament have a 
corresponding novelty. The illustrations alone, 
which are often of superb quality, form the largest 
existing body of published reproductions of Iranian 
art and are an indispensable reference work. 

The Survey is further distinguished by the unusual 
variety of the subjects treated, beyond that of any 
corresponding history of art. Not only the common 
categories of painting, sculpture, ornament, decora- 
tive arts, and architecture, and the arts of special 
materials, like metal, textiles, enamel, wood, stucco, 
but calligraphy, tents and pavilions, standards and 
badges, gardens, city-plans, music, and the astrolabe 
are treated in separate chapters. Within the larger 


historical framework are articles on the functions, 
techniques, and materials of an art; articles on single 
works of art; reports on new archaeological sites; tab- 
ulations of works or dated examples; studies of a 
single problem or a type of object, or of the relations 
of two fields (religion and art, geography and art, 
etc.), or of iconography; a résumé of political history; 
articles on the “aesthetic character” of an art, as dis- 
tinct from the historical account of that art; and 
finally, comprehensive chapters on the art of a period 
as a whole. 

I cannot undertake to evaluate the single articles 
as contributions; that is a task for specialists in the 
various fields covered in the Survey. But I wish to 
comment on the Survey as a synthetic work, which 
presents problems that face students in all branches 
of the history of the arts. Errors of fact, false deduc- 
tions, are inevitable in a work of this size, but they 
are unimportant beside the immense mass of material 
made available for the first time, and the advantages 
of so comprehensive a presentation of the field as a 
whole. And we may pass over also the evident de- 
fects of plan, the lack of a norm of presentation, the 
unsystematic, miscellaneous,! or superficial character 
of some of the chapters, the frequent repetition, the 
lengthy descriptions of single works when tabulations 
of examples and their elements would have been 
enough; these seem to flow from the ambition of the 
editors to produce an all-embracing work and to 
satisfy the interests of all who might be concerned 
with Persian art—the collector, the museum official, 
the traveler, the excavator, the aesthetic critic, the 
designer, and the historian of art, religion, and cul- 
ture in general. We have to ask, however, what ad- 
vances have been made not only in the organization 
of this knowledge but in the ideas which direct fur- 
ther research. And here I must say that although the 
Survey seeks to modernize the study of Persian art, 
the editors have not given enough thought to the 
larger aspects of their field and have preserved view- 
points rightly rejected by critical historians and in- 
vestigators of art. 

Characteristic in this respect is their attitude to 
aesthetic problems. The editors are much more con- 
cerned with aesthetics than most writers on Persian 
art and speak with emphatic conviction about the 
qualities of this art. Recognizing the inadequacy of 
the usual archaeological treatment of the same ob- 
jects, they have found it necessary to include sepa- 


1. Itis hard to understand why a chapter of thirty pages should 
be devoted to the astrolabe, especially since there is included no 
general account of intellectual and scientific history. It is true 
that the oldest preserved astrolabe, a Greek invention, is a 
Persian work of the tenth century and the majority of surviving 
examples are Persian. But little is said here that bears on artistic 
problems, although the operation of the instrument is described 
in detail. Let the reader imagine a corresponding chapter on the 
steam engine in a Survey of English Art in order to grasp the 
arbitrariness of this choice. The two instructive essays on music, 
concerned very largely with reports about musicians and enter- 
tainment, have also no apparent necessity in the Survey. The 
literature of Persia might more profitably have been described 
for the general reader. 
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rate chapters on the “‘aesthetic character” of certain 
arts. The chapter on the “aesthetic character,” 
however, is sometimes an historical article with the 
common descriptive approach and contains little 
analysis of style and expression; where it is re- 
stricted to art criticism, the result is usually an 
essayistic article of slight value to those who can 
fruitfully read the more solid sections of the Survey. 
For example, the lengthy chapter on the aesthetics of 
Achaemenid architecture is less penetrating than the 
incidental remarks on the qualities of space in the 
same buildings in the more descriptive archaeological 
chapter. Throughout the Survey there is a tendency 
to regard value-judgments of skill, naturalism, and 
relative adherence to rules of art as adequate inter- 
pretations of style.2 The editor criticizes works as 
imperfect because they lack qualities of opulence and 
repose which he considers to be norms of Persian art 
(cf. pp. 2338, 2339). Nor is anything added to our 
understanding by the recurrent fulsome expressions 
of admiration, the slighting remarks about non- 
Iranian arts, and by the bizarre tone of passages like 
this: “Their airy liquid quality would seem wanting 
in that solidarity which is a primary requisite of ar- 
chitecture” (p. 1363). It is mainly in the chapters by 
Dr. Bronstein and, to a somewhat less extent, by Mr. 
Schroeder, that I find a sustained effort to apply 
modern concepts of style and formal analvsis. 3ut 
an embracing vision of Persian art as a whoie in 
terms of stylistic development and in relation to the 
large outlines of Persian history one looks for in 
vain. 

The editors have tried indeed to unify their vast 
material by general characterizations of a Persian 
spirit. But these characterizations are often merely 
rhetorical. For Professor Pope, the Persians are the 
Greeks of Asia; he cannot find enough adjectives to 
describe the logic, the rationality and naturalism of 
this favored people. When he asserts (p. 107) that 
“Persian art throughout its whole history has been 
distinguished by clarity and exactness,” it is not evi- 
dent what his standard of clarity and exactness is, in 
what sense the ornament he admires for its intricacy 
(he speaks elsewhere, p. 1096, of its “unfathomable 
complexity’’) is more clear or more “exact” than the 
Romanesque ornament which he condemns as con- 
fused, and finally, whether in singling out these 
virtues of Persian art he is describing qualities he an- 
ticipates in all great art, or qualities peculiar to the 
best Persian work of all periods. In any case, these 
terms are not made explicit in analyses and compari- 
sons of concrete works. 

Such broad characterizations of an art may be use- 
ful, if they consistently translate and summarize 
more detailed descriptions and comparisons of forms 
and if their application to specific, well-delimited 
groups of works has been brought into harmony with 
the use of these terms elsewhere in the same field. 
In the Survey, as in so much of modern literature on 
art, these conditions are not satisfied or even present 


2. I will cite two examples. On p. 2678 the editors tell us that 
“a totem pole rarely attains aesthetic significance” because 
beauty requires “adjustment to the visual and intellectual norm”; 
and on p. 640, Professor Pope says of a work: “Here is life and 
energy, but combined with a certain universality and monumen- 
tality which are the appropriate aims of sculpture.” 


to the thought of the writers (with few exceptions). 
The broad terms, by which they hope to embrace a 
long history and many styles, are banal; they have 
already been applied to classic and medieval art and 
have therefore lost their power of distinguishing one 
art from another; they have been fatally tied, more- 
over, to ideas of the psychological constancy of racial 
and national groups and to the concept of a group 
personality as a fixed, inherited mode of response, 
which few if any modern psychologists will take seri- 
ously. Several of the writers speak as if the qualities 
of styles were permanent biological products of a 
Persian species of man.’ 

How far the Survey is from a unified conception 
of Persian art is apparent from the discrepant char- 
acterizations made by scholars who otherwise agree 
on so many matters that have required refined 
methods of research. His conviction about the dis- 
tinctively “logical” nature of Persian art does not 
keep Professor Pope from finding basic affinities of 
Persian and Gothic architecture (even in the verti- 
cality of the latter), or Dr. Ackerman from writing 
of Persian music as communicating “the heart-beats 
of God” to the “‘Persian who is likewise a mystic, as 
so many of the cultivated have been” (p. 2816). Mr. 
Schroeder discovers an expression of “infinity” and a 
“‘forest-space” in contiguous domical vaults (p. 994), 
and observes elsewhere, in disregard of Professor 
Pope’s confidence in the incomparable logic of 
Persian art, that “‘a sense of unity is perhaps not in 
most periods a conspicuous merit of the Persian ar- 
chitect” (p. 937). In this judgment he is supported 
by Dr. Reuther (p. 517) who designates the facade 
of Taq-i-Kisra (which he dates, incidentally, in the 
sixth century) as baroque in its ““complete disregard 
of the principles of balanced proportion and vertical 
coincidence.” Professor Pope himself asserts that the 
Sasanian stuccoes of Kish have no “really organic 
union” with the architecture as in Romanesque and 
Gothic; his specialist on Sasanian stucco ornament 
observes, on the contrary, that this ornament ex- 
presses, accentuates, and reénforces the architectural 
structure and in these respects anticipates Ro- 
manesque architectural ornament, which ultimately 
radiates from the Sasanian (pp. 627 ff.). Thus some 
of the writers emphasize the inherent rationality of 
Persian art, others the irrationality, some the persist- 
ent naturalism, others the abstractness and geometri- 
cal spirit, usually without disengaging the historical 
contexts in which the forms designated by these 
terms emerge. Sarre, for example, distinguishes 
Persian from classic and Western art by its emphasis 
on magic rather than reason or nature (p. 596), and 
says of the Sasanian reliefs at Taq-i-Bustan that they 
were “official monuments intended to extol the mon- 
archy, but unlike the Parthian monuments, they ex- 
pressed also in a large degree the mentality of the 
people, the psychological character they still exhibit, 
even now” (p. 600). Another writer, the late Pro- 
fessor Orbeli, speaking of Sasanian metalwork, indi- 
cates that the “characteristic features of the style are 


3. The opposite view is stated in the Survey by Dr. Bronstein: 
“Naturally there is no question here of making a definite distinc- 
tion between an Eastern and a Western mentality, an historical 
prejudice or superstition of which modern critical science would 
be well rid as promptly as possible” (p. 2586). 
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found in objects produced beyond the boundaries of 
the empire” and that these objects were made chiefly 
for the aristocracy and not the whole people. The 
classical scholar, Casson, who is convinced of the irra- 
tionality of Persian Achaemenid architecture, in 
which immense pillars support wooden roofs (‘‘a 
group of palaces on which the eye and not the mind 
should feast’’), nevertheless can speak of the “‘abso- 
lute clarity” of this architecture (p. 335), thereby 
sundering Professor Pope’s inseparable twins of logic 
and clarity. 

The facility of confusion latent in this language of 
art criticism appears in the fact that one author can 
speak of the “geometric mind of Asia’”’ in contrast to 
Greek naturalism, whereas another can argue for the 
classical, intellectual spirit of Persian art by pointing 
to its geometrical and logical forms. The distinction 
is blurred between the various senses of “‘geometri- 
cal” as designating (1) a class of shapes, like tri- 
angles, circles, squares; (2) certain relationships of 
points, lines, and areas studied by geometers; and 
(3) a mode of demonstration or reasoning from 
axioms. In their efforts to establish the intellectual 
worth of Persian art and to “classicize’’ it for Euro- 
pean taste, the editors have played loosely with the 
terms of logic and mathematics. In treating Persian 
ornament they have not been satisfied to identify 
motives, to classify and to trace the types of com- 
bination, and to seek out the possible meanings that 
the ornament once possessed; they wish to assure us 
also of the profoundly philosophical nature of this 
ornament and the mathematical knowledge of the 
artists. Dr. Ackerman (who capitalizes Ultimate and 
Reality as proper nouns) tells us in a mysterious note 
on early Iranian symbolism that “‘space is thought of 
as one-dimensional like time, in the sense that two 
objects cannot be in one space simultaneously” (p. 
837, n. 2). Iran is not only the cradle of man, the 
home of agriculture and metallurgy, but the early 
Iranian designs, which she interprets as moon sym- 
bols, are “‘the first step in logic and science and at 
the same time the adumbration of poetry.” ‘The 
geometric ornament of Iran,” says Professor Pope, 
“fs not the product of mere craftsmen, but, in the 
finer examples, is evidently the direct issue of mathe- 
matical discipline. ... This origin gives to the Ira- 
nian inventions greater variety and strength’ (p. 
2744). 

Are we to suppose that Persian artisans, unlike 
those of other countries, were trained in the methods 
of mathematical proof? But the editors do not distin- 
guish Persian ornament in principle from Western 
Islamic or European ornament, nor do they offer the 
slightest evidence of a special origin in mathematical 
science. It would indeed be interesting to know how 
much mathematical knowledge was used in laying 
out the patterns or in deriving new ones and to what 
extent the devices of layout required more than the 
ruler and compass constructions of modern orna- 
mental designers and craftsmen. The editors of the 
Survey seem to confuse the empirical, handicraft de- 
termination of shapes and groupings, and the intui- 
tive grasp of connections and formal possibilities, 
with the theoretical propositions and demonstrations 
about such forms; as if a seamstress with her fine 
stitching and a sailor with his cunning in loops and 


knots were masters of topology. Professor Pope 
would have us believe that this ornament goes even 
“deeper” than mathematics. “Since each of these de- 
signs,” he writes, “is a network of cogent relations de- 
rived from predetermined concepts and categories, 
‘logic made visible,’ their comprehension necessitates 
an awareness of that logic” (p. 2745). The term 
“logic” here seems to be more than a metaphor of ar- 
tistic consistency, for “these patterns are the objective 
and visual records of laws embedded in the mind itself, 
logic expressed in linear relations” (p. 2753). Since 
the Persian artisans comprehended their own designs, 
which they derived from “predetermined concepts 
and categories,” we must also suppose that they were 
trained logicians. But if these designs are “‘records of 
laws embedded in the mind itself,” then they are not 
uniquely Persian (unless we assume that the logical 
principles and the rules of inference of the Persians 
are contrary to our own—in which case we could 
hardly be certain that Persian ornament is “logical” 
and mathematically disciplined), and the author is 
merely telling us that ornament has a formal pattern 
and that patterns are invented by the mind rather 
than copied from external nature. If they are indeed 
special discoveries of the Persians, what a windfall 
for modern philosophers, logicians, and psycholo- 
gists! How deeply indebted we would all be to the 
editors of the Survey for even a schematic statement 
of the “cogent relations,” the “predetermined con- 
cepts and categories,” and the logical “laws em- 
bedded in the mind itself” that they have found in 
their study of Persian ornament. But all this solemn 
talk about logic, mathematics, Reality and the Ulti- 
mate is only a rhetorical expression of their enthu- 
siasm for Persian ornament, which they have 
reproduced so beautifully in their illustrations. It 
is a poor substitute, however, for the analysis of a 
great rug, which Professor Pope regrets he cannot 
give us for lack of space. 

I do not believe that these defects of the Survey 
are due simply to the undeveloped character of the 
studies in this field or are intrinsic in the elusive, 
variable qualities of the objects themselves. For be- 
hind these weaknesses we see also assumptions about 
history and art and uncritical, analogical methods of 
thinking, which a careful reader could correct on the 
basis of the abundant facts presented in the Survey 
and a comparative knowledge of the arts of other 
regions. The concept of the Iranian or Persian, for 
example, has two senses in the writings of the editors 
(and several of their associates), neither of which is 
brought into harmony with the data of the Survey. 
The Iranian, on the one hand, is a linguistic and geo- 
graphical-political term, relating to the present re- 
gion of the political entity, Iran, and its language; it 
designates whatever is produced distinctively on this 
land or by its people. On the other hand, the Iranian 
is an art “homogeneous through common qualities.” 
The fact is, however, that these supposed qualities 
are attributed also to objects outside the geographi- 
cal-linguistic region of Iran, and that within the lat- 
ter appear opposed qualities, not only at different 
periods, but in the same historical moment. Profes- 
sor Pope himself distinguishes two poles in Iranian 
“animal style”: naturalism, which he explains by a 
recurrent “influence from the Northwest, the Persian 
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mountains and adjacent ranges,” and abstraction, 
which is indigenous to the central plateau. If we 
localize the objects reproduced in the Survey as ex- 
amples of Persian art, we see that they include 
(1) works found on the modern Iranian plateau; 
(2) works found in bordering or even fairly remote 
countries, resembling objects of the first class, or as- 
sociated with Iranian names; (3) objects of varying 
style from foreign regions controlled by Iranian rul- 
ers; and (4) objects in styles historically connected 
with those of the first three groups. The importance 
of the regions of Van and East Anatolia, of non- 
Persian sites like Susa, Elam, and Anau in the earli- 
est periods, the concept of a Caspian and later of a 
Parthian culture, the wider Islamic contexts of medie- 
val Persian art, the inclusion of an Outer Iran, ex- 
tending from the Black Sea to Mongolia, in the 
history of Persian art of the Parthian and Sasanian 
periods (cf. pp. 684 ff.), the admissions of various 
writers that arts cited as distinctly expressive of a 
Persian spirit are foreign importations (the art of 
Susa, Elam, and Luristan being Mesopotamian; of 
the Achaemenid period—East Anatolian; of the 
Parthian—Hellenistic and Bactrian; of the Sasanian 
—Hellenistic and Mesopotamian)—all this indicates 
how unsubstantial must be the assumptions of 
a constant Persian quality rooted in the so-called 
psychology of the people. Although Dr. Acker- 
man tries to characterize and to distinguish Sa- 
sanian textiles by the psychology of the Iranian 
spirit, she has to admit the Syrian origin of the 
art, the activity of Antiochene weavers in Persia, 
the very similar productions in Central Asia, and the 
difficulties in isolating Sasanian silks from Syrian and 
East Mediterranean work (p. 710). And as Orbeli 
says, the term “Sasanian cannot properly be re- 
stricted to those works actually made within the 
Sasanian empire, for characteristic features of the 
style are found in objects produced either beyond the 
boundaries of the empire or after it had ceased to 
exist as a political entity” (pp. 716 ff.). 

The concept of the Iranian does not define a fixed 
qualitative entity, but refers to a continuous histori- 
cal process with changing boundaries and relation- 
ships to neighboring cultures. The judgment that a 
given work is relevant to the Survey of Persian Art 
is not deduced from assumptions about a constant 
Persian quality of style or a uniform Persian racial 
mentality. It is rather in terms of problems that 
arise in the study of the historical, stylistic, and cul- 
tural continuity of the arts practiced in the region 
now called Iran that the arts of other regions become 
part of the history of Persian art and the concept of 
the Persian or Iranian is expanded, narrowed, or 
modified. The distinction between the Iranian and 
the non-Iranian is to that extent conventional and 
depends on the tasks of defining and explaining cer- 
tain continuities and connections, which are them- 
selves isolated according to our ideas about art and 
history, and are everywhere affected by classifica- 
tions of objects belonging to the histories of adjacent 
cultures. In one period, Persian art is found almost 
everywhere but in Persia; in another period, what is 
found in Persia is typically foreign or diverse. As the 
late Laure Morgenstern, one of the most talented 
writers in the Survey, summarizes her chapter on 


mural art: “Irano-Occidental in the Sasanian period, 
Irano-Chinese in the Timurid period, and Irano- 
European in the Safavid period, Persian mural art 
was at all times highly decorative” (p. 1390). If there 
is indeed a heritage common to all Persian art, it has 
to be ascertained by the same methods by which the 
common character of a more restricted group is de- 
fined, and it has to be specified in such a way that 
we can identify it unequivocally and distinguish it 
from other arts. And what is constant may also be 
unimportant or unoriginal, may be typical of all 
Western Asia, or of a level of culture shared by other 
peoples. 

What an interesting chapter the editors would 
have contributed if they had added to their familiar 
eulogistic characterizations of the Persian spirit a 
study of the recurrent features of Persian art. They 
might have asked themselves, on the basis of the 
data in the Survey, not only what materials and 
techniques, but what forms of space, what propor- 
tions, what colors and schemes of coloring, what mo- 
tives of ornament and types of pattern-structure, 
what peculiarities of representation and expression, 
have persisted throughout Persian art. And they 
might have tried to account for these constants by 
peculiarities of the history, society, and environment 
of Persia, and controlled the explanation by compari- 
sons with other cultures and their arts, as well as 
with the more variable conditions of Persian art. 
There is an example of such an empirical approach 
in an incidental remark of Professor Pope’s (it is a 
footnote added to an article by Orbeli, p. 723, n. 2), 
but, lacking just this comparison with a larger field, 
it ends in a doubtful conclusion. He asserts that the 
facial impassivity of the kings in Sasanian art is 
“characteristic of all the historical periods of Persian 
art, reflecting the national ideal of decorum in be- 
havior and restraint in artistic expression,” and cites 
the relief of Persepolis in which the king shows no 
emotion in fighting with a “terrifying monster.” 
This is a familiar misunderstanding of the principles 
of archaic (so-called “‘conceptual”’) representation, in 
which the more clearly defined, substantial, durable 
aspects of objects predominate over the psychological 
signs and changing aspects; it is well-known to us in 
the most diverse cultures and in home-made paint- 
ings at the present day. The rendering of terror and 
rage on the human face would be as unlikely here as 
the rendering of highlights and cast shadows in primi- 
tive painting. It was already recognized in late 
antiquity that the rigid hands of archaic statues were 
not representations of psychological states, but char- 
acteristics of a style, of a way of rendering the body. 
When the thaumaturge, Apollonius of Tyana, was 
told by the good people of Olympia that the rigid 
pose of an old statue represented moral firmness, he 
replied that this was simply the style of the ancients 
(Philostratus Vita Apoll. tv. 28). The error of the 
citizens of Olympia still haunts the Survey of Persian 
Art, although it has been corrected by the observa- 
tions of historians, ethnologists, and psychologists 
for the past fifty years. 

The criticism of the general ideas of the editor has 
taken up perhaps too great a part of this review. He 
has himself for years rightly called attention to the 
need of a more critical examination of concepts and 
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procedure in the history of art. I hope the reader will 
not regard these pages as a judgment of the content 
of the whole Survey, which I could hardly summarize 
or evaluate, and which includes articles written from 
different viewpoints. Its importance as a work on 
Persian art is guaranteed by the distinction of so 
many of the contributors, by its very scope and ma- 
terial, and by the new facilities for study it offers to 
students of the ancient and medieval art of the Near 
and Middle East. 
MEYER ScHAPIRO 
Columbia University 


Note: The June issue of Ars Islamica (vit, 1), we are in- 
formed, will be given over almost wholly to reviews of various 
phases of the Survey of Persian Art. Ed, 


Ta.sot Hamuin, Architecture Through the Ages, New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940. Pp. 680; 91 
plates+117 figs. $6.00. 


Anyone who has gone over even part of the ma- 
terial covered by Mr. Talbot Hamlin’s book will 
know that Architecture Through the Ages is a superb 
job. For he has not merely handled in one volume a 
theme of the broadest scope, which would ordinarily 
take two or three volumes; but he has done this with 
a sureness of touch, with a wealth of detail, that 
makes this one-volume work the most adequate sum- 
mary of architectural history with which I am ac- 
quainted. 

This story begins with primitive architecture, and 
it enus with those new primitives of the Machine Age 
who have started modern architecture off once more 
on a fresh career. Though the emphasis of the book 
is on Western Europe, the architecture of Islam and 
China is not forgotten. I hesitate to dissect a book 
that is so thoroughly unified by the spirit of its au- 
thor. For this is no specialized study that never 
trespasses beyond the sticks and stones that are used 
in buildings: the very value of this treatise is that 
Mr. Hamlin glides, with assurance and discretion, 


- from facts of construction to insights into the society 


that produced the constructors. He juxtaposes plan 
against photograph; and he throws the building as a 
whole back against its economic and its social back- 
ground. This is history that is criticism; and criti- 
cism that is a rational reflection upon history. A 
book like this is an ideal meeting place for an archi- 
tect and his contemporaries. 

The latest man in a field like this has a far harder 
job than earlier scholars, like Fergusson. For one 
thing, our standards of historic appreciation and in- 
sight have gone so far in the way of historical sym- 
pathy, that it is impossible for a self-respecting 
writer to skip over a whole period, or to blacken its 
character, without convicting himself of barbarism. 
But even more difficult, for one who would tell a 
pithy and coherent story, is the superabundance of 
data that now exists in many departments. Year by 
year our knowledge of the existing monuments in- 
creases; archaeology, travel, photography have given 
the historian more material than, as a rule, he knows 
what to do with; and since generalization rests on the 
ability to forget, the very wealth of souvenirs has 
often kept the historian from giving it any sort of 
rational form. Our best histories have been special 


studies of a period, a style, a city, or a country: that 
holds true from Ruskin to Kingsley Porter or Dehio. 

Mr. Talbot Hamlin has overcome these handicaps 
as only one to the manor born would be able to do. 
To achieve this even competence and this unwaver- 
ing assurance one must be born within the province 
one treats; one must be baptized, so to say, at the 
architectural font, one must have studied architec- 
ture for the purpose of practicing it, and one must 
have practiced architecture for the sake of studying 
it further. This, indeed, if I may intrude an item of 
biography, has been Mr. Hamlin’s good fortune; and 
it accounts for his success. His father was a Profes- 
sor of Architecture, whose two-volume work on orna- 
ment was a genuine contribution to that field; and 
when Mr. Hamlin speaks of a building, he speaks of 
something he himself has touched, labored over, lived 
with, and followed through from the first opening of 
the earth to the last polish of the woodwork. Those 
who lack that experience, no matter how rich or wide 
their historic scholarship, cannot presume to rival 
one who has it, provided the practitioner is equally 
the scholar. 

Apart from the breadth of reference in this history, 
Mr. Hamlin’s great contribution is his persistent 
sense of the social setting—not merely the economic 
conditions but the spiritual and intellectual activities 
that characterized the architects and the communi- 
ties with which he deals. He has gone so far in this 
direction that I could wish he had carried his insight 
even one step further: this perhaps is the only general 
criticism I should wish to make of his work. Archi- 
tecture primarily concerns buildings; and therefore a 
history like this may properly leave out, or include 
only by allusion, a great store of material that comes 
within the province of the economic or the cultural 
historian. But for the most part, in the illustrations 
even more than in the text, Mr. Hamlin confines him- 
self to isolated buildings; and he makes no special 
effort to present the structure itself against the nat- 
ural landscape or the city with which it formed a 
partnership. The building is present: present as a 
structure, as a feat of technics, as a work of the im- 
agination; but the landscape, the park, the other 
buildings, the roads and the streets, in short, all the 
surrounding structures that modified it aesthetically 
no less than socially are absent. I do not suggest that 
the emphasis need be equal: it remains for the his- 
torian of cities to redress the balance. But I do sug- 
gest that in very explicit terms the urban and natural 
environment should be present. 

The matter is important because every one—and 
our architectural schools are not the least sinners— 
continues to think of buildings as sovereign and inde- 
pendent structures: done on a particular lot, for a 
particular client; and except perhaps in the case of 
country houses, the surroundings are usually more or 
less treated as a vacuum. The result is disjointed 
buildings and inadequate designs: designs that lack 
urbanity or harmony; and even when the architect 
has a broader opportunity to design setting and 
structures together, he often muffs it because his 
whole training, in both appreciation and design, has 
been centered on the individual building: he does not 
see his building against a street or a skyline, in a 
park or as a part of a field, a hill, or a garden; and as 
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a result, he has no sense of collective responsibility 
and makes no effort to invoke a collective discipline 
for himself and his colleagues who will build in the 
same neighborhood. Various attempts to achieve 
harmony by zoning laws are confessions of the imagi- 
native weakness and social irresponsibility of the ar- 
chitectural profession itself. Mr. Hamlin’s book is by 
nature so organic in conception, so sympathetic to 
the point of view I have set forth here, that I regret 
that the illustrations did not make this point of view 
more explicit. 

But if this is a fault of omission, it is more than 
compensated for by all the positive virtues the au- 
thor has brought to this book: social sympathy and 
aesthetic understanding, technical perceptiveness and 
above all that quick pleasure in beautiful form which, 
on almost every page, he communicates to his reader. 
I would emphasize, at this cruel moment in the 
world’s history, when the self-styled beast of prey, 
beloved of Spengler and Hitler, is at work spreading 
destruction and terror, that it is in the presence of 
beauty, as in the presence of love, that men of all 
characters and minds recognize what it is to be hu- 
man. In this fine study of architecture Mr. Hamlin 
never lets his reader forget that fact. 


Lewis Mumrorp 


Cuar_es Seymour, Jr., Notre Dame of Noyon in the 
Twelfth Century. A Study in the Early Development 
of Gothic Architecture, New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. Pp. xvii+202; 117 illustrations, 
largely collotypes; fold-out plan. $7.00. 


This, the first number of a series of Yale publica- 
tions on the History of Art under the direction of the 
Department of History for the Graduate School and 
the School of the Fine Arts, marks an auspicious be- 
ginning. The editors have chosen an excellent for- 
mat, a good paper, a readable type, and an attrac- 
tive, as well as economical and practical scheme of 
illustration. Neither the academic organisms con- 
cerned nor the august parents of the author (the 
President of Yale University and his wife, to whom 
the book is dedicated) need feel concern for the recep- 
tion which will be accorded this monograph, for Mr. 
Seymour is an active and able investigator whose 
abilities have been developed by excellent academic 
discipline and by conscientious field work. 

The book is loaded with facts and has its tissue of 
arguments, its panoply of footnotes, and its biblio- 
graphical notices, as all monographs must have, but 
it is very cleverly arranged for two planes of reader 
interest. This is true of both text and illustrations 
(general and detail photographs, geometrical eleva- 
tions, analytical plans, and details). The technical 
and general reader will both enjoy the Introduction, 
which is developed as a history of the social ambient 
of the Cathedral, giving a lively account of the surg- 
ing political, ecclesiastical, and commercial situation 
during the period when the church edifice came into 
being. Political orientation to the south, towards the 
Tle de France, explains the architectural orientation 
towards St. Denis rather than Tournai, though the 
Cathedral there has similarities to the one at Noyon. 
In the ecclesiastical world a royally-connected and 
ambitious prelate (count-bishop with extended tem- 


poral power, worldly enough to be singled out per- 
sonally for reproof by St. Bernard); a town of five 
thousand souls, flourishing through commercial con- 
tacts along the Flemish trade route, and by com- 
munal action; considerable tax resources and famous 
relics (of St. Eloi) to stir popular devotion, form the 
background of the new Cathedral. In the descriptive 
chapters following the Introduction, the general 
reader will find apt summaries which will save him 
many grey hairs, while the archaeologist who uses 
the book as source material will find them helpful as 
an extended index. The chronology of the church is 
established as follows, in six divisions, ‘““moments,” 
or phases: (1) ca. 1145-50 to 1155-60, general plan, 
construction of outer parts of the sanctuary; (2) ca. 
1155-60 to ca. 1170, bay and towers east of the tran- 
sept, also inner parts of the sanctuary; (3) ca. 1170- 
85, transept and easternmost bay of the nave; (4) 
1185-ca. 1190, adjoining nave bay; (5) ca. 1190-1205, 
remainder of nave; (6) ca. 1205-35, western transept 
and porch. There were changes and additions of im- 
portance in every succeeding century—the most 
important being consequent on a fire of 1293 which en- 
tailed works of repair for forty years and more. The 
old high vault (supposedly sexpartite) was replaced 
by quadripartite vaults in pairs over the original al- 
ternating system of the nave in this period. The 
original vaults performed their function well: they 
served as a protecting platform on which the old roof 
burned away, so that the architecture of the interior 
of the church was preserved, and in the fire of 1918 
the newer vault served the same purpose. It was 
repaired in the recent restoration. One of the basic 
merits of Gothic architecture is that it presents the 
relatively cheap and easily replaceable protective 
vaulting shells at the point of greatest danger in the 
building, beneath the trussed main roof. These 
trusses were inefficient according to modern stand- 
ards, employing huge masses of timber which became 
tinder-dry with the passage of time, and conse- 
quently very hazardous. They have been replaced 
at Chartres and Reims by modern fireproof construc- 
tion—but this, of course, makes the Gothic stone 
vault unnecessary and thus stultifies, to some extent, 
the whole functional system which supports it. 

Mr. Seymour gives an interesting reactionary posi- 
tion to the architect of the choir at Noyon. His de- 
sign has “mural values” as opposed to the ethereal 
openness of St. Denis which, though earlier, is more 
Gothic in feeling. The progressive side of the archi- 
tect of Noyon is shown in his Gothic four-story in- 
terior elevation, the earliest now extant. (Tournai 
is half-Romanesque, and St. Denis destroyed.) The 
light construction and the four-story elevation came 
together in the transept at Noyon, which is a very 
remarkable piece of architecture; but it must be ad- 
mitted that this scheme reaches its high point in the 
Cathedral of Laon (begun about 1160). In passing 
it may be remarked that the fire of 1293 resulted 
ultimately in the amputation of two towers flanking 
the sanctuary at Noyon. These were of Rhenish in- 
spiration, like the more elaborate tower system of 
Laon. Mr. Seymour in his discussion of origins calls 
attention also to gaps in our knowledge due to the 
destruction of northern centers like Térouanne, 
Dommartin, and twelfth-century Amiens. Thus it 
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would appear that there was surely northern influ- 
ence in the creation of Noyon. Perhaps the Germanic 
delight in stout masonry walls has something to do, 
directly or indirectly, with the “mural values” of 
Noyon. 

Many readers will dislike the free use of French 
cognate words in the text (‘‘vessel” for nave or aisle, 
“siege” for see, and so forth), but the English termi- 
nology is admittedly incomplete, and Mr. Seymour’s 
work of exposition is notably well done. 

KENNETH JOHN CONANT 
Harvard University 


Fiske Kimpati, Mr. Samuel McIntire, Carver, the 
Architect of Salem, Portland, Maine, the South- 
worth-Anthoensen Press (published for the Essex 
Institute of Salem, Mass.), 1940. Pp. xiii +157; 
frontispiece +373 illustrations. $12.00. 


It is good to have at last a careful, thoroughly doc- 
umented study of the architecture, the furniture, and 
the sculpture of Samuel McIntire, the “‘wood carver 
of Salem.” MclIntire is important not only because 
of the high quality of his own work, which goes far 
to make Salem the beautiful town it is, but also be- 
cause he was one of that skilful group who, alike in 
New York, in Pennsylvania, and in New England, 
began the Americanization of architecture and the 
decorative crafts. Born in 1757, the son of a “‘house- 
wright” or contracting and designing builder, Samuel 
MclIntire’s architectural education must have been 
completely within the tradition of the strict, rather 
conservative Colonial of pre-Revolutionary Salem, 
founded on English ways and English tastes, and 
known through the engravings of Swan or Langley or 
Ware.! 

His earliest important work as an independent de- 
signer and carver—apparently independent, though 
nominally as a part of a firm which included his 
brothers Joseph and Angier—came just as the Revo- 
lutionary War was dying away to its close, and this 
work is itself still largely controlled by the earlier, 
grave, Colonial dignity. Yet there is in it, here and 
there, a new and prophetic note. There is a new mon- 
umentality and correctness in the pilasters of the 
Jerathmeel Peirce house; and the designs for the 
Derby house “‘by the wharf,” of 1780, though still 
English, have a new flavor, a new dignity, that seems 
almost a foretaste of Latrobe. Ten years Jater a sec- 
ond change has come; to the dignity and restraint of 
this early work have been added the delicacy of de- 
tail, the elegance, the richness which distinguished 
the purely American ‘Federal Style.” 

Of course the foundations of this style are still 
English. In it, the Adam style and the Pain books 
had exerted an obvious influence. Yet it is not like 
English Adam work, and there is a quite different 
feeling from that which characterizes the Pain plates. 
The final liberation of American architecture from 
the leading-strings of England was only to come a 
quarter century later, with the Greek Revival, but 
the beginning of the process is here, clear to see, in 


1. Especially: Abraham Swan, British Architect, or Builder's 
Treasury of Staircases, London, 1745; American edition, Phila- 
delphia, 1775. Batty Langley, City and Country Builder’s and 
Workman's Treasury of Designs, London, 1750. Isaac Ware, Com- 
pete Body of Architecture, London, 1756. 


MclIntire’s Nathan Read house mantels of 1793. 

How conscious was this process of the American- 
ization of detail is an interesting question. Later, at 
the time of the Greek Revival, it became most vocal; 
architecture was to be American. Yet in its early 
stages it must have occurred unconsciously or, at 
most, because of a consciousness of the difference be- 
tween English and American materials and methods 
of building. Asher Benjamin so speaks of it in the 
Preface to his second book, The American Builder's 
Companion, published in Boston in 1806; Owen 
Biddle uses similar words in his Preface of about the 
same date in Philadelphia.? And, once the break with 
English books had been made, emphasis on the 
American quality was natural. It is all part of the 
cultural exuberance that was so marked a factor in 
American life in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century and the first three of the nineteenth. The 
eagles which flourished so ubiquitously on china, tex- 
tiles, and in carvings were expressions of that new 
pride, and McIntire himself carved many eagles of a 
characteristic type from 1793 on. The portrait of 
Washington which he carved for the gate of Salem 
Common is evidence of this new nationalism of taste, 
and the popularity of such patriotic expressions is 
indicated by the fact that the inventory of McIntire’s 
estate shows eight Washington medallions as part of 
his shop stock, and one large Washington head was 
advertised for sale by his widow. 

The architectural books listed in the inventory are 
significant: a Palladio, a Ware, a Langley, a Pain, 
and volumes of French architecture.” Fiske 
Kimball has sought, by an examination of executed 
work, to identify them, successfully so far as three 
of them are concerned. Could it be that the Palladio 
listed was Pain’s British Palladio, the plates of which 
contain several motives similar to those used most 
commonly by McIntire? If not this book, it is likely 
to have been the Leoni translation, with Inigo Jones’s 
notes. The Palladio, the Ware, and the Langley may 
well have come down to Samuel McIntire from his 
father; certainly the quiet conservatism of his earlier 
work indicates the continuity of source and tradition. 

What, then, accounted for the sudden change in 
MclIntire’s approach in the 1790’s? So far as plan- 
ning and exterior composition are concerned, the 
influence of Bulfinch, as Mr. Kimball points out, is 
unquestionable. But with the McIntire type of 


2. From the Preface to Asher Benjamin’s The American Build- 
er’s Companion: “The style of building in this country differs very 
considerably from that of Great Britain, and other countries, in 
Europe, which is partly in consequence of the more liberal appro- 
priations made for building in those countries, and of the differ- 
ence of materials used, particularly in the external decorations. 
The American Mechanic is, therefore, in purchasing European 
publications, under the necessity of paying two thirds the value 
of his purchase for what is of no real use to him.”” And from the 
Preface to Biddle’s Young Carpenter’s Assistant:—‘Having been 
for some time past in the practice of teaching the Rudiments of 
Architecture, I have experienced much inconvenience, for want of 
suitable books on the subject. All that have yet appeared, have 
been written by foreign authors, who have adapted their examples 
and observations almost entirely to the style of building in their 
respective countries, which in many instances differs very ma- 
terially from ours. Hence the American Student of Architecture 
has been taxed with the purchase of books, two-thirds of the con- 
tents of which were, to him, unnecessary; when, at the same time, 
in a large and expensive volume of this kind, he has not always 
been able to find the information wanted.” 
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lavish yet refined interior detail the problem is dif- 
ferent, for Bulfinch’s interior detail tended always 
toward austerity and restraint. Kimball would seem 
to find the answer in the Pain illustrations, and 
thinks also that McIntire knew and used the first 
two Benjamin books, the Country Builder’s Assistant 
of 1796 and The American Builder’s Companion of 
1806. He reproduces here several of the Pain plates 
as “prototypes” of McIntire designs. 

Now this is an accepted part of present-day meth- 
ods of writing, and of conceiving, critical art history. 
Between two works of art, one earlier than the other, 
resemblances are found. The first is therefore the 
“source” of the other. Sometimes enlightening re- 
sults are obtained from this analogy and “‘source” 
analysis. But the dangers in such a method are 
enormous; it often more beclouds the origin and 
nature of a work of art than clarifies it. By reducing 
the role of the creative artist to that of a sort of 
mechanical adding machine, and the art work to an 
arithmetical sum (Influence 4+Influence B ... and 
so on), this whole system of art history has gone far 
to produce that often complete failure to understand 
the artist as creator which so frequently character- 
izes alike the scholar, the connoisseur, and the 
museum curator. And, in this analysis (or lack of 
analysis) of McIntire’s creative contribution to the 
American art tradition, it seems to me that Kimball’s 
book has occasionally fallen into this common and 
fashionable error. 

Of course no artist works in a vacuum, completely 
independent of predecessors and contemporaries. 
But, in a consideration of an artist’s work, what is 
truly important is not its similarity to “sources” or 
prototypes, but its difference from them. There is 
another danger latent in the usual method. Certain 
forms and ways of designing are, as it were, current 
and generally accepted words in the language of art 
at any given time. They are known to every practi- 
tioner, and used by each as he pleases. They exist 
in book illustrations of the time also. Yet, because 
they are shown in the books, one can scarcely call 
the book illustrations their “sources’’; it is perhaps 
the other way around. 

Let us take some examples. Figure 49 shows the 
side porch of the Boardman house; Figure 50, a plate 
from Langley’s Treasury of Designs that is called its 
“prototype.” The porch is Doric, the plate Ionic. 
The porch pediment is much higher than that of the 
plate. The porch projects—this is its main break 
with tradition—but the plate indicates merely a 
flat applied motive. Almost the only resemblance 
between them is the fact that in both, within the 
pilasters and entablature, and framing the door, rus- 
tication is indicated. Rustication in wood as a deco- 
rative feature was a late Colonial commonplace; and, 
moreover, the pattern of rustication is entirely dif- 
ferent in the two examples. McIntire probably had 
seen the plate, yes; but such a porch may well have 
been designed with no reference to the plate at all, 
and might well have existed if the plate had never 
been published. Surely, if he had used the plate, 
would he not have avoided his decorative solecism 
of a vertical joint in the rusticated arch? 

Even where similarities are much greater, as in 
the case of the Pain arched Doric door (Figure 303) 


and the Woodbridge house door (Figure 302), the 
case is far from proved. The proportions of the exe- 
cuted door differ markedly from those in the Pain 
plate. An arched opening under a pediment carried 
by engaged columns was surely by 1809 a motive 
that was common property for American carpenters 
and architects, found alike in Philadelphia, New 
York, and throughout New England.’ For me at 
least, the slenderizing of the orders used, the small 
scaie of the cornice modillions, and their non- 
canonical placing in the short horizontal entablatures 
over the columns make relation between the Wood- 
bridge house door and the plate extremely tenuous; 
as likely as not such a resemblance may have been 
pure accident. 

In one example only in this study is the case for 
a book prototype apparently sure: the composite 
engaged columns wreathed with a spiral vine, shown 
in a plate in Pain’s British Palladio. McIntire and 
his imitators liked this motive. It was used in the 
famous Elias Hasket Derby house, 1793, the Gardner 
(Pingree) house, 1804-1805, and in a more delicate 
version in the Marvin house in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. But what seems to me significant is that 
in each case the mantels are different, in moldings, 
proportions, amount and kind of decoration. For 
McIntire, like those other often nameless carvers and 
craftsmen who filled the eastern seaboard houses 
with the exquisite products of their chisels, was a 
creative designer, and what came from England in 
the books nearly always (though less in Philadelphia 
than elsewhere) suffered a sea change. MclIntire’s 
modeling and carving had never the rather dry and 
“liney” character of Pain, just as his molding groups 
were always, in the work after 1790, more delicate, 
more original, sometimes more erratic, than those 
of the country across the sea. 

It is these variations which are important in any 
evaluation of MclIntire’s work; it is variations like 
them, or similar in spirit, by other men in widely 
separated places, that make the “Federal Style” 
interiors what they are. For McIntire was not an 
isolated genius, nor perhaps even a great innovator. 
He was a skilful craftsman, a designer of marked 
imagination and sensitive taste, working as best he 
could to fill the needs his clients felt, in the fashion, 
and with the elegance, to which they aspired. All 
over the young republic other men of some skill were 
doing likewise; and, whatever the personal or regional 
characteristics of this work, it was all expressive of 
a similar search for independence, for richness ob- 
tained by a multitude of small details and by delicacy 
of profile and slenderness of motives. In the early 
Benjamin books this spirit is supreme. It character- 
ized the interior detail of John McComb in New York 
City, and also much of that lavish and character- 
istic decoration in New York State and New Jersey 


3. For instance, a motive precisely similar is found in Asher 
Benjamin’s Country Builder’s Assistant (Plate 12), 1796; in Owen 
Biddle’s Young Carpenter’s Asisstant (Plate 22 in the revised edi- 
tion of 1833, carried over from the earlier editions), 1806; and 
(to take but one of many towns) at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
in the Thomas Upham house and the house at 184 Deer Street 
(both illustrated in John Mead Howells, The Architectural Herit- 
age of the Piscataqua, New York, 1937). The motive is also com- 
mon, I believe, in Connecticut, Delaware, and the Philadelphia 
neighborhood. 
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in which the late William Hindley, who had studied, 
drawn, and measured it widely, saw the influence, if 
not the hand, of Pierre |’Enfant.* The reasons for 
the sudden, brief flowering of this style (at its best 
it lasted in a single locality hardly more than twenty 
years), the causes of its widespread vitality and 
popularity, the bases for the extraordinarily high 
level of its craftsmanship—these are all still un- 
answered problems. 

Of the historical and documentary analyses in this 
book one must speak with the highest praise. For- 
tunately, much material existed in the shape of draw- 
ings, bills, inventories, and so on. All of this Fiske 
Kimball has studied, absorbed, and expressed with 
the same care that makes his Domestic Architecture 
of the American Colonies and of the Early Republic 
(1922) and his Thomas Fefferson, Architect (1916), the 
outstanding contributions to American architectural 
history they are. He has obviously mastered the 
voluminous corollary literature, old and new, and 
makes the most detailed use of all the bits and strays 
of relevant material in local historical works; he 
spices and enlivens the whole with ample quotations 
from the diary of William Bentley in the Essex 
Institute. Every reader must be grateful for these 
quotations, with their lights on McIntire as a musi- 
cian, on what Bentley thought of McIntire’s designs, 
on the foibles of their contemporaries. And one must 
be grateful to Mr. Kimball for publishing in full so 
many of the documents concerning McIntire and his 
family. 

One or two slight errors may be pointed out. Thus 
Kimball states (page 35), “Long before 1790 an 
overmantel would have been an anachronism in 
England, and Pain showed no examples of a chimney- 
piece with one.” But Pain, in his Practical Builder, 
does show one, as Kimball himself noted on page 252 
of his Domestic Architecture of the American Colonies 
and of the Early Republic. One notices an almost com- 
plete neglect of the lavish pre-Revolutionary work at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in the discussion of 
“Background” (especially on pages 3 and 4). And 
one would welcome a more thorough study of the 
problem of composition ornament versus carved or- 
nament—when McIntire used the one and when the 
other, what their effect on each other was, and what 
particular character McIntire gave to each. This is 
a matter covered in general by the author on pages 
256-58 of his Domestic Architecture, with some refer- 
ence to McIntire. On pages 47 and 48 of the present 
book the subject is taken up again, but its artistic 
effects are left untouched. In format, one may ques- 
tion an arrangement which scatters a very few of 
the halftone illustrations through the text matter, 
whereas the greater number are grouped together at 
the end of the book, after the index. All are num- 
bered in one consecutive series without reference to 
this apparently arbitrary division, and it makes quick 
reference from text to plate sometimes difficult. 

Despite these minor criticisms, Mr. Samuel Mc- 
Intire, Carver, the Architect of Salem is an important 
monograph on an important early American archi- 

4. Many of Mr. Hindley’s manuscript notes regarding this 


claim are preserved in the Avery Library, others in the Federal 
Hall Museum in the Sub-Treasury Building in New York. 


tect. Architecture has always been the poor orphan 
child of art history, and American architecture the 
most benighted and ill-treated of all architectural 
periods—especially American architecture since the 
Revolution and during the nineteenth century. How 
encouraging it is to be able to add to the all too slowly 
growing list of authoritative works on the subject 
this beautifully printed and superbly illustrated 
volume! One wishes it might form an example to be 
widely followed, for the field is crying for workers 
and for the publication of work already done. The 
Essex Institute and the American Council of Learned 
Societies deserve to share in our grateful congratula- 
tions to the author for making possible the appear- 
ance of this book, which will at once take its place 
as a fountainhead to be explored whenever the 
name or work of McIntire comes into question. 
Tatsot HamMuin 
Columbia University 


Rocer Fry, Last Lectures, Introduction by Sir 
Kenneth Clark, Cambridge, The University Press; 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. 
xxix +370; 346 illustrations. $5.00. 


Vircinta Wootr, Roger Fry: A Biography, New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940. Pp. 
307; 18 illustrations. $3.50. 


As we read Roger Fry’s Last Lectures we cannot 
help slipping back in recollection to his earlier work. 
And these Last Lectures unquestionably suffer in the 
comparison. In all fairness to Fry, however, we 
should keep in mind that none of these lectures had 
the benefit of the author’s revision for publication 
except the first—“‘Art History as an Academic 
Study.” The rest were still in the note stage at the 
time of Fry’s sudden death in 1934. And this cir- 
cumstance is undoubtedly at the root of many of the 
shortcomings we recognize in these lectures seen 
against the background of such earlier collections as 
Vision and Design, Transformations, or his Cézanne. 

For example, one of Fry’s great gifts was his 
ability through the use of words to make us see a 
picture, not by elaborate word-pictures as Ruskin or 
Pater attempted to do it, but through verbal analysis 
of the fundamental plastic or pictorial structure of 
the work under consideration. To give such an ap- 
proach the vitality Fry gave it in the best of his work 
was an extremely exacting task. And he was not a 
man who wrote easily. Therefore, when we consider 
that these Last Lectures were reconstructed from his 
unrevised lecture notes, with no greater alteration 
than the insertion of a “minimum of main verbs and 
prepositions,” we should not be surprised to feel in 
them a lack of his full, earlier powers of verbal evoca- 
tion. One can readily sympathize with Sir Kenneth 
Clark’s desire to avoid any expansion of Fry’s notes 
which might suggest the injection of another voice, 
as well as with his hope that “‘a sense of authenticity 
would outweigh an occasional scrappiness.”’ But it is 
also easy to see the unfairness of looking to such raw 
material for a stimulus similar in subtlety or in- 
tensity to that which we may have experienced in 
the past from pieces fashioned by a craftsman as 
conscientious as Fry when he was free to exert every 
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means in his power towards shaping his materials for 
the sole purpose of “waking the eye.” 

Another apparent consequence of the unfinished 
condition in which Fry left these lectures is the rela- 
tively thin texture of commentary we find character- 
izing them in comparison with that of his earlier 
work. At his best he had a gift for throwing out 
suggestions in the process of analyzing a picture that 
frequently continued to turn over in our minds long 
after the lines of the main discussion had dimmed. 
However, in Last Lectures such suggestive asides 
are notably fewer; in fact the scaffolding of his argu- 
ment appears at times unfamiliarly bare. And to 
this cause also may be attributed that hint of 
monotony we occasionally feel towards the end of the 
series from the constantly recurrent references to the 
qualities “sensibility” and “vitality.” For Fry would 
certainly have been the first to recognize such a flaw 
had he had an opportunity to revise these lectures, 
and it would have been a simple technical matter 
for him to eliminate it. 

Again, in these lectures, possibly due to the scope 
attempted, we have frequently a feeling of superficial 
consideration which Fry’s earlier writings rarely 
give. But here, likewise, a longer period for the 
ripening of material and of presentation would un- 
doubtedly have changed the story. For Fry, as he 
admits in his third lecture of the series, had a habit— 
‘perhaps rather reprehensible in a Professor, of lec- 
turing about subjects of which I know very little 
in the hope of gaining some clearer notions of them.” 
This was, in fact, one of his strongest points as a lec- 
turer. He was essentially inquisitive. He approached 
his subjects with a remarkably open mind. He 
brought with him a minimum of preconceived ideas. 

The fundamental weaknesses of Fry’s lectures, 
however, are not those we recognize through a con- 
trast of these lectures with his earlier work. Their 
real faults are those which were inherent in him as a 
critic throughout his career. And in most cases they 
are natural concomitants of those characteristics 
which we regard as his greatest virtues. For example, 
we find him essentially an impressionistic critic. But 
the impressionistic critic, despite his enthusiastic, 
stimulating viewpoint, is essentially only a high de- 
velopment of the man in the street who says he may 
not know much about art, but he knows what he 
likes. Such a critic pays for spontaneity, flexibility, 
and freshness of response with a lack of logical struc- 
ture in his approach. Intuition and sensation are 
brought into prominence and reason watched with 
a suspicious eye for fear it may step in and question 
some of the easier pleasures. Without a backbone 
of logical structure, such criticism lacks that con- 
sistency of judgment which would give confidence 
and reassurance in difficult situations where essential 
directions are not clearly indicated. 

Fry was apparently aware, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, of this danger. His realization of it was 
probably at the bottom of that turn to the formal, 
or plastic, emphasis which in his middle period car- 
ried him to an aesthetic of pure visibility, and which 
in these Last Lectures we still find at the base of cer- 
tain logical inconsistencies and certain blind spots— 
notably his attitude towards Expressionism. 


And at the outset of this series of lectures we see 
Fry in a similar danger in approaching the task which 
he was undertaking. He was setting out to apply his 
theories of aesthetics to the visual art of the whole 
world. He had to find some means of concentrating 
his examination—some structural lines to keep it 
unified. In his introductory lecture he stressed the 
difficulty of making sure that those who are discuss- 
ing a work are looking at the same thing. “A work 
of art is so complex,” he says, “it appeals to so 
many different associations and so many vague sub- 
conscious elements of our being, that unless we adopt 
some special technique we can hardly hope to under- 
stand one another.” And the special technique which 
he decided to adopt in his broad consideration of 
many styles was to confine his attention “‘to one or 
two qualities of a work of art at a time and to com- 
pare a number of different works to see to what ex- 
tent each work possesses or lacks that quality.” 

The qualities, or rather “general notions,” which 
Fry finally decided to discuss in this way he termed 
“sensibility” and “‘vitality.”” Neither quality comes 
out very clear in his definition. Although he devotes 
a whole chapter to the discussion of “vitality,” in 
the end he confesses to “have arrived at no very 
definite ideas about the value of this specific quality 
... in artistic images.” “It seems to me very mys- 
terious and I find it very difficult to allege any ex- 
planations of why it occurs when it does, by what 
exact processes the artist gives the illusion; and yet 
further I do not know quite what value we ought to 
attach to the quality, or what its relations are to 
other aesthetic qualities.” ‘‘Sensibility,” in Fry’s 
use of the term, would seem to indicate a special 
feature of a work of art as an expression of the or- 
ganic life of the artist, somewhat related to “vi- 
tality” but considerably more restricted. In the 
examples Fry provides it appears to be that direct 
manual expression of the nervous organization of 
the artist—those peculiarities of line or texture which 
express the nervous structure and possibly the en- 
tire psychological individuality of a human being 
much as it is expressed in a gesture or in handwriting. 

Of course Fry did not claim anything for his choice 
of these two qualities other than the opportunity 
they might provide for concentrating the attention 
during the examination of works of art from a wide 
field. His aim, as he stated it, was merely to pro- 
vide a basis for experiment. And it is readily evident 
what possibilities of stimulating discussion such an 
approach could open up. But the dangers of such 
an approach on critical grounds are also clear. It 
offers a fertile ground for a confusion of issues. Had 
Fry a greater interest in logic, or in clear thinking, 
he would have chosen qualities more essentially 
disparate; or, if he retained these, he would at least 
have attempted an analysis of them with a view to 
the isolation of the common factor they evidently 
possess. 

Nevertheless Fry’s approach on this basis carries 
him through his wide survey without allowing our 
interest to lag in the slightest degree at any point. 
At times it is difficult to accommodate what are evi- 
dently instinctive tastes on his part to the theoretical 
grounds of his critical approach. For instance, it is 
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difficult to see Persian miniatures, which he admires, 
as less representationally anecdotal than Flemish 
painting, with which he is not so content. Nor again 
is it easy, at times, to follow his explicit reasoning. 
For example, after pointing out the way in which Ne- 
gro art combines expression of life with a command 
of plastic form, he goes on to say that modern scu!p- 
ture in spite of all its efforts to acquire a basic under- 
standing of plastic forms fails to produce anything 
with the vitality that Negro art offers. He seems to 
feel that the blame for this should be placed on the 
European sculptor’s Greek background of geo- 
metrical constants. In spite of Fry’s own emphasis 
on the emotional relationship of form and expression 
in Negro sculpture, his desire to advance the cause of 
“pure form” seems to blind him to the obvious. For, 
given the Negro’s interest in the expression of life 
through form, it is much more likely the modern 
sculptor’s attempt to achieve “pure form”’ than his 
heritage from Greece that makes his work so often 
seem to lack vitality in comparison with that of the 
Negro. 

On the whole, however, Fry’s experimental ap- 
proach is eminently successful in “waking the eye”’ 
and in giving the onlooker something to lean on—a 
pattern for his investigations of sensation. In the 
course of the survey Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
Aegean, Negro, American, Chinese, Indian, and Greek 
art are dealt with. And one is left with a keen regret, 
as Sir Kenneth Clark points out in his excellent 
introduction, that Fry’s death prevented the bridg- 
ing of the gap between these lectures and the periods 
covered by his earlier work, which would have 
brought him to grips with the Gothic and German ex- 
pressions and would have given us a fully rounded pic- 
ture of one of the most influential tastes of our day. 

For if a desire to find the reassurance afforded by 
an assertive pictorial structure in an age dominated 
by Impressionism may be said to have given the 
impetus to Fry’s search for a critical basis, a similar 
need in the lay public during the first decades of the 
ewentieth century was the key to Fry’s popular ap- 
peal. Just as he felt the need, first, to lean on Italian 
art and later on Cézanne and the Post-Impression- 
ists, the British public also wanted to lean on some- 
one who could provide it with an approach that 
would offer a form and structure on which to build 
its vision with some semblance of stability in a world 
that appeared hopelessly chaotic and patternless. In 
other words, Fry was born on the edge of a period 
of transition. And in his life we have not only a 
picture of those events through which he influenced 
the age, but also, in his evolution, a microcosm of 
the evolution of the taste and interests of his day. 

He was extremely fortunate in his biographer, 
Virginia Woolf. In her, he found a friend careful in 
her treatment of confidences and at the same time a 
brilliant novelist competent to handle her material 
in such a way that one is scarcely aware of her dis- 
cretion. She paints a sympathetic and intelligent 
picture of the critic, though scarcely a colorful one. 
Possibly Fry, as a result of the personal tragedy of 
his life, and of his mild, tentative character, was not 
a vivid figure. On the other hand, possibly a penalty 
must be paid for biographical discretion even as un- 
obtrusive as Mrs. Woolf’s. 


But from the point of view of the art historian it 
is rather in its character of a microcosmic portrait 
of the development of tastes and interests through 
a critical period in England that Mrs. Woolf’s biog- 
raphy is most interesting. As we turn its pages we 
see the England of Ruskin turning to the England 
of Whistler; we see Conder and Sickert in the ’nine- 
ties; Augustus John swelling on the horizon and Steer 
settling into a timid repetition of early promising 
landscapes; the gradual decline of enterprise among 
the members of the New English Art Club; then, 
finally, those two crucial events in the evolution of 
twentieth-century English art interest, the “Manet 
and the Post-Impressionists” exhibition at the Graf- 
ton Galleries in November 1910, and the second Post- 
Impressionist exhibition at the same gallery in 
October two years later. 

In Chapter V, entitled ““Work,” we are given per- 
haps the clearest view of all the factors which con- 
tributed to this renascence of interest in international 
art in England. Here we have a picture of Fry and 
those with whom he came immediately in contact 
during that period when he was first enjoying the 
fruits of his wide reputation as an expert in the Old 
Master field and at the same time finding his way 
to that turning point in his life marked by his dis- 
covery of Post-Impressionist art which was eventu- 
ally to lead to the Grafton Galleries exhibition. 

And finally, in Chapter VIII, we have the story 
of the Omega Shop, which under Fry’s direction 
represented not only one of his boldest enterprises, 
but constituted probably the most stimulating en- 
couragement British decorative arts had enjoyed 
since the heyday of William Morris. 

James Jounson SWEENEY 
New York University 


F. Stoniman, Gli Smalti del Museo Sacro Vaticano, 
Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vati- 
cana, 1939. Pp. 66; 37 figs. +xxv plates. Lire 200. 


The present volume is the second in the series of 
scholarly catalogues of the contents of the Museo 
Sacro undertaken by the Department of Art and 
Archaeology at Princeton University. Initiated some 
fifteen years ago by Professor Morey in codperation 
with Vatican authorities, the project has continued 
under his direction with the collaboration of Prince- 
ton scholars. The Catalogue of the ivories by C. R. 
Morey appeared in 1937 and future publications will 
include objects of bronze and glass, terra cottas, and 
textiles. Students of medieval art will be especially 
grateful for the completeness with which the cata- 
logues are illustrated, every object being reproduced 
in collotype on a scale that permits of detailed 
examination, while comparative material is illus- 
trated by halftones interspersed in the text. As 
reference works these volumes are indispensable 
and ne art library can well afford to be without 
them. 

Anyone who has examined the wealth of material 
in the Museo Sacro realizes the extraordinary variety 
of the collections as well as the problems presented 
by objects that are in some cases unique. In his 
introduction, Professor Stohlman treats certain 
enamels which raise problems that have not hitherto 
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been discussed in the literature on the subject. He 
first considers a group of enamels that have been 
variously assigned to England, Germany, and the 
Meuse region. The limits of these schools have never 
been clearly defined from the stylistic point of view. 
That there must have been a free interchange of 
ideas and forms between them is demonstrated by a 
series of nine plaques from an altar-frontal, four of 
which are in the Museo Sacro and the others scat- 
tered in other continental museums. The author 
does not solve the question of provenance, but ad- 
vances arguments in favor of each of the three 
possible places of origin, concluding, however, that 
the Mosan region seems the most plausible in view of 
the skilful blending of the vivid colors. 

A second problem involves the possible Italian 
origin of a group of champlevé enamels which have 
hitherto been regarded as of Limoges workmanship. 
Professor Stohlman’s method of approach is by way 
of the fourteenth-century enamels that were un- 
questionably produced in Italy. These consist prin- 
cipally of small champlevé plaques applied to metal 
objects of different material, for the most part 
crosses. The metalwork is purely Italian, and it is 
possible to distinguish individual regions of produc- 
tion. It is much more difficult, as the author notes, 
to prove that champlevé enamels were made in Italy 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, since the 
prevalent Byzantine style in the earlier period ob- 
scures Italian workmanship while the influence of 
Limoges in the thirteenth century is so strong that 
indigenous characteristics are reduced to a minimum. 
The author believes that because of the Byzantine 
tradition of cloisonné, champlevé enamels were not 
produced in any quantity during the twelfth cen- 
tury in Italy. According to the prevailing theory, the 
importations of Limoges enamels brought about the 
initial disappearance of the cloisonné method in the 
peninsula in the thirteenth century, with the result 
that champlevé enamels could not have been pro- 
duced at that period in Italy. Professor Stohlman, 
however, does not accept this theory, and seeks to 
prove that champlevé enamels of Italian workman- 
ship were produced from the twelfth through the 
fourteenth century. He demonstrates that tech- 
nically there was a natural transition from cloisonné 
to champlevé, and that Byzantine craftsmen, 
whether in Italy or elsewhere, were not ignorant of 
the possibility of such a change. He cites as an ex- 
ample the well-known Pantocrator plaque in the 
Palazzo Venezia in which the effect is that of a 
combination of champlevé and cloisonné, since the 
principal designs are executed in repoussé while the 
spaces between are filled with cloisons and enamel. 
Although no one knows where the plaque was actu- 
ally made, the author agrees with von Falke that it 
is probably of Italian origin. 

It is but a step from apparent champlevé to true 
champlevé enamel, and as an example of the transi- 
tion, the author cites the plaque representing St. 
Nicholas crowning Roger II of Sicily in the ciborium 
above the high altar of the Church of St. Nicholas at 
Bari. Here the technique is that of western cham- 
plevé but the style of figures and ornamental mo- 
tives is eastern or Byzantine. Professor Stohlman 
believes that this clearly indicates that the plaque 


was executed by someone who knew how to adapt 
the less costly technique of champlevé to the style 
prevalent in southern Italy about the middle of the 
twelfth century. In the absence of concrete evidence 
regarding the provenance of the piece, the author’s 
conclusion seems more plausible than the arbitrary 
opinions of Bertaux and Toesca, both of whom as- 
signed the plaque to Limoges. 

If, as Professor Stohlman believes, champlevé was 
produced in Italy in the twelfth as well as the four- 
teenth century, why, he asks, was there an interrup- 
tion in the thirteenth? He feels that it is because we 
do not know how to distinguish the Italian varia- 
tions from the authentic French style of Limoges. He 
notes that some groups of champlevé enamels show 
certain differences from the style commonly accepted 
as Limoges. One of these groups comprises two 
crosses, one in the Museo Sacro and the other in 
Anagni. Several minute differences distinguish these 
from the Limoges style. For example, each of the 
crosses is of solid metal in contrast to the usual 
Limoges practice of applying metal upon a wooden 
core. Also, there is a great variety of simple designs 
incised in the background, consisting of quatrefoils 
and eight-lobed motives, rosettes, lozenges, etc. It 
should be remarked, however, that these crude de- 
signs are also to be found in a number of objects 
generally accepted as of Limoges workmanship. Pro- 
fessor Stohlman also points out certain details in the 
treatment of the figures of Christ that he believes to 
be distinctively Italian rather than French. 

Another group, consisting of a pair of bookcovers 
in the Museo Sacro, shows less apparent differences 
from Limoges work. He distinguishes Italian char- 
acteristics in only two details: the head of Christ 
with the wig-like treatment of the hair, and the ears 
springing from the head in an extremely unnatural 
position. Both of these stylistic peculiarities may be 
seen in similar figures represented in North Italian 
ivory carvings. Another detail is the inscription of 
the ¢étudus, with its distinctive sigma lunato of which 
the author knows only one other example in a bind- 
ing of the Museo Civico at Pavia. This, moreover, 
recalls Byzantine influence and confirms the hy- 
pothesis that the bindings were made in Italy, pref- 
erably in the north. 

The next section of the Introduction contains 
Professor Morey’s discussion of the staurotheca dis- 
covered in the Sancta Sanctorum at the Lateran. His 
restoration of the inscription removes all doubt as to 
the date and provenance of the object, which must 
be assigned to a Roman atelier in the first quarter 
of the ninth century. The substance of this discus- 
sion appeared in the pages of the Art BuLLETIN 
several years ago (xIx, 1937, pp. 595-96). 

In the concluding pages of the Introduction, Pro- 
fessor Stohlman considers two groups of painted 
enamels of the sixteenth century. These are of in- 
ferior quality and of no especial interest when com- 
pared with the earlier material. 

The catalogue which follows comprises one hun- 
dred and forty-four objects dating from the second 
through the sixteenth century. Each of these is 
described in detail with individual bibliographies. 

Perry B. Corr 
Worcester Art Museum 
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Anna Maria Brizio, Oftocento; Novecento (Storia 
Universale dell’ Arte, Volume v1), Turin, Unione 
Tipografico-Editrice Torinese, 1939. Pp. viii +572; 
400 illustrations. Lire 165 +5%. 

It is a curious commentary on the nineteenth cen- 
tury that so much of our present interest should be 
directed to its painting and so little to its architec- 
ture. In this, Miss Brizio is most modern: the propor- 
tion of pages allotted to painting and to architecture 
is roughly thirty to one for the period between 1825 
and 1900. It is a curious commentary because most 
Europeans still live amidst buildings of that period. 
The painting they need not see; the architecture they 
cannot avoid. Moreover, we continue to accept as 
amongst “‘the most beautiful cities’’ Paris, Vienna, 
Budapest, and Munich, all intrinsically of this for- 
gotten and despised era. And why do we shun this 
art of our grandfathers? Because its embellishment 
was borrowed? But most decoration is borrowed in 
one way or another; nor do we like too much orig- 
inality in this respect: that is the most unpleasant 
feature of Sullivan’s designs. Because it is too 
archaeological? But Miss Brizio quite rightly notes 
that “the styles were never adopted in pure forms, 
but variously contaminated.” Let us admit that 
most of the buildings were badly designed, but so 
are most of our contemporary creations. The basic 
reason is undoubtedly a matter of taste: we—or at 
least the cognoscenti amongst us—like our architec- 
ture relatively unadorned, whereas our grandfathers, 
demanded rich ornamentation. De gustibus non est 
disputandum. In this connection it is worthwhile 
for us to remember that William Morris despised the 
“‘boxes” in which his grandfathers had lived, that is 
to say the restrained architecture of the eighteenth 
century. The works of the “precursors,” Richardson 
and Sullivan, are by no means the only good build- 
ings of the period. The architecture (and the minor 
arts as well) of the nineteenth century awaits a 
sympathetic and unbiased interpretation. 

Nevertheless this is a very good book, with well- 
chosen illustrations and with apt criticism finely 
expressed. The scheme of organization of the vari- 
ous periods is as follows: first, a section on the taste 
and historical setting in so far as that influences the 
art; secondly, discussion of the temperament and 
general style of the artist; finally, and all too rarely, 
for it is well done, the analysis of individual works of 
art. The chapters on the neo-classic are nicely bal- 
anced and contain really good estimates of its de- 
fects and virtues. For instance, “in the first period 
of neo-classicism there is an overlying vein of eight- 
eenth century elegance, a native sense of harmony, 
which relieves it from the mechanism of academic 
proportions; and later there is a will to grandeur, an 
ebullition of passion—in the republican and Napole- 
onic periods—which if it sometimes succumbs to the 
rigidity of neo-classic schemes, still at other times 
breaks their bounds and reaches a truly heroic 
tempo.” Elsewhere Miss Brizio laments the general 
monotony of the productions and the stupid repeti- 
tion of the same motives. To some of her pronounce- 
ments one takes exception, i.e., that neo-classic 
architecture was at its best in Paris, and that the 
Panthéon in Paris was inspired by its ancient name- 
sake in Rome. 


An especial point is made of the continuity of 
eighteenth-century tradition in England, while on 
the continent it was lost during the period of chaos 
which followed the French Revolution. To demon- 
strate its influence on the French romanticists the 
author includes surveys of the art of Gainsborough, 
Crome, Turner, Constable, and Bonington. Also as 
a link between the rococo and romanticism, Goya is 
given considerable emphasis. 

There are definite contributions in the interpreta- 
tion of nineteenth-century French painting, not in 
the presentation of new material, but rather in new 
evaluations and in well-expressed critical judgments. 
Indeed, one wishes that this section might be made 
available in English translation. Commendable, too, 
is the insistence on the interrelationship of various 
schools of European painting; for instance, the tracing 
of early Pre-Raphaelite tendencies from Flaxman, 
through Runge, Carstens, Overbeck and the Naza- 
renes, Ingres, and the school of Lyons to Puvis de 
Chavannes. Miss Brizio notes the great influence of 
Courbet on German painting (although many of his 
realistic tendencies had been anticipated there by 
such men as Blechen and Menzel), but fails to an- 
alyze the similarities of the contemporary revolts of 
the realist and the English Pre-Raphaelites. Nor 
does she remark Courbet’s influence on American 
painting, but then the art of our nation is virtually 
omitted with the exception of Sullivan and Wright, 
for Whistler is considered English. Of course the 
author introduces i macchiaoli, an interesting group 
of Florentine artists, who already in the ’fifties and 
"sixties were developing along lines similar to the 
Impressionists; indeed, in some respects it may be 
conceded that the Italians actually anticipated inno- 
vations and theories of their more famous contem- 
poraries. ‘“‘Just the same, it is to be noted that 
Impressionism, in its formation, is a phenomenon 
essentially French.” 

If Millet as a “realist” is dismissed with one 
paragraph and one illustration, Corot is treated 
royally with a chapter and seven illustrations. A 
separate chapter is allotted to the other Barbizon 
painters and the romantic landscapists of Lyons and 
Geneva, who are in general too little known. 

Since the book is by an Italian and written pri- 
marily for the Italian public, considerable space is 
given to the popular artists of that nation in the 
late nineteenth century. Fattori rates nine illustra- 
tions, though Courbet has been allowed only six. 
On the whole we welcome this emphasis, and in the 
case of certain artists, for example, Silvestro Lega 
and Nino Costa, we are surprised that they are not 
better known outside their own country. 

The treatment of Impressionism and the Impres- 
sionists is of the highest order, as it should be, for 
we understand that the author was a pupil of Lionello 
Venturi. The chief factors in the development of 
the movement are ably discussed and evaluated, but 
never does the writer forget the cardinal point that 
the important artists of the movement were men of 
great originality, whose paths in art were as di- 
vergent as their distinctive personalities. With such 
a broad understanding, it is possible to place Cézanne 
amongst the Impressionists where Miss Brizio right- 
fully assumes he belongs. 
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“In truth the style of Cézanne, although so orig- 
inal and personal, finds its premises in Impressionist 
experiences. Even his vaunted plastic sense does not 
rest on the principles of chiaroscuro relief according 
to the tradition of formal drawing, but is the exclu- 
sive result of the relations‘of pure and intense colors, 
obtained through juxtaposition. With Cézanne there 
continues, and in extreme terms, the polemic and 
revolution against the classicist academy. Manet had 
begun to abolish chiaroscuro transitions: he placed 
the colors one beside the other flatly, and brightened 
his palette, using intense tones even in the shadows. 
In Manet, however, the tonal values, although re- 
duced to a rapid and suggestive sketchiness, are 
much more clearly explained; the planes are boldly 
flattened, but the projection of the more advanced 
planes over the more distant planes is nevertheless 
very great, with an accentuated effect of detach- 
ment, of separation, of advancing and retreating. 
The impasto of Manet is more compact and amal- 
gamated; more opaque in his early period, more 
vibrant in the delicate, atmospheric passages of his 
late period. Cézanne accentuates the juxtaposition 
of colors, diminishes the tonal differences between 
the near and far planes, reduces the contrasts of light 
and dark between planes in light and planes in shade, 
and laboriously attempts to construct the detach- 
ment of planes with other means” (p. 329). 

For the most part the painting of the late nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries is adequately pre- 
sented. There is an abundance of material on the 
Italians, especially those who are not too radical. In- 
deed, at this point one feels that the proscriptions of 
the totalitarian governments are beginning to hamper 
the author’s expression. In particular the German 
painters of our century suffer. Dadaism and surreal- 
ism are not mentioned as movements, although a 
few works of fantastic tendencies are illustrated. 

The survey of nineteenth-century sculptors is alto- 
gether too sketchy, with the exception of the sections 
on Rude and Rodin and the Italian sculptors of that 
era. Twentieth-century sculpture is more fully dis- 
cussed; nevertheless, the reviewer is disappointed to 
find that Metzner, Barlach, MeStrovité, Milles, and 
Joseph Bernard have been completely omitted. 

The chapters on architecture are superficial and 
offer nothing new. Here the author has followed the 
attitude of the functionalists and treats the nine- 
teenth century simply as a rather unfortunate pre- 
lude to the glorious success of modern architecture. 
There is little attempt to correlate the design of 
recent architecture with parallel developments in 
other arts. 

One hardly expects such a comprehensive book to 
be unbiased, nor is this one. The author definitely 
prefers the romantic side of art, with the exception of 
the Teutonic variety. The art of compilation from 
a number of different sources has led to certain con- 
tradictory appraisals. This is most pronounced in the 
chapters on the neo-classic. Campanilismo is not a 
charge to be weighed against the author, for although 
Italian works are copiously represented, there is no 
doubt as to Miss Brizio’s judgment of them in com- 
parison with the French. The use of critical and tech- 
nical terms is clear and precise with the notable 
exception of imcisione (engraving) for prints in 


general. The misspelling of English words and names 
is frequent but will cause the reader no difficulty 
except in the case of “Hugues” for Hughes and 
“Stevenson” for Stevens. 

The book is a handsome quarto volume with good 
quality paper, large clear type, and excellent illus- 
trations in rotogravure. Actually it is the concluding 
book (although the first to be published) of a six- 
volume universal history of art. If the other volumes 
maintain this standard, the set should prove most 
useful for those who can read Italian. 

G. Haypn HuntLey 
University of Chicago 


Arnotp von Borsic, Die Toscana, Landschaft, 
Kunst und Leben im Bild, Einleitung und Erliuter- 
ungen von Ranuccio Bianchi-Bandinelli, Wien, 
Anton Schroll, 1939. Pp. 54; 224 plates. 18 RM. 


This publication is not, strictly speaking, an art- 
historical book. It is, however, of considerable in- 
terest to the art historian. 

We are beginning to accept the interpretation of 
nature through the camera as an art. And even if 
much pseudo-ware of doubtful value is daily pre- 
sented to us in this new field, there is certainly some 
reason for such an appreciation of photography. Herr 
von Borsig’s masterly pictures of Tuscany collected 
and excellently reproduced in this volume convey to 
us something which goes far beyond the ordinary 
picture. They are beautiful, intelligent, and expres- 
sive, and they are that without the aid of cheap 
tricks, without sentimentality. The purest honesty 
and the deepest understanding of the subject are the 
basis from which they originate. Remarkable are 
the selection and the arrangement of the pictures; 
they are fitted together like the stanzas of a vast 
descriptive poem. They convey, better than has 
ever been done before, a most complete and well- 
rounded expression of the subject, this fascinating 
province of Italy, which was the cradle of so many 
ideas fundamental to the development of the human 
spirit, and to which thousands in every part of the 
world today still feel a deep allegiance. Professor 
Bianchi-Bandinelli’s well-informed and well-written 
introductions and explanations of the photographs 
underline and complete in a most fortunate way the 
intentions of Herr von Borsig’s pictures. 

This singularly successful undertaking opens our 
eyes to an important fact, that here in Tuscany na- 
ture and the race of people who have lived in these 
surroundings for thousands of years have collabo- 
ated to produce something which we could call a 
style of life in its broadest sense, a style for which we 
must feel the greatest admiration, whether it ex- 
presses itself in the most humble functions of daily 
life or in the most superb creations of great art. A 
flower-shop, a butcher’s display, a modest farm- 
house, fields with olive trees and grapevines, a fig 
tree, a peasant’s cart rolling along a country road, 
seem to be entitled to the same attention as the 
cathedrals and palaces, the statues and frescoes of 
Florence, Siena, Arezzo, S. Gimignano, and Volterra. 
And it becomes evident that we can better appreciate 
the landscapes painted by Gozzoli, Piero della 
Francesca, and all the others, once we realize that 
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. the scenery in this part of the world looked and still 


looks today exactly like them. We may reflect what 
that means, what the “‘nature” which we compare 
here with “art” really is. Certainly in most parts of 
Tuscany, as in almost any country with an age-old 
culture, it is anything but wild: it is formed by men; 
the raw material of the physical conditions is com- 
pletely remodeled. This means that its character is 
greatly determined by the same feeling for order and 
measure which gave the works of art their special 
character. Thus “nature” here is usually not a pri- 
mordial state, but halfway between such a state and 
“art,” that is, it takes part in what we called above 
the “style of life,” of which art is only the sublimest 
expression. On that basis, of course, the close contact 
of architecture, especially in its more elementary 
forms, like that of the town or village or that of the 
country villa or the peasant’s house, with its sur- 
roundings, finds an easy explanation. S. Gimignano 
would not make sense somewhere in the Rocky 
Mountains; it would scarcely be possible for it to 
have grown there. And yet if we look at one of 
the few uncultivated corners of Tuscany and if we 
consider that Michelangelo was born in an Apennine 
valley, we may ask ourselves how many traces early 
impressions may have left on the mind of the artist. 
Such speculations present themselves in great num- 
ber. Professor Bianchi-Bandinelli is very careful in 
his comments and avoids with tact such specula- 
tions as those presented above, leaving the reader a 
free field in which to let his fancy roam. 

But reflections of this kind, which came into my 
mind while looking at these pictures, were the reason 
why I wanted to call attention to the book. Art and 
life, the artist and his surroundings, are problems 
which are of vital importance, however often we may 
forget them, engrossed as we are in the esoteric ques- 
tions of history and connoisseurship. The fortunate 
and healthy consistency of style as manifested in all 
the expressions of Tuscan life of the past and of to- 
day presents this problem as neatly as possible and 
on an extraordinarily high level. And this book 
displays the pertinent material—ordinarily difficult 
to grasp—in a most intelligent and usable form. 

MIDDELDORF 
University of Chicago 


Cuaries Wuite, Tomb Tile Pictures of 
Ancient China (Museum Studies Number One, 
published by the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archaeology), The University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto, 1939. Pp. xx+69; 30 figs. +127 plates. 
$3.50 (Canadian). 


When the Lung-hai Railway, which runs across 
the province of Honan, was constructed at the begin- 
ning of this century, a number of old graves were 
disturbed, and the large clay tiles which formed the 
walls of the funerary chambers eventually came on 
the market. Having learned that these things fetched 
money, the peasants seem to have gone on digging 
up tombs, for about 1925 a certain type of such clay 
tiles began to appear in the neighborhood of Lo-yang; 
in 1932 hundreds of them were offered for sale; some 
sixty specimens came finally into the Roya! Ontario 
Museum, and these tiles form the basis of this study. 


These titles are different in style and technique 
from the tiles generally supposed to date from the 
two Han dynasties (206 B.c.-221 A.D.): instead of 
appearing in low relief, the motives are incised, and 
the rendering of form differs considerably from that 
on any known monument of Han date. With the 
striking uniformity of style in China at a given epoch, 
it seemed probable that these tiles were not Han; 
the next question was: Are they earlier or later? 

Bishop White has from the beginning advocated 
a date earlier than Han, i.e., the third century B.c. 
He repeats his arguments in this book. First among 
them rank the few characters written on the tiles. 
This script is indeed very close to the script found 
on bronzes datable in the “Period of the Warring 
States” (475-221 B.c.). It might have been appropri- 
ate to cite a few definite specimens for comparison, 
such as the inscription of an inlaid vase in Philadel- 
phia which dates from before 275 B.c. (cf. J. G. 
Andersson, The Goldsmith in Ancient China, Yin and 
Chou Researches, Stockholm, 1935, p. 26, Fig. 4), or 
that of an inlaid vase in Berlin which must be earlier 
than 299 B.c. (ibid., p. 17; Chinesische Bronzen aus 
der Abteilung fiir Ostasiatische Kunst an den Staat- 
lichen Museen in Berlin, Berlin, 1928, T. 23-25, in- 
scription T. 35a). 

The script is in fact the most forceful argument 
brought forth by White; his others are not quite 
conclusive: the “slanting-T meander” occurs, as he 
himself points out, from Shang times onward on 
bronzes; the scholar with a “Bamboo Book’’ need 
not necessarily imply a date before the execution of 
scholars in 212 B.c., as there were scholars after this 
time, and wooden books, too; the weapons depicted 
did not cease to be used after the Chin dynasty; 
nomads were objects of vital, though mostly sad, 
interest to the Chinese from Shang to modern times, 
and so was hunting. 

Yet White is right in ascribing the titles and their 
décor to pre-Han times. The proof is a pattern which 
is illustrated in detail on Plate 113b. Three dif- 
ferent designs there fill the friezes of a border; the 
slanting T is almost timeless, as noted above; the 
“double knot” appears, according to White, on 
lacquers of the Former Han dynasty (an exact refer- 
ence is not given). 

It is the third pattern which matters, a design 
called “floral unit” (p. 63). It is an intricate combina- 
tion of thin lines, with hooks, volutes, rounded and 
sharp angles. What look like buds are, I think, the 
head and tail of a bird. White is correct in saying 
that “this design is hitherto unknown.” Its pedi- 
gree, however, can be traced easily: its antecedents 
are the interlacings of “dragons” present every- 
where on Middle and Late Chou bronzes. The 
dwindling of their ribbon-like bodies to thin lines is 
a phenomenon which can be observed on a number 
of “‘Huai’’ bronzes, e.g., on the frieze of the square 
basin from Lo-yang, now in Toronto (cf. Andersson, 
loc. cit., Pl. 11-111). Neither Early nor Late Han knew 
this pattern and this style. 

It seems that only one brick carries this design, 
but fortunately enough it also carries repeated rep- 
resentations of a tiger and a deer in vigorous move- 
ment. In form and style these animals are related 
as closely as possible to the animals on other tiles 
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where other figures, among them human beings and 
trees, are added. There is no doubt that all these 
bricks and their pictures are contemporaneous, 
though not by one hand. 

In other words, we have here definite proof that 
painting existed in China in pre-Han times, and we 
know its subject matter and style. This is a dis- 
covery which will revolutionize any former ideas 
about the character of early Chinese art. 

White, who says expressly that he does not draw 
any conclusions bearing on the history of Chinese 
art, has restricted his text to a careful description of 
the locality from which the tiles came, a discussion of 
their date (see above), and a long interpretation of 
the motives depicted on them. The text is a mine 
of useful information. It must be added that only a 
few illustrations were made from photographs; the 
majority are black and white reproductions of ink 
rubbings taken from the tiles. 

Lupwic BAcHHOFER 
University of Chicago 


Laurence E. ScuHMeEcKEBIER, Modern Mexican Art, 
Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 
1939. Pp. 190; 216 plates, 2 in color. $7.50. 


An adequate book on the important and very diffi- 
cult subject of modern Mexican art has been needed 
by scholars, college students, and the general public. 
This volume deals mainly with fresco painting, and 
includes some discussion of oils, drawings, etc., but 
does not treat sculpture, architecture, or other lively 
manifestations of the modern movement in Mexico. 
It has the advantages of being written in English, of 
covering more of the field than any other book in 
English, and of having many large clear plates. It 
has the disadvantages of incompleteness, frequent in- 
accuracy, and partiality. 

As an introduction to a surprisingly complex and 
confusing subject, the book is of course bound to 
omit much that the somewhat informed reader would 
wish to find included; nevertheless, it might have 
been more expertly planned even for a popular 
audience. Since this is the first book of any complete- 
ness in English, it must be examined more critically 
than it otherwise might be if material for comparison 
and checking were easily available to the ordinary 
reader. 

The writing of a serious book on modern Mexican 
painting demands not only real knowledge of the 
immediate subject, but presupposes also familiarity 
with the general history of art, with related move- 
ments in modern art elsewhere, a sympathetic under- 
standing of past Mexican art and, above all, of the 
powerful and difficult character of Mexico itself. It 
is worth examining this book on these four counts. 

1) Mr. Schmeckebier explains in his Introduction 
that his many comparisons between pictures by 
European “old masters” and modern Mexican paint- 
ers are not intended to prove influence, but to make 
more understandable an unfamiliar art. This is a 
difficult but not impossible method; unfortunately in 
this case it rarely assists the reader’s understanding 
of the new works. The many references to general 
art history are limited to those famous monuments 
discussed in typical elementary history of art courses; 


poses and figure arrangements in Mexican pictures 
seem to awaken in the author many memories of the 
University Prints. For example, our attention is 
called to many adventitious similarities between the 
work of Orozco and the better-known paintings of 
Greco, Goya, Michelangelo, Blake, Leonardo, Griine- 
wald, Masaccio, Diirer, Mantegna, Correggio, etc., 
and even Emanuel Leutze; but these imposing com- 
panions are not here made to add to our real under- 
standing of Orozco. What value, for instance, has 
the following comment on his use of the reclining 
figure? “The historian of art will discover many 
interesting parallels to this motif, particularly in 
following the development of early Italian painting. 
Giotto used it twice in Santa Croce. ... Again it is 
used in Carpaccio’s Dream of St. Ursula in the Legend 
of St. Ursula series in the Academy of Venice; and 
especially in the Dream of Constantine (Arezzo, San 
Francesco) of Piero della Francesca—a master with 
whose general stylistic character Orozco has more 
than a casual relationship. In all of these cases 
both the spiritual content and the poses of the 
dominant figures appear, not identical but remark- 
ably similar. Could one speak of an influence? 
Orozco at this time had not seen Italy and it is 
extremely doubtful that he had even studied repro- 
duction of the Italians’ work very carefully.” Or 
later, “‘ . . . the composition of panels in a continu- 
ous left-to-right movement . . . can be readily recog- 
nized as Giottesque.” “Orozco may have had the 
upper section of El Greco’s Burial of Count Orgaz in 
mind when sketching this composition [the Prome- 
theus at Pomona!] but no direct similarities of detail 
are discernible.” 

2) Understanding of the main movements of 
modern art is not shown in the many Cravenesque 
hostilities toward the “‘so-called School of Paris” or 
“the fashionable stylizations of French modernism,” 
nor by their off-hand dismissal as something vaguely 
silly. “Cubistic” (nearly always with a capital C), 
“<mpressionistic,” and “‘modernistic” are used with 
little regard for their meaning or even intelligibility. 
What, for example, do the following mean? “...a 
Parisian form of Cubism . . . directly related to the 
contemporary monumental neoclassic figure style of 
Picasso and Severini...” “Picasso’s revolving 
planes and surfaces are not merely invested with 
Freudian symbolism and labelled with the names of 
Surrealism, Expressionism, Dadaism and various 
other group doctrines...” 

The strangely intermittent influence of modern 
European movements and the curious ways in 
which they were brought to Mexico are not made 
clear. For instance, impressionism is denied any 
life there; Ramos Martinez, who introduced it, and 
Clausell and Tellez Toledo, who painted the most 
important Mexican impressionist pictures, are not 
even mentioned. Yet “impressionistic” and “‘neo- 
impressionistic” are both used to describe Rivera’s 
National Palace fresco which is plainly neither. 
“Cubistic” is used for Rivera’s rotundly sculptural 
and entirely non-cubist encaustic decorations in the 
Anfiteatro Bolivar, though his own assimilation, prac- 
tice, and subsequent rejection of cubism are not dis- 
cussed, nor is there mention of the minor cubist 
reminiscences in other painters. 
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European influence has become much stronger in 


‘Mexico in the last six years. Many young painters 


there are as eagerly aware of recent developments 
abroad as are young painters in this country. An 
active part of the modern movement in Mexico City 
has come into line with international movements, 
retaining at the same time the intense Mexican char- 
acter of the "twenties, but without its insularity. 
How much this kind of internationalism has changed 
the course of recent Mexican painting is not shown; 
in fact, the change itself is hardly indicated. For 
example, the entire surrealist group is omitted; no 
mention is made of Frida Kahlo de Rivera or of her 
successful exhibitions in New York and Paris, or of 
the extremely influential visit of André Breton to 
Mexico City. 

3) Two pages fail to characterize the magnificent 
heritage of pre-Conquest art, to explain its peculiar 
role in the modern movement, or to show how its in- 
fluence appeared (surprisingly late) and how its 
effect has grown and changed in the last fifteen years. 
Only the Aztecs, Mayas, and Zapotecs are men- 
tioned, and their painting is emphasized more than 
their sculpture. Though the art of these races was 
influential in the ’twenties, it was their sculpture and 
not their painting which was principally admired by 
artists; the scant remains of painting became familiar 
later and have been of less importance. Nothing is 
said of the sculpture of the Olmecs or Tarascans 
whose subtler and less hieratic forms have come to be 
admired by many and even passionately collected 
by painters like Rivera and Covarrubias. These 
forms appear recognizably in the works of Charlot, 
Diego and Frida Rivera, and others. 

In the brief archaeological section there are many 
misstatements: ancient Mexican sculpture antedates 
picture-writing and was not derived from it; the well- 
known Temple of Quetzalcoatl (/e Ciudadela) at 
San Juan Teotihuacan is not the equally well- 
known Pyramid of the Sun, nor is either of them 
Aztec (Fig. 4); Figure 5 does not represent the god 
Michtlantecutli (variously misspelled in title and 
text) but is a female figure which might reasonably 
be mistaken for the goddess Michtlancihuatl (Dr. 
Caso of the National Museum identified it as a Ciute- 
teo figure). 

Colonial art, it is true, has had surprisingly little 
connection with the modern movement, but the few 
slight relationships cannot be simplified into a com- 
mon interest in realism, for this is neither specifically 
Colonial nor modern, nor is there a causal similarity 
between realism in Colonial and modern painting. 
The sculpture from Cuernavaca, illustrated, is mis- 
dated by two centuries, for it is clearly not from the 
time of Cortéz as stated, but is gauche provincial 
work of about 1750. Its leaf-spitting mask comes 
from the familiar vocabulary of European arabesque 
ornament (where it is fairly common from the mid- 
fifteenth century on, though it appears as far back 
as Villard d’Honnecourt and earlier) and there is no 
reason to derive it from the great Aztec Calendar 
Stone which was still buried when this figure was 
carved. The Academy was founded in 1783, not 1778. 
Colonial churches were not usually built on pyramids 
(are there more than two so placed among Mexico’s 
twenty or thirty thousand?). 


Popular art, like pre-Conquest art, becomes 
steadily more powerful as an authentic stimulus to 
Mexican painters. This important relationship is 
found so much less in other countries, and is of such 
major importance in Mexico, that it deserves far 
more serious attention than it receives in this book. 
Some of the information given on popular art is in- 
correct. For example, the bowl in Figure 12 is 
clearly not Pueblan but of the commonest Jaliscan 
style. Ex-voto retablos are not hung on altars. The 
remark that Jorge Encisco, a sensitive and learned 
scholar of the art of his country, introduced the 
practice of teaching Indian craftsmen to corrupt their 
traditional designs by imitating Aztec patterns is 
denied by well-informed Mexicans; the manufacture 
of these bastard-style objects for the tourist trade 
was started and fostered by a well-known curio shop. 

4) The character of Mexico, physical, social, and 
spiritual, is of supreme importance in the creation of 
Mexican art. Except for the physical appearance of 
the land and the people, it is discouragingly difficult 
for a foreigner to understand. But the importance of 
the country itself is such that a serious and sym- 
pathetic effort must be made in a book of this nature 
to show that the art of these people embodies feelings 
and an attitude towards the world quite different 
from our own. This Mr. Schmeckebier has not done. 
Why the Revolution, for example, was a haunting 
reality to painters, firing them to cover so many walls 
with such deeply felt pictures at a time when “sub- 
ject” painting was lifeless elsewhere and “social” 
painting scarcely to be found; how the Revolution 
seemed to breed gifted painters where a dozen years 
before there had scarcely been one: these are typical 
problems one wants explained. 

There are many more questions which are left 
unanswered. Why is there such indifference to land- 
scape and such enthusiasm for caricature? What is 
the explanation of the unintelligible subject matter 
and violent technique of Orozco’s three large com- 
missions in Guadalajara? What is the cause and 
nature of the change in Rivera’s work in the last 
ten years? What is a painters’ syndicate and how 
does it work (the account of the first syndicate is 
not clear and the very important LEAR is not men- 
tioned)? Who are the young? How do they paint? 
Except for Orozco’s Guadalajara frescoes which Mr. 
Schmeckebier had not seen, no work of the last five 
years is discussed. Where are Frida Rivera and the 
very gifted Juan O’Gorman, or Meza, Ruiz, Guerrero 
Galvan and Soriano? Why is Covarrubias’ painting 
ignored? What is the importance of Inés Amor’s 
Gallery of Mexican Art? 

Orozco-phile and Rivera-phobe, Mr. Schmecke- 
bier gives sixty-one pages to the former and forty- 
five to the latter; more valuable information on 
either is available in English elsewhere. Other artists 
about whom little has been written in English are 
herded together into the nineteen pages of the final 
chapter. Only three of these pages are allotted to 
Siqueiros, an artist of stature perhaps equal to the 
author’s hero and villain who are given a long 
chapter each. 

The first book in English on a subject of such 
general interest could omit entirely any analysis, 
exposition, and evaluation and yet have considerable 
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value as a handbook of facts still surprisingly un- 
available. This is not the author’s intention, and the 
volume shows too many inaccuracies and omissions 
to serve well in this capacity. If, however, style and 
content are to be treated, with discussion of influ- 
ences, quality, etc., as this work purports to do, the 
reader should be made to understand the various 
works intellectually and even to a certain extent 
emotionally. It is here that the book fails most seri- 


ously. The bulk of the discussion is not free from 
superficiality. For example, Orozco’s and Rivera’s 
major works are commented upon in chronological 
order, but the comments do not give the reader 
enough knowledge of the genesis, style, quality, or 
historical place of the works discussed. 

Joun McAnprew 

The Museum of Modern Art 
and Vassar College 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


1. Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor 
of the Arr Butietin, 508 Schermerhorn Hall, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Contribu- 
tors are advised to retain an accurate carbon copy of 
their articles. 

2. All manuscripts must be typewritten and 
double-spaced, on one side of the paper only, on 
sheets of uniform size (preferably 83X11 inches) 
numbered consecutively. 

3. Footnote references in the text should be clearly 
designated by means of superior figures, placed after 
the punctuation marks. 

4. Footnotes should be numbered consecutively 
and typed on separate pages subjoined to the article. 

5. Captions for plates should be typed on separate 
pages following the footnotes. Glossy prints of 
photographs are preferable; drawings should be in 
india ink on white drawing paper or cardboard. 
Each photograph or drawing should be clearly 
marked with its figure number on the reverse. 

6. Words, phrases, passages, or titles intended to 
be printed in italics should be underlined in the 
typescript. This includes titles of books, poems, 
periodical publications, technical terms or phrases 
not in the language of the article, and titles of works 
of art; but does not include direct quotations in a 
foreign language, foreign titles preceding proper 
names, place names, or words anglicized by usage. 

7. The following words, phrases, and abbrevia- 
tions should be italicized: ad. loc., cap., circa (ca.), 
et al., ibid., idem, infra, loc. cit., op. cit., passim, q.v., 
saec., scilicet (scil. or sc.), sub voce (s.v.), supra, versus 
(vs.), vide; but not: cf., col., e.g., etc., ff. (following), 
fol., fols. (folio, folios), i.e., 1., ll. (line, lines), p., 
v., vv. (verse, verses), viz. 

8. Double quotation marks should be used for 
primary quotations; single quotation marks will be 
reserved for a quotation within a quotation. 

g. Inciting from periodicals, the title of the article 
should be in roman within double quotation marks, 
and the title of the periodical in italics. Thus: 

A. M. Friend, “The Portraits of the Evangelists in 

Greek and Latin Manuscripts,” Art Studies, v, 1927, 

141-47. 


10. In the case of books cited, the form of refer- 
ence should be as follows: 1) author’s name, pre- 
ceded by his given name or initials, and followed by 


a comma; 2) title, italicized, followed by a comma; 
3) the edition where necessary, followed by a 
comma; 4) place of publication, followed by a 
comma; $) if desired, the name of publisher, followed 
by a comma; 6) date of publication, followed by a 
comma; 7) reference to volume in small roman 
numerals without preceding “Vol.” or “V.” and 
followed by a comma; 8) page or column number, 
preceded by “p.” or “col.” if there is no volume 
number. Thus: 


Mary H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1929, p. 60. 


Charles Diehl, Manuel d’art byzantin, 2nd ed., Paris, 

Librairie Auguste Picard, 1925, 11, 73. 

11. In English titles of publications, capitalize all 
principal words; in Latin, in addition to the first 
word, capitalize proper nouns and adjectives derived 
therefrom; in French, Italian, and Spanish, in addi- 
tion to the first word, capitalize proper nouns but 
not the adjectives derived therefrom; in German, 
capitalize all nouns but not the corresponding ad- 
jectives, except those derived from names of persons. 

12. Upon first reference, titles and bibliographical 
data should be given amply as in paragraphs 9 and 
10. In all succeeding references, the shortest in- 
telligible form should be used. Such abbreviations 
as ibid., loc. cit., and op. cit. should not ordinarily be 
used to refer farther back than the preceding page. 

13. All references should be verified before the 
manuscript is submitted for publication. 

14. The funds of the Art BuLLETIN do not admit 
of an expenditure of over fifteen per cent (15%) 
of the cost of composition for alterations in articles 
once set up in galley proof. In order that con- 
tributors may be spared the expense of exceeding 
this allowance, they are urged to prepare their 
manuscripts as nearly as possible in conformity with 
the above rules. In cases of doubt as to form, con- 
tributors are referred to 4 Manual of Style published 
by the University of Chicago Press. 

15. Contributors are entitled to receive fifty off- 
prints free of charge, and may order as many as 
they wish in addition to be supplied at cost. 

16. The name of the institution with which an 
author is connected will be printed at the end of his 
contribution; brackets will be used to denote that 
the author is a student at that institution. 
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